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September 12, 197 
Dear Fellow-Ministers: ! 


Princeton Seminary is beginning its 161st year at a time when the Churel 
like the nation, is faced with an unfinished agenda. The items still to be a 
dressed are too numerous for our comfort, and high in priority among the 
is the place of women in the life, mission, and ministry of the Church. Her 
drik Kraemer once termed the laymen the Church's “frozen assets.’ Ur 
doubtedly women should be added to the list of assets that have long bee 
the victim of a poor investment policy. i 


There is a heightened consciousness among women today, on our campu, 
in the Church, and throughout our society, a growing awareness of the gif) 
to be used and a fresh determination to end discrimination on the basis « 
sex and to achieve equality of opportunity. For them to achieve this go 
within the Church will require the combined efforts of congregations, juc 
catories, institutions, and agencies. And the result will be a body furthe 
enriched with gifts supplied to all its members by its Risen and Reignir 
Head. ) 


Women have long been a part of the Seminary community, with t 
majority until recently enrolled in the M.R.E. program. We welcome in tf 
decade of the 70s the increase in number of women students with th 
diversity of their interests and programs of study. Last May two women ft 
ceived doctorates, one in New Testament and one in Christian Educatio 
and each spring an increasing number of able women are graduated and al 
ready to begin ministry in the Church. We have corporate responsibility 1 
see that they receive equal opportunity to serve and to fulfill their ministrie 


Their presence on campus raises intellectual standards while addin 
new insights, perceptions, and sensitivities to the life of the communit 
Princeton has been proud of its cosmopolitanism, the product of a facult 
student body, and alumni representing many countries, churches, and ct 
tures, and as a result, embracing many points of view. Women in increasir 
numbers in all our programs can only enhance this quality. 


In the articles o, this issue of the ALUMNI NEWS we may see the Ser 
inary’s life and woixk as it appears to women faculty members and formi 
students. In reading them | was reminded of Dr. Robert E. Speer’s contentic 
that Priscilla was the first theological professor in the New Testament. 
along with her husband, taught Apollos theology (Acts 18:26). 


Faithfully yours, 


du . (\ 


James |. McCord 
President 
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UNIOQUENESS#AND UINIT Ys 


Abigail Rian Evans holds a B.A. 
from Jamestown College and a B.D. 
from Princeton Seminary and has pur- 
sued graduate studies at the Univer- 
sity of Basel. Before coming to Prince- 
ton, she had served a summer min- 
istry in the National Parks and a 
summer pastorate in the Presbyterian 
Church of Steele, North Dakota. Her 
1971 work as Research Analyst Con- 
sultant for University Work at the 
Brooklyn, New York, Central YMCA 
led to a 300-page report on “The 
needs and concerns of downtown 
Brooklyn university students and the 
response potential of the YMCA.” She 
and her husband, the Reverend Dr. 
Robert Maxwell Evans (59B), will re- 
turn to Princeton this year, as he 
takes up new duties as Associate 
Professor of Religion at Westminster 
Choir College. Ms. Evans will con- 
tinue as Assistant Minister for Uni- 
versity Work at the Broadway Pres- 
byterian Church and Religious Coun- 
selor at Columbia University. 


In the summer of 1956, having re- 
dedicated my life to Christ at a Billy 
Graham Crusade in New York City, 
| felt a calling into the preaching 
ministry. | can still remember a con- 
versation with the then Stated Clerk 
of the United Presbyterian Church: 
“Abigail, that’s fine you want to go 
to Seminary, but forget about ithe 
pastorate; that just would not work 
for a woman. It would be better jor 
you to write about theology, like 
Georgia Harkness.” 

For years that seemed prophetic 
of the frustrations | faced. My fellow 
seminary students were more inter- 
ested in what | was wearing than in 
what | was thinking; churches which 
interviewed me were more interested 
in my husband’s position than in my 
own education and experience. 

The decision to attend Princeton 
was a relatively simple one; after 
all, it was my father’s alma mater, in 
the East and academically the best. 
| had completed my B.A. in philos- 
ophy [magna cum laude. ed.] in three 
years, because | did not want to be 
“ancient” when | finished my educa- 
tion. Nine years and five children 
later, | finished my degree! 

This change in timing was due to 
Bob, who married me, presumably, 
“to save the church from one more 
woman minister.’’ He was advised by 
a COEMAR executive that the best 
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Ms. 


way to accomplish this purpose was 
to keep me ‘‘barefoot in the summer 


Evans 


and pregnant in the winter.’’ As com- 


pensation, | was allowed to “‘preach”’ 
at home. 
However, during our five and a 


half years as missionaries in Brazil 
[five as pioneers in Chapeco, Santa 
Catarina (adult literacy, release time 
Christian education, counseling, 
evangelism, church extension), and a 
semester as missionary teacher of 
Church Liturgy at Campinas Theo- 
logical Seminary. ed.], | did most of 
the work of a pastor, without the of- 
fensive title ‘“reverenda.’’ During our 
furlough, with my husband’s encour- 
agement, | studied with Barth and 
Cullman at the University of Basel; 
and the work was credited toward 
my B.D. 

Even then the winds of the libera- 
tion movements had begun to blow 
through the Seminary. On our return 
to the United States in 1967, | noticed 
a tremendous change in the attitude 
of seminarians toward women in the 
church. | had always found local con- 
gregations more open than the 
clergy: In my first pastorate, in 
Steele, North Dakota, thirteen years 
ago | was warmly received; as an 
evangelist in Appalachia, | was ac- 
cepted as an individual, not a freak. 
It was there, in 1968, that | was 
ordained as the first woman min- 
ister in Ebenezer Presbytery — the 
only one working in Eastern Kentucky. 













Last year | learned more about t 
American student scene as a feé 
search consultant in university wor 
for the downtown Brooklyn YMCA 
Now | am working in the very cit 
where my pilgrimage began, as / 
sistant Minister for University Wor 
at the Broadway Presbyterian Chure 
and Religious Counselor at Columbi 
University. So far as the universit 
community is concerned, it is “in” t 
be a woman; and the congregatio 
has been most receptive, especiall 
considering that up to two years ag 
they did not even have vr 
elders. 

My work is both in the total lit 
of the church — assisting in Sunde 
worship, working with the Universi’ 
Christian Forum Group, the Coffe 
House in the underground of th 
church, Bible study and _ pray 
groups — and on the Columbia can 
pus, where | have an Office. 

| believe the most crucial part 
my ministry is to bring togethe 
Christians from different perspe: 


| 





tives, not only to enrich one anothi 


but as a common witness to Jest 
Christ. Toward this end, | acted la 
spring as coordinator of a Jest 
Week at Columbia. Fourteen even 








— concerts, speeches, multimed 
presentations, films, lectures and a 
displays — centered on ‘Who 


Jesus and What Difference Does + 
Make in Today’s World and in O 
Lives?” Involved in the planning we 
more than 75 students, faculty me 
bers, community leaders, pasto 
student workers from Roman Catholi 
Campus Crusade, Intervarsity, th 
Hebrew Christian Fellowship, 
Protestant denominations, the Ame 
ican Bible Society and _ other 
brought together for the first time 


a common desire to present a Chri 


tian alternative at Columbia. Son} 
2,000 students attended events whi 
closed with a Shalom supper on t 
steps of Low Library. 5 
A Jesus person, woman-libber, Wi 
and mother, | feel my ministry is e 
riched by all of these parts of | 
As the church rediscovers 
uniqueness and unity we _ have 
children of God, we can come al 
and really show the Good News. : 
theologian has said that women 
two-time losers, second to be a 
and first to sin; but we have a uniq 
opportunity as the largest minority 
witness to the liberation of al// m 
kind. We want not to become t 
oppressors, or to switch roles, t 
to free both men and women, bla 
and white, from assigned roles. 
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Ms. Damon 


Virginia J. Damon is the Seminary’s 
ssistant Director of Speech. Whether 
irecting a reading of “Spoon River 
nthology” or presenting her own 
sadings of poets and dramatists at 
1e President’s Christmas parties, her 
ctivities have enriched the lives of 
re Seminary students, faculty and 
‘aff, underscoring her comments, 
| lelow. 


The Church has given us a rich 
| »gacy of expressive forms. Those to 
hich | am _ closest involve’ the 
jooken word; more specifically, my 
reatest interest is in the area of 
rama. It is here that | can, perhaps, 
e of most help to young people 
reparing for their careers through 
2minary training. 

-,! came to Princeton Seminary from 
ne world of the performing arts. An 
ducation solidly based on private 
rama lessons, the Horner Conserva- 
ry of Fine Arts and the Goodman 
chool of Theatre, Art Institute, 
‘hicago, had been followed by many 
ears of professional acting in radio, 
slevision and the theater. It is from 
lis perspective that | have tried to 
hape my contribution in the Speech 
/epartment. 

, |! remember the excitement an old 
2 rofessor brought to our class in 
istory of the Theatre.” A master 
_ ctor-technician, he brought to life 
., ?f us the church drama of the Mid- 
‘ le Ages. We listened, enthralled, as 
“ /© Made clear the powerful influence 
Ose dramas must have had on the 
uman spirit. 

ste Today there is an exciting renewal 
v f interest in many art forms. More 
nd more students realize how long 





NER ID GAIS CREATIVE 
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they have been immersed in books, 
without any development of their own 
creative potentials. There is a grow- 
ing awareness of the power of con- 
temporary drama found outside the 
Church and the rewarding ways it 
can be used to enrich the life of the 
Church. “Spoon River Anthology,” 
“In White America,” “The Glass Me- 
nagerie,’ “Death of a Salesman,” 
“Summer and Smoke,” “John 
Brown’s Body,” to name but a few, 
are powerful and_ influential works 
which can do for the people of today 
what the church dramas did for peo- 
ple of the Middle Ages. 

But the medieval expressive art 
forms are not easily accepted today. 
Our best dramas — as well as the 
other creative art forms — are more 
in tune with our life styles and ex- 
press the universal experiences of 
contemporary man. 

Of Princeton Seminary’s beginning 
Juniors, only a small percentage 
have had some form of expressive 
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Ms. Hamilton 


training, usually in music or art; and 
that developing talent has too often 
been neglected in the pursuit of 
further academic training. This seems 
to me a great mistake: It is imper- 
ative that the talent be developed 
to its fullest, to enhance and make 
substantive the book knowledge nec- 
essary to a vocation. 

The majority of our students have 
no creative background; it is quite 
common for them, particularly the 
men, not to have read aloud since 
the sixth grade. To help them break 
old school reading patterns, to dis- 
cover and begin to develop talents 
they may, unaware, possess, is an 
exciting experience for both teacher 
and student. 

To fully understand and experience 
the spoken word as an important part 
of one’s life the development of the 
individual creative expression is es- 
sential. Without it we are but partially 
alive and not living at our full po- 
tential. 


Patricia R. (“Tricia”) Hamilton, a 
native of Verona, New Jersey, is a 
graduate of Warren Wilson College. 


EO STN te 


My church career actually began 
in third grade, when | announced 
my desire to become a minister and 
was corrected and told that | meant 
“Director of Christian Education.” | 
knew that | wanted to be a minister! 
| frequented the establishment a 
great deal after that and, when | was 
a senior in high school, was made 
youth director of worship. That ex- 
perience made the decision positive. 

Now in my second year at Sem- 
inary, | do not in the least regret 
the decision. | find a background of 
sociology and music (opera) very 
helpful. My primary concerns are with 
women, and | am a supporting mem- 
ber of the Princeton Seminary 
Women, a group organized during 
the 1971-72 academic year. 

Women’s problems were borne in 
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upon me last fall, during the field 
education program. The church con- 
gregation in which | worked was pri- 
marily women, yet they had very lit- 
tle responsibility or recognition. The 
women’s organization catered to only 
a few of its members, not fulfilling 
many needs; and | saw that most of 
the people seeking counseling at the 
church were female parishioners. | 
saw, too, that Princeton Seminary 
did not acknowledge the problem 
and that only a few professional min- 
isters realized that it existed. 
Aware and concerned with women 
and their particular needs, | have 
begun a research project this sum- 
mer: Ministering to Women in Need. 


| hope, through studies, question- 
naires and practical experience 
gained through my fall field work 


experience, to reach some new alter- 
natives and constructive programs for 
women in the church. | should like 
to refresh the Biblical concept of 
women, Cuiturally handed down and 
internalized by so many people. 

| sincerely hope that by the time 
| graduate some church will recog- 
nize its need for a_ well-trained 
woman minister specifically con- 
cerned with the women in the con- 
gregation. 


‘HARD TIMES 

JOYOUS TIMES 
TIMES OF 
GROWTH’ 


Donna K. Hitner came to Princeton 
via Westminster College, Pennsyl- 
vania, where she met Carl Crouse 
Gray, Jr., whom she married in May 
1972. Carl won his M.Div. degree in 
1971; Donna will be graduated with 
the Class of 1973. 


On a hot late-summer evening | 
sat in Miller Chapel, attending Prince- 
ton Seminary’s 159th Opening Con- 
vocation. The sound of the anthem 
singing, the men’s voices all but 
drowning out the women’s, bore in 
upon me that | was now a member 
of a minority group — something | 
had never experienced before in 
such an overwhelming way. Thus be- 
gan my three years of seminary. 

As a Senior, looking back, | re- 
call hard times, joyous times and 
times of growth as an individual. The 
hard times, both as | have perceived 
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them for other women and as | have 
experienced problems, have involved 
convincing men on campus that we 
are serious about the ministry. There 
must be some way to persuade men 
that women in graduate school are 
there because they have the ability 
to do a job of work and seek the 
training which will implement that 
ability, not because they failed to 
catch husbands at college and are 
looking further. 

Joyous times have centered around 
friendships. The diversity of groups 
and individuals at Princeton confronts 
one with a variety of ideas and 
ideals. Eventually each student who 
is not a loner by choice becomes 
one of a circle, where close ties are 
established. Talking with alumnae, | 
have learned that these associations 
continue long after seminary days 
are past, strengthening and enrich- 
ing one’s whole life. 

Growth, for me, has been under- 
standing what it really means to be 
a minister who is a woman. There 
are pitifully few roles for a woman 
in this area, although more appear 
as more women enter the ministry. 
| believe that women have much to 
contribute, whether in the pastorate 
or in the field, because they are 
women, with special gifts men do 
not possess. We must not try to as- 
sume the father image or the author- 
itarianism of the traditional male role. 
Rather, we must affirm our female 
characteristics — emotional, sensi- 
tive and perceptive — too long dis- 
credited, bringing a unique perspec- 
tive to the ministry. Working in co- 
operation, professional church women 
and men will begin to complement 
One another, as in a successful mar- 
riage, opening new avenues which 
neither could alone maintain. 

Although my own parish ministry 
may have to wait, after graduation, 
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until my husband has completed | 
present church assignment, | al 
grateful that Princeton Seminary he 
prepared me for that work. The rej 
strength of Princeton, to my miné 
lies in an outstanding faculty wil 
whom students may develop wha 
ever skills they can bring to the 
future ministries. | have been espt 
cially happy to see expansion 
courses for students not seeking pi 
rishes; they bring something differe 
to the campus, something to che 
lenge those of us going into pa 
toral work. bg 

For myself? | hope that when m 
husband has completed his prese! 
ministry [at the First Presbyterie 
Church of Panther Valley, Sumir 
Hill, Pennsylvania. ed.] we can di 
cover some place where we mé 
work together in fields of our ow 
interests and abilities. We realize th 
this is ideal and hard to find, b 
we will strive with the help of G 
and the abilities He has given 
to go where our gifts can be use 
together. : 















Ms. Gray 
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Barbara Anne Roche, after grad- 
ating from Stanford University, 
vorked for a year in Baltimore and 
Vashington, D.C. “During this year | 
inderwent an experience of seeing 
ny life in such relief that | chose 
o change its direction. The faith of 
ny childhood became the basis for 
vhat | hope is now a life lived under 
he influence of the Christ.” 





| entered Princeton Seminary to 
jain a knowledge for that faith and 
O prepare for a vocation in the 
shurch. Upon graduation | received 
rom Church World Service an Ecu- 
nenical Scholarship to study at the 
Jnited Theological College in India. 
a result, | traveled around the 
vorld and participated in ecumenical 
vorkcamps in Burma and Thailand. 
In 1962 | was appointed Director of 
shristian Education at Emmanuel 
Jnited Presbyterian Church in Spo- 
ane, Washington. Here my training 
nN Christian Education proved most 
eneficial, lending a degree of con- 
idence which only three years in 
seminary could provide. | was partic- 
arly proud of the youth program 
nd the development of teachers. 
| My present position, which began 
{fh 196 can best be described by 
quoting from the job outline: 
Member of the executive staff of 
SCOEMAR and member of the na- 
tional staff. of United Presby- 
terian Women. Help UPW carry 
Out its purpose in accord with 


the purpose of the church. De- 
velop potential leadership among 
UPW through study events, pro- 
grams, national meetings, etc. 
Assist organized groups of UPW 
understand current issues’ in 
church and society and _ their 
implications for involvement in 
mission. Help interpret the gen- 
eral mission of the church and 
enlist the support and commit- 
ment of UPW. Work with two 
companion secretaries, serve six 
synods (soon to be larger but 
less). Help prepare resources, 
design educational events, inter- 
pret mission by speaking, cor- 
respondence, workshops. Travel 
in midwest and to other parts 
of USA. On occasion travel out- 
side the USA. 


In 1967 this travel took me through 
11 Latin American countries in two 
months, visiting sister churches, 
meeting church leaders — both Evan- 
gelical and Catholic — and becoming 
acquainted with the issues of those 
countries. (At this time | ran_ into 
several Princeton graduates — Gil- 
berto Vargas in Bogota, Colombia; 
Beatriz Couch in Buenos Aires; and 
Ross and Gloria Kinsler in Guate- 
mala. | also visited Saint Andrew's 
School in Lima, knowing that Dr. 
John Mackay had worked there; in 
fact, he founded the school, | be- 
lieve.) 

| view the widening possibilities 
for women in the Church with en- 
thusiasm, hoping that the ceiling on 
what they can do goes off completely. 
The tyranny of expectation has done 
enormous damage both to women 
and to the Church. 

| hope that things have changed 
at Princeton. | hope that the recip- 
rocal arrangement between Univer- 
sity and Seminary now _ includes 
women; | remember one of our coeds 
being permitted to take a University 
course on Shakespeare only if she 
would agree to sit in the balcony. 
| hope women are being encouraged 
to get the M.Div. and to consider 
Ordination. | hope the men no longer 
kid the women about their motives 
for being in seminary, that the old 
joke, “Are you here for the MRE or 
MRS?” is dead-dead-dead. | hope 
there is a woman professor in Bible 
or Theology or Ethics. [There are 
two: Ms. Elizabeth Gordon Edwards, 
Th.D., Instructor in New Testament, 
and Ms. Katherine Doob Sakenfeld, 
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Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Old 
Testament. ed.] | hope that some 
day an alumni dinner at General As- 
sembly will include a woman grad- 
uate at the head table, and that the 
old “reminiscers”’ will remember what 
some women did. (After all, we 
helped steal the bell clapper, too.) 
It is a time in world history when 
women are being freed from _ situa- 
tions which previously shaped their 
lives. It is a time when the traditions, 
ideologies, theologies, interpretations 
of history which reinforced male 
dominance are being challenged and 
shaken. Most encouraging is the in- 
creasingly serious consideration 
given women’s concerns by the Gen- 
eral Assembly each year since 1969: 
but much more must be done to 
ensure that women are given the op- 


portunity to serve in churches, in 
judicatories and in executive posi- 
tions. 


Here a beginning has been made 
with the establishment of task forces 
On women in the middle judicatories. 
| took great heart when a lay woman 
in a prominent Chicago church which 
in its 100-year history had never had 
a woman elder presented a resolu- 
tion at the annual congregational 
meeting urging the nominating com- 
mittee to include the names of women 
for the offices of trustee and elder. 
This year, happily, women were 


elected to these positions. 

It is my hope that all society will 
value women and those attributes so 
often called feminine, so that both 
men and women will have more alter- 
natives for living fruitful lives. 





“The 


Freda Ann Gardner joined the 
Princeton Seminary faculty in 1961 as 
Assistant Professor of Christian Edu- 
cation. She had previously served as 
Director of Christian Education at the 
Crescent Avenue Presbyterian Church 
of Plainfield, New Jersey. A native 
of Troy, New York, Ms. Gardner grad- 
vated from the College of Education 
of the State University of New York 
at Plattsburgh and received her M.R.E. 
from the Presbyterian School of Chris- 
tian Education in Richmond, Virginia. 
She is a commissioned church worker 
recognized by the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick, UPUSA. 


“Please indicate the man on the 
faculty with whom you'd like to room 
at the retreat.” Back in the fall of 
1961 I’d never been in a conscious- 
ness-raising session but right away 
| suspected that | would be treated 
as one of the boys (who couldn’t be 
and wasn’t expected to be “one of 
the boys’) or ignored. 

Life at the seminary, for a minority 
of one then and for an enlarged 
minority now, has been good most 
of the time. The men with whom | 
work most closely have, through the 
years, interacted with me as a per- 
son who is a woman. They and many 
other faculty members, administrators 
and students have talked, argued, 
agonized, planned, laughed with me 
and have responded to me as an in- 
dividual with ideas, feelings, idiosyn- 
crasies, fears and abilities as peculiar 
and as valid as their own. Such peo- 
ple have been both a joy and an 
asset, helping me to continue to 
grow as a person and as a teacher. 
Their straightforward responses have 
encouraged me to be honest with 
myself — to live in the beautiful free- 
dom where there is no need to play 
games or role-play anyone else’s 
stereotypes. 

It is almost as difficult for a mid- 
dle-aged woman to “raise her con- 
sciousness” and change her ways 
as it is for men to become aware 
of the ways in which they cherish 
and act out their sense of superior- 
ity in the masculine approach to life, 
if not in maleness itself. When we 
acknowledge that our culture makes 
the romantic-sexual relationship the 
primary, perhaps the only acceptable 
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Beautiful 


Freedom 


way for men and women to interact, 
it is not surprising that we have dif- 
ficulties in creating and _ sustaining 
appropriate and_ satisfying relation- 
ships with employers and among col- 
leagues, with students, parishioners, 
clients, patients or social acquaint- 
ances. Nor will this situation improve 
until we direct time and energy to 
the problem, until and unless our 
convictions become just that, moti- 
vating forces rather than mere cer- 
ebral nods to beliefs about creation, 
incarnation, all three kinds of love, 
mercy and justice. 

| consider a seminary an excellent 
context in which Christian women 
can begin to make an extremely im- 
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Ms. Gardner af 


portant contribution toward the fre 
whole life described by the Gosp 
and offered as a gift in Christ | 
both women and men. It is a plac 
where one may become involved — 
a process which can be continue 
wherever a woman chooses to li\ 
and work. This process can contri: 
ute to true liberation only when! 
embraces the truth arising from 0; 
conscious acceptance of the will ail 
grace of God in making us His ow. 
The future of women’s vocatio} 
in the church is open, | believe, f 
women who define living in sud 
terms as_ creativity, reconciliati 
tolerance, celebration — with and f 
each other and with and for me. 
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Ms. Nelson 


Barbara E. Nelson, an M.R.E. grad- 
ate with the Class of 1966, came 

Princeton Seminary from Grove 
ty College. Her career is so woven 
to her remarks as to make edito- 
) al comment redundant. 





Six years aS a Career woman have 
‘ought me an enviable variety of 
‘sponsibilities and opportunities. My 
le remains the same but very little 
se has. As Administrative Assistant 
r Intermedia, the Mass Communi- 
ations Overseas office of the Na- 
dnal Council of Churches, | have 
-fimarily been a consultant and serv- 
e agent for Christian audio-visual 
roducers all around the world. How- 
er, my responsibilities have also 
‘cluded administrative office work, 
Hsearch, production, promotion and 
'e@ evaluation of religious audio- 
sual materials. There have been op- 
drtunities for advance study in mass 
edia techniques and communica- 
Ins theory, teaching in mission 
shools, participation in film festivals 
id six months in the mission field. 
iis last assignment, as an assistant 
) the Director of a Radio Training 
enter in Nairobi, was the experi- 
' ce of a lifetime and profoundly 
fected my life and thinking. 
The office itself has experienced 
‘eat Changes. The most radical was 
‘merger in 1970 between my former 
_ 2partment, RAVEMCCO, and Lit-Lit, 
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“A GROWING 
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to unite the electronic and print me- 
dia. The new agency, Intermedia, is 
a funding, consulting, training and 
servicing agency for 70 projects in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, which 
use the mass media (radio, TV, film, 
journalism, adult basic education and 
literacy) to do the work of the Chris- 
tian Church. The most pervasive 
change meanwhile has been in of- 
fice staff reduction, from about 25 
before the merger to our present 11, 
due to the recession and a decrease 
in funds available from our support- 
ing denominations. 

Neither am | the same person | 
was six years ago. Naturally, | have 
grown professionally, with the ex- 
perience and training received on 
the job. | have also recently begun 
to use that specialty as a media 
consultant to Riverside Church in 
New York City. But by far the greatest 
change in me has come through my 
growing awareness of discrimination 
against women and my _ subsequent 
involvement in the Women’s Move- 
ment for equal rights and opportu- 
nities. 

On entering Princeton Seminary | 
was all but oblivious to the distinc- 
tions between men’s and women’s 
career opportunities after seminary, 
other than those they created for 
themselves. True, Women’s Libera- 
tion had not yet brought this debate 
to the fore, but neither was | pre- 


pared to recognize its legitimacy. My 
mindset was traditional, shaped by 
two somewhat contradictory _ influ- 
ences: My parents had high stand- 
ards, a great pride in achievement, 
and the firm belief that talent and 
hard work were the only ingredients 
necessary for success. Boys and 
girls were equally encouraged. On 
the other hand, a traditional up- 
bringing had thoroughly conditioned 
me to accept ihe stereotyped role 
of a woman in society; her place 
was in the home; her greatest ful- 
fillment, to be a good wife and 
mother. As a result | never doubted 
that a rewarding professional career 
in church work was mine for the tak- 
ing, but all | really wanted was to 
get married and raise a family. 

When, by the Lord’s guidance, that 
goal was temporarily frustrated, | en- 
tered Princeton Seminary. My express 
purpose was to earn a_ graduate 
degree which would open doors for 
me in church-related administration 
which were not open upon my grad- 
uation from Grove City College. | 
was not at all enthusiastic about 
two more years of school; | had 
tired of the academic life half-way 
through college. But | knew what | 
needed and a seminary education 
seemed the best way to get it. 

| have never regretted that deci- 
sion. My two years at Princeton were 
among the best of my life. The acad- 
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Wer challenging and stim- 
ugh to keep me studying, 
the real value was in the 
fellowship and_ spiritual 

zrienced in the process. 
.aS a rare joy and depth to 
wie life together. 

Not a small part of our community 
feeling was due to the M.R.E. Class 
of 1966, a small minority of about 
12 women living in Tennent. Hall, 
who contributed to P.T.S. in a way 
quite appropriate to the subject of 
this journal. The women of P.T.S. 
have always been a minority, more 
accepted no doubt in recent years, 
but their unique perspective on life 
makes them particularly valuable to 
the community. We added a light- 
side and love of fun to a charac- 
teristically serious and deep-thinking 
community. We helped to create so- 
cial unity and tempered the _ philo- 
sophical, psychological and theolog- 
ical with a little practical. Whether 
by tradition or conditioning or just 
nature, women approach life with a 
different perspective — one which is 
often more perceptive, more sensitive 
to the emotional side of human na- 
ture, more patient and practical in 
dealing with everyday problems. 

This is not to hold women up as 
superior: It is obvious that the sexes 
were meant to be complementary. 
And it is for that reason that women 
are necessary to professional society. 
Now that modern technology has 
made it possible for women to be 
freed from the traditional bonds of 
domesticity, it is to the advantage 
of human-kind that they be given 
the opportunity to develop and to 
participate fully in all areas of so- 
ciety. 

After graduating with an M.R.E., | 
supported my attitude by rationaliza- 
tion. | had always been strongly mo- 
tivated to service in the Church, and 
my job with the National Council of 
Churches seemed to promise exciting 
work and valuable specialized train- 
ing. Seminary had not prepared me 
for either the communications disci- 
pline or the bureaucratic administra- 
tion, but in a general way the ex- 
perience proved extremely valuable 
and personally necessary. 

In most of my work with Inter- 
media, my sex has had no bearing 
on my career development of which 
| am aware, other than possibly start- 
ing at a lower salary level than a 
man might. That | am the only per- 
son still left from the old RAVEMCCO 
Staff is, if anything, proof that | have 
been treated fairly. As a woman, | 
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am even in an advantageous position 
now, since women and blacks are 
receiving special consideration for 
promotions. | believe that possibili- 
ties for women in the Church will 
continue to widen, however slowly. 

Two cliches | believe appropri- 
ately describe the situation for women 
today. The first points to the inevi- 
tability of their increasing presence 
in the professional market: “How ’ya 
gonna keep ’em down on the farm, 
after they’ve seen ‘Paree’?’” Once 
a woman has been in the _ profes- 
sional world, she will never again be 
completely satisfied with full-time 
domesticity. Once she has travelled 
or been excited and challenged by 
a job, there is no turning back. She 
may for a while be happy enough, 
but boredom is inevitable. This has 
been almost universal among the 
women | Know from 20 to 50 years 
of age, particularly those (all mar- 
ried and with children) in my N.O.W. 
consciousness-raising group: | have 
never had so much support for re- 
maining single as from these women. 

| came to the same _ conclusion 
from another direction. | at first 
regarded my career as only tempo- 
rary; | should eventually be getting 
married and raising a family. Now? 
| may still marry some day, for com- 
panionship; but children would 
change my free and independent life 
style, and | am not willing to make 
that change. | would never be happy 
“back on the farm,’ nor would chil- 
dren be happy with me. 

The second is the old maxim, 
“Rome was not built in a day.” It 
will take at least another generation 
for significant changes to be made 
in this society, truly equalizing 
women’s opportunity and power. Sex- 
ism, like racism, based on genera- 
tions of conditioning, is rooted too 
deeply in our thinking. True, such 
inroads are occurring aS women’s en- 
tering the ministry, but acceptance 
in the local church is very slow in 
coming. More and more women ex- 
ecutives are being hired by church 
boards and agencies, but ask any 
present woman executive what treat- 
ment her male associates afford her. 
Discrimination is not usually outright 
— it is in the subtle attitudes of men, 
many of whom are not themselves 
aware of it. In a meeting, for in- 
stance, the woman is invisible. Often 
what she has to say will be as ig- 
nored as if she had not spoken. 

It is to be hoped that the present 
generation of young parents, partic- 
ularly those women who have suf- 
















fered from discrimination, will ¢ 
their children with less regard to t 
traditional stereotypes of men a 
women, and more for individual 
man talents and personalities. 
then can there truly be equal oppor 
tunity for women. ¥ 

Generally positive about my sem 
inary experience, in looking back 
regret the limits imposed on traininy 
and opportunity for men and wome 
alike. The curriculum of any schoc 
is a product of its time, if not ; 
good five years earlier, but with m 
particular interest in administratioi 
and an almost scientific aspect 
church and Christian life, | sorel 
missed opportunity to specialize j 
these areas. As it was, most wome 
were channeled into the M.R.E. prc 
gram, with the specific design the 
they be Directors of Christian Edi 
cation in local churches. Conse 
quently, very little of my seminar 
training has been of practical us 
to me. A few good courses in busines 
administration would have been ¢ 
greater benefit to me and, | daresa) 
some of the M.Div.’s, since a good| 
percentage of Church bureaucrai 
are former pastors. Studies in socic 
logical research, public relation 
techniques, fund raising or creativ 
writing would have had students bea 
ing down the doors to get in. Thes 
are all disciplines | have had 1 
learn in my work. 

The major effects of seminary ¢ 
my career have been subjective. TF 
most direct result is that it opene 
the door to the job, and keeps tr 
door open for advancement. In nm 
world the ordained person has 
special advantage over the layme 
— sometimes to the disadvantage | 
a church agency concerned wi 
business efficiency; the clergyman 
not always the best business ma 
But, even though | am not ordaine 
my seminary degree carries with 
a certain prestige which helps m 
over some of the career hurdles fa: 
ing women in what is still pret 
largely a man’s world. As a memb’- 
of the religious elite, | meet mo? 
acceptance in clerical circles, all 
my many contacts from school al 
among the widening circle of alurri 
increase my value as a public rel 
tions person. 

| am a stronger person for tho 
two years. | have a _ self-confiden 
that comes from a strong theologic! 
foundation and deepened faith, 
well as having proven my competen 
in a tough academic world — a va 
able undergirding for my work. 
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Ms. Muller 


Merjorie Miller, in pursuit of a 
aching career, took a B.A. at 
uskingum College and an M. Litt. 
| the University of Pittsburgh, both 
history. But after three years as a 
gh school teacher, she felt “an 
ge for cing more.’ 


r 


It is fascinating, in retrospect, to 
ager the steps which have led 
ye toward a career. In my case, 
ork in the Church was not a 
anned activity but a “happening” 
a life that has been a step-by- 
ep process. 
AS the granddaughter of one United 
‘esbyterian minister and the daugh- 
r of another, | gained an early 
vareness of the Church’s’ impor- 
= for individuals and for society 
whole. Then, as a college stu- 
t, | was enriched by the Chris- 
in atmosphere of Muskingum, a 
nited Presbyterian college. 
i lowing a year of graduate study 
large university and three years 
public high school teaching, | felt 
“urge for something more.” Dur- 
dithe summer of 1963, while work- 
a. a volunteer secretary for the 
bee byterian Mission in Guatemala, 
bs encouraged to enter Princeton 
minary. Again proceeding step-by- 
entered Princeton as a special 
al i nt, accumulating sufficient cred- 



























Ms. Miller: 


continue and earn an M.R.E. in the 
spring of 1965. 

The big question that spring was, 
What next? My own preferences lay 
along the line of administrative and/ 
or editorial work. Through the Phila- 
delphia office [the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, UPUSA. ed.], | was 
led to my first full-time church posi- 
tion. 

The job was both unique and _ in- 
teresting: to promote COEMAR’s 
work among. regional and_ state 
United Presbyterian Women’s groups 
in twelve Midwestern states. Before 
moving to the Kansas City head- 
quarters office, | participated in a 
six-week COEMAR-sponsored tour of 
East Asia. 

My strong belief in Christian mis- 
sion made this job very satisfying. 
At the same time, | regretted that 


VMy Lite.. Has Been 


the formal mission promotion pro- 
gram was limited to women’s groups 
and did not include “the church at 
large.” 

In 1968 | joined the staff of the 
American Bible Society in New York 
City. It was scheduled as a one-year 
assignment to administer comple- 
tion of an historical research pro- 
ject. From there, | moved into an ex- 
ecutive position within the Church 
Relations Department. For the past 
three years, | have promoted the 
Bible Society among its seventy sup- 
porting denominations, stimulating 
financial support which will extend 
Christian beliefs and practices through 
distribution of the Scriptures. 


Building Friendship. 





Looking back, my life to date has 
been guided one step at a time. | 
have not planned a career but, 
rather, have gone where | felt called 
and needed. My Princeton Seminary 
degree was the key which unlocked 
the doors to two rewarding Church- 
related positions. In addition, | re- 
call my two Seminary years as a 
very happy experience,. a confirma- 
tion that | enjoy a Church vocational 
environment. 

During the past seven years, I’ve 
observed that the Church often limits 
its professional woman executives. 
With few exceptions, these women 
are given jobs dealing exclusively 
with women or with some aspect of 
Christian education. A change of at- 
titude may be seen in the increase 
of woman ministers and in the elec- 
tions of Lois Stair and Cynthia 
Wedel. But the trend needs to per- 
vade the general ranks of full-time 
professional women workers if it is 


Guided’ 


to be fully valid and effective — and 
if the Church-at-large wants to ben- 
efit fully from the training, talents 
and experience of these _ profes- 
sionals. 

Three years ago Business Week 


had an article entitled “For Women, 


a Difficult Climb to the Top.” It re- 
ported that, by 1980, many top ex- 
ecutive jobs would probably be avail- 
able for women. Now that is encour- 
aging. But, while being sustained by 
that hope, | have also been stimu- 
lated by this timely adage: 

Look like a girl; 

Act like a lady; 

Think like a man; 

And work like a dog! 


A Sharing Moment 
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Monica E. McKig, a native of San 
Diego, California, is a graduate of 
Monmouth College, Illinois, with an 
honors degree in Philosophy. Readers 
of the News may remember that her 
involvement with the School for the 
Deaf, over which she passes as of 
little moment, led to the Seminary’s 
instituting a new course, open to the 
public, in communicating with the 
hearing-disadvantaged. Her other field 
work has been accomplished with the 
same deft, enthusiastic success. 


The possibilities in professional 
ministry are great, but not without 
struggle and patience. There are 
times when one feels called by God 
to be, to act, to participate; but 
others around one may not hear that 
Call. 

My own involvement with the 
Church began when | was six years 
old. | attended a Catholic boarding 
school for seven years, participating 
in their tradition and way of life; on 
weekends | attended a Presbyterian 
church. At nine | began my studies 
of Christian religions. During high 
school | attended a Mormon church 
for a year and also studied Chris- 
tian Science. Upon graduation | was 
a Deputy to Germany from my home 
Presbyterian church, a part of their 
mission program, which sent groups 
of Americans overseas to meet with 
other students for an exchange of 
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ideas and traditions. 

A college philosophy major brought 
further studies of Christianity, to 
which | added Eastern religions and 
beliefs. During a year in Germany | 
decided to go to seminary. 

At Princeton | have worked with 
youth in a local church program, 
have been supervisor to high school 
students at the M. H. Katzenbach 
School for the Deaf and have served 
as a researcher-chaplain at the Great 
Gorge Ski Resort. For the past two 
summers | have been an assistant 
pastor, and this summer my respon- 
sibilities also include acting as full- 
time minister to a small community 
parish outside Annapolis, Maryland. 

Future plans depend largely on 
what positions are open to a woman. 
| should like to be involved with 
some kind of street ministry — set- 
ting up foster homes for those who 
need supervision rather than a deten- 
tion home, for example, or working 
in drug rehabilitation or with a half- 
way house — where the community 
problems are involved and need pre- 
sents itself. 

There are definite disadvantages 
to being a woman as far as finding 
rewarding employment is concerned, 
even within the Church; yet, if one 
is willing to put forth the effort, there 
is much that can and must be done 
in a pioneering way of life. 


‘AN EVER-NEW 
CHALLENGE 
AND JOY’ 


Ruth Grob grew up in Zurich, 
Switzerland. She holds the “Matura” 
Cequivalent of an A.B.) of the Toech- 
terschule Zurich and a Ph.D., magna 
cum laude, from the University of 
Zurich. After coming to the United 
States she taught modern languages 
for two years at Whitworth College. 
Then... 


My desire to teach Biblical litera- 
ture and Biblical theology at the 
college level became very strong. | 


decided to attend Princeton Sem- 
inary, from which | received a B.D. 
in 1952. | shall always be deeply 





grateful to all of my Seminary profes 
sors, particularly my faculty advi 
Dr. Otto A. Piper, also to Dr. Henr 
S. Gehman and to Dr. John 
Mackay for his understanding a 
scholarship help. 

Ever since my Seminary years 
have taught: first at a high “rele 








Richmond, Virginia; then — religion 
philosophy and New Testament Gree! 
— at the College of Emporia [1 
60]. In 1958 | was ordained to thr 
ministry. 


In 1960 Ruth Grob became As 
sociate Professor of Religion and Ph, 
losophy at the College of Idaho, Cala 
well, Idaho; in 1965 she was mad 
a full professor. She teaches Biblice 
Literature, Christian Faith, Chri, 
Ethics and an occasional philosoph 
course and, since the beginning ¢ 
the past academic year, has ha 
charge of some chaplain work. He 
essay “Christian Hope” was publishe 
in the March-May issue, 1970, ¢ 
“Enquiry.” A sabbatical year, 1965, 
70, was spent studying in Tuebir 
gen and traveling in Lebanon, Israe 
and Turkey. | 


| find teaching and working tc 
gether with students an_ ever-ne' 
challenge and joy. For my academi 
work, and for sharing the problem 
of my students, the exegesis an 
doctrine courses | took at Princeto 
Seminary have been by far the mo: 
helpful. | do hope that before lon 
these basic courses will again be 
the very center of many seminarie: 
Last, not least, | should like to e: 
press deep gratitude for the wonde 
ful and lasting friendships formed du 
ing my Seminary years. | 
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The excellence of the Chaplain at 
Middlebury during my student days 
made me at home in religion. But 
it is of note that the principal factor 
in my attending seminary was the 
college’s first ‘‘Religion Conference 
Weekend,” with a man and a woman 
as co-chairmen. My volunteer assist- 
ance to the woman, a personal friend, 
actually initiated my career in reli- 


gion. 
After graduating as a_ French 
major | worked for a year at the 


United Nations, to broaden my per- 
spective, before applying to a sem- 
inary (not Princeton). The reply was 
that | could not be seriously con- 
sidered as a candidate: A woman 
would take the place of a man. The 
implication was that someone who 
could not and would not contribute 
to the work of the Church would 
cheat the Church of someone who 
would. While contemplating my next 
step, | studied for a year at Cam- 
bridge University. Here | lived at 
one seminary and had to commute 
via bicycle to my classwork in an- 
other (Presbyterian), since the latter 
did not permit resident women stu- 
dents. However, the year had great 
value; during it | made a definite 
decision to pursue a Bachelor of 
Divinity degree and became _inter- 
ested in New Testament studies. 

| encountered no difficulty in en- 
rolling in Princeton Seminary. After 
graduating | pursued my chief other 
interest, inner-city work, serving as 
Parish Worker and Minister of Chris- 
tian Education at Greystone Presby- 
terian Church, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


The pastor was ‘tolerant’ in terms 
of women in the ministry and en- 
couraged my participation in each 


aspect of the church’s functions (ex- 
cept the sacraments, since | was not 
ordained), including preaching. For 
the most part the congregation ac- 
cepted me; the principal objector to 
my being in the pulpit admitted he 
did not approve of women preaching, 
“put you do a good job.” It was 
good to know that one’s training can 
affect and _ disturb people’s_ pre- 
judices! 

The constant pleading, vocal and 
otherwise, of parish ministers for an- 
swers on the basic authority of the 
Church (and thus a minister's au- 
thority in teaching and proclaiming) 
motivated my return to Princeton for 
a master’s degree in New Testament. 
The year’s increased involvement and 
curiosity in Biblical Studies led me 
to apply as a doctoral candidate; and 
a visiting Danish professor, con- 


Ms. Edwards 


Elizabeth Gordon Edwards’ _ bio- 
graphy, in brief, was presented in 
the spring issue of the News when 
she became one of the first two 
women in Princeton Seminary’s his- 
tory to receive a Th.D. Her decision 
to work toward the degree was made 
“despite the fact that a personnel 
officer (male) in the UPUSA was ex- 
tremely discouraging: Not only were 
jobs teaching religion scarce, he in- 
formed me, but ‘What would a 
woman Th.D, do? Do you know any?’ 
We believe the following article, writ- 
ten in a tent in the Oregon woods, 
answers his question fully, so far as 
Ms. Edwards’ “do” is concerned. 


“What Would a 
Woman [h.D. 
DO? 



























cerned that American women be 
granted equal consideration with me 
as they are in Denmark, was ij 
fluential in my acceptance. | we 
fortunate enough to have opportu . 
ties while working for my degree tc 
gain teaching experience by bot 


departmental assistant, points whic 
speak favorably of the attitude towa 
women held by members of the B 
lical Department. 

My work as an instructor in 


teaching Greek and translating 1 
New Testament. It is often madi 


edly needed in the faculties a 
administrations of seminaries: partl’ 
for the sake of women students, bu 


relate to women, as they must oa 
in their jobs. Much of this opportunit) 
comes, of course, not only durin 
classroom hours but with evel 
greater impact during hours of in 
‘ormal talk. | 

Any consideration of women’) 
place in the professional ministry c 
the Church must include three mai 
points. First, it is imperative the 
women not simply assume the mal 
role, e.g., the parish ministry as 
has been presented to them by er 
Each must first decide what the pat 


ish ministry requires, consider h 
own abilities, unique or not, an 
create her own role. t 


Second, because the parish 
istry has only recently opened i 
coors to women, there is a dan 


io 
i 
hat women will rush into them with- 
yut adequate thought. A strength of 
surrent seminarians is their interest 
jn unusual forms of ministry, as or- 
Jained pastors or laymen; and women 
just not let themselves be left be- 
tind in this exciting time of experi- 
nentation. 

‘Third, women ministers must now 
»ndure — and survive — some few 
ears of both advantages and dif- 
iculties engendered by the ‘novelty’ 
spect of their calling. On occasion 
his very novelty can make a woman 
more effective, but she must con- 
stantly guard against permitting her- 
elf to ‘get away with’ less real 
work because students or congrega- 
ions do not know quite what to ex- 
yect from her. In this growing pe- 
jiod of the Church, women especially 
nust bear in mind that competence, 























Ms. Swope 
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which speaks for itself, is always 
the key to acceptance and effec- 
tiveness. 

Princeton Seminary’s responsibility 
in preparing women for their min- 
istries differs little from that for men; 
Essentially it must train them well as 
individuals, regardless of their sex, 
and open their eyes to the crucial 
needs of the Church and the ways 
in which these needs may realis- 
tically be met. It must encourage 
women to be aware of the type of 
positions available to them, must pre- 
vent over-idealism, while urging them 
to create new positions for them- 
selves — as ministers, as people, as 
wemen, as Christians dedicated to 
Christ and change in society — and 
in the Church. And it must also help 
men students accept the women as 
equal partners. 





Jean Anne Swope (72B) has at 
least two “firsts” to her credit: She 
was the first woman elected Pres- 
ident of the Senior Class at Princeton 
Seminary and the first woman to be 
ordained by the Utica (New York) 
Presbytery. 

Jean, who comes from New Hart- 
ford, New York, is a graduate of the 
Utica Free Academy and Muskingum 
College. At Muskingum she majored 
in Sociology and minored in English; 
her thesis, foreshadowing her _ inter- 
ests at Seminary, was entitled “The 
Social Implications of Ethnic Humor.” 
Among her many awards were a 
Junior Honors Colloquium in Philos- 
ophy, a Senior Sociology Depart- 
mental Assistantship and membership 
in the Senior Women’s Honorary, all 
at college; and the William Tennent 
Scholarship in Christian Education, the 
Leopold Schepp Foundation Fellow- 
ship, a Sewickley Scholarship and the 
Charles Reller Memorial Fund Award, 
all in her Seminary years. 

She helped finance her college study 
by working as a long distance oper- 
ator for the New York Bell Telephone 
Company during the summer and as 
receptionist-switchboard operator at 
Muskingum during the academic year. 
She has been a member of the sum- 
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mer staff for the Camden Metropolitan 
Ministry and student assistant at the 
Westminster Presbyterian = Church, 
Camden; Hotel Saint George Chap- 
lain for some 500 senior citizens and 
worker for a supper program for 
older people at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Brooklyn; Clinical Pastoral 
Education Chaplain for the Bergen 
County Department of Pastoral Care, 
Bergen Pines, Paramus, New Jersey, 
in a hospital rehabilitation ward, the 
Juvenile Shelter for Psychiatric Diag- 
nostic Referrals and the County Jail; 
and Demographic Research Consultant, 
Presbyterian Senior Services of the 
Presbytery of New York City. 

Jean has been called to the Pres- 
byterian Church of New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, as Assistant Pastor. She 
will bring to her new duties a_phi- 
losophy best expressed in her own 
words: 


First, | would consider myself a 
witness to the life and message of 
Jesus Christ... a friend as well as 
a serious counselor to the members 
of my congregation. A priority is to 
lead the congregation in worship, an 
act which sustains and cannot be 
separated from our daily lives. | would 
expect to pray for and with the con- 
gregation. To be called to be a pas- 
tor is to assume the role of teacher, 
so that persons are nurtured, grow 
and understand their faith.... As a 
pastor | hope that | will enable others 
to assume significant responsibility 
for the program leadership of the 
church, using me as a resource per- 
son. 

My basic confession is ‘Jesus 
Christ is Lord.” All other confessions 
are means of expanding that base.... 
A confession cannot be separated 
from one’s present life or point of 
time in history. 

It is crucial that the church min- 
ister to the community in which it 
is located, which means a commit- 
ment to our hospitals, jails, schools, 
youth and aged, and to the individual 
needs of the congregation. To be 
agents of reconciliation where there 
is alienation between groups, _indi- 
viduals and generations, as well as 
races, is a focal point for our wit- 
ness. | take seriously the mandates 
to feed the hungry, to clothe the 
naked, to visit the imprisoned, to give 
drink to the thirsty. The confession 
of 1967 provides the framework for 
the church's mission locally, nation- 
ally and internationally. People must 
know that we as a church are con- 
cerned about them, 
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” DEEP Oates 


NOW 


Being the daughter of a Presby- 
terian minister may have its disad- 
vantages, but when | entered Sterling 
College in the fall of ’62 | knew 
where | was going. Since the day 
| was born, | had been around min- 
isters and involved in the work of 
the Church. These factors certainly 
were influential on the direction be- 
ing taken. Christian Education was 
the goal, and educator was the role. 
By hook or crook, this preacher’s 
kid was determined to get through 
college in spite of some high school 
teachers who insisted that the mental 
faculties for college-level work were 
not there. 

Through those college years came 
the challenge of some very con- 
servative theology, most of which 
turned me off. | seemed to be a 
rather conservative thinker — but not 
that conservative. At the end of four 
years it was time to begin hearing 
something different, new and excit- 
ing. 

In the fall of ‘66 | began studies 
at Princeton Theological Seminary. 
It was a shakedown. Whew! What an 
experience — the kind of thing that 
was needed to get life style, the- 
ology, Christian Education, the Church 
into perspective. My ideas and philos- 
ophies were constantly challenged. 


Mary M. McKemy is a B.A. grad- 
vate of Sterling College and received 
an M.R.E. from Princeton Seminary in 
1968. Commissioned a Church Worker 
by the Presbytery of Monmouth in 
1969, she was Director of Christian 
Education at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Hightstown, New Jersey, 
from 1968 to 1971 and is now 
D.C.E. at the First Presbyterian Church 
of Billings, Montana. 





There was much rethinking to do. 
It was the kind of evaluating process 
which might cause Linus to come 
to grips with his insecurity and re- 
alize that his blanket no_ longer 
satisfied his need. This tearing down, 
weeding out process was one | was 
not sure | could survive — but | did. 
The educational experience was not 
confined to the classroom. Discus- 
sions with fellow seminarians re- 
vealed new kinds of ministry; most 
intriguing to me were the unique 
things being done in the area of 
youth ministry. In the past four years 
of working with young people | have 
drawn heavily upon ideas coming 
from those discussions, many of them 
from the classes with one Freda 
Gardner. 
Probably the 


most meaningful 








times in my work have been th 
precious hours with high school stt 
dents, those maturing adults who 
we often mistake as the Church 
tomorrow, only to discover that the 
are the Church today. These activ 
exciting young people give hope t 
us who work in the Church, kno} 
ing that for them, and ourselves, th 
future is now. 

There have been times of frustra 
tion, and there will be more, | an 
sure. | have been accepted — per 
haps not in the way | should liki 
to be, but in time and with wor’ 
perhaps | can be better understooc 

Being the little old coffee makel 
cookie baker, sweet quiet hostess i 
just not my idea of a Christian Edu 
cator. This has been to the disma 
of some session members and mir 
isters, but fortunately for me th 
men of Yellowstone Presbytery wit 
whom | serve are both respectft 
and understanding. Working with > 
is surely a pleasure. 

Being one’s self is the key to fh 
kind of job | do. Being one’s self | 
a key for everyone, really. The soon 
we realize who we are as individual 
as a community, as the Church, t 
better we_ shall C 
ahead with faith for the future whi 


is now. 
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a George L. Hunt (43B), 


_(24B), Secretary-Treasurer. 


® AAEC RESOLUTION ON WOMEN 


| 


At its October 3d meeting the Princeton Theological 
seminary Alumni Association Executive Council took note 
of the increasing number of women Seminary students. 
\t_ present 76 women are enrolled at PTS, 46 in the 
A.Div. program and 18 in the MRE courses. [The others 
re candidates for the Th.D./Ph.D. or the Th.M. degree.] 
since 1932, 265 women have received degrees from the 
seminary. 


Over the past decade lay women have assumed in- 
sreasing leadership in the Church, but it is still extremely 
lifficult for them to find employment as pastors or as- 
‘ociate pastors. In a resolution, the Council urges pas- 


ors and congregations to become more fully aware of 
. 
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Executive Council Officers (l. to 
‘): Reuel E. Johnson (48B), Vice 


President; Elmer G. Homrighausen 


this tremendous reservoir of talent and ability and to 
give serious consideration to the calling of women to 
positions of pastoral leadership and roles in the Church. 


In the same meeting plans were laid for the next 
Alumni Day, which was announced for Tuesday, May 29 
— a break from the traditional Monday Alumni gathering. 


The AAEC meets twice annually to consider matters 
of interest to the Alumni and discuss their relationship 
with the Seminary. They have been consulted recently 
for their reactions and ideas on such matters as continu- 
ing education, the Doctor of ministry program and the 
role of women in the Seminary. 


Present on October 3d were (I. to 
r.): Philip R. Magee (52B), James 
D. Brown (67B), Bruce G. Ingles 
(66B), Barbara E. Nelson (66E), 
Reuel E. Johnson (48B), Elmer G., 
Homrighausen (24B), George L. 
Hunt (43B). 














Ms. Watson 


“And 


I 
Responded” 


E. Cherry Watson is a graduate of 
Germantown Friends School and of 
Transylvania College, where she 
earned an A.B. in Religion. She re- 
ceived her B.D. from Princeton Sem- 
inary in 1970. 


What, motivates a person to go into 
the ministry is an involved question, 
for it speaks of how God works in 
and through people. God called me 
into the ministry, but he used many 
people and places to bring about 
that call. Probably my Quaker high 
school caused me to question my 
purpose in life rather early; perhaps 
one deciding moment was writing a 
paper on the subject: | said then 
that | felt my purpose in life was to 
serve God. Another was going for- 
ward at the Billy Graham Crusade 
and committing my life to God. 
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The commitment and the call were 
strong, but | did not know what 
form that call would take. Not know- 
ing any women ministers | had no 
models to follow, and it was difficult 
to envision becoming a minister. But 
God had called and | responded 
and went to seminary — Princeton 
Seminary, because it was near home 
and our church had always had stu- 
dent assistants from Princeton. 

After graduation the Presbyterian 
Church in Hagerstown, Maryland, 
called me. The church wanted a 
Director of Christian Education, but 
during the initial interview | explained 
to the committee my wish to be an 
assistant pastor. They called me, and 
| felt that God wanted me to accept. 


| came in July 1970. My major 
responsibilities are in Christian Edu- 
cation — Sunday School, Youth 
Groups, Small Groups, and so forth 
— but | also preach once a month 
and share pastoral responsibilities 
with the senior pastor. 

As the first woman minister in the 
community, the presbytery and the 
synod, | have had a chance to en- 
gage in such activities as the min- 
isterium, County Council of Churches 
and presbytery and synod commit- 
tees. With the present emphasis on 
fair representation of Women, and 
with the growing awareness of the 
sexist attitudes of our church, | be- 
lieve there will be more openings 
for women within the church struc- 
tures. The difficulty is in the hiring 
practices of the local churches. Many 
still hesitate to hire women, a most 
unfortunate attitude which contact 
with women ministers should help 
overcome, 


It is difficult to judge how much 
a school shapes one’s way of think- 
ing and form of ministry. | am grate- 
ful for my Princeton Seminary Edu- 
cation. Having seen other seminaries 
since graduation, | am_ particularly 
appreciative of the de-emphasis of 
denominationalism within Princeton 
Seminary. The stress was on our 
Christian knowledge and __ beliefs, 
rather than in our Presbyterianism. 


| believe also that Princeton tries 
to include both liberals and conserv- 
atives (if it is possible to use such 
categories) on its faculty and within 
the student body. This may cause 
conflict but, more importantly, it al- 
lows for dialogue and choice. A stu- 
dent may choose a faculty member 
who affirms or challenges his own 
point of view; | believe this kind of 
freedom is natural and healthy. 









































“Jesus Freak 
witha 


MISSION: 


Dorothy Payne, in addition to de! 
grees from Ripon College and Prince} 
ton Seminary, holds an M.Div. fron) 
New York Theological Seminary anc 
is now studying for her S.T.M. Affe) 
graduating from Princeton she madi 
an abortive attempt to use a retrea) 
and study center as a means fo 
raising the status of the single womé 
only to discover that the _ institutie 
was interested only in an “elite 
clientele. Believing that “God wi 


ee re ae ee 


) 
if 


give you everything you need IN H 
SERVICE,” she struck out on her owr, 
With $400, an aged jalopy and he 


convictions, she spent the next eigk 
months going to major cities, tall 
ing with top church and “church f& 
newal” people — hundreds of then 
“By February (1967)... only a hale 
ful had really heard what | was sa} 
ing about the facelessness of singl 
people, especially the middle-age 
single woman.” 

That handful, forming a sponso 
ing committee, moved Ms. Payne ini 
a women’s hotel, where she becami 
an anonymous “pastor,” continuin\ 
her job of consciousness raising. Fror 
March 1967 through May 1971 — 
time was devoted to counseling, | 
cussion groups, Bible study semina 
and worship groups with wome 
residents; retreats and conferences ot 
side the hotel; speeches to women 
church groups; lectures and her bool 
“Women without Men.” 

She is ncw Director of Extensi 
Programs at New York Theologie 
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Seminary, teaching such courses ; 
“Women at the Crossroads,” “Theolog 
of Women,” “Woman in a World ¢ 
Change” and “Liberation of Women 
Most recently she has won permissi¢ 
to start a Center for Women at e 


York Seminary, to “search out 
struggle with emerging concepts: 1 
ological, sexual, biblical... and €0, 
tinue consciousness raising thre ¢ 
writing.... Certainly my Semina} 
training was necessary to most oF @ 
present pursuits.” . 
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| came to Princeton Seminary | 
September 1963, an angry middl 
aged single feminist Jesus Fre: 


































th a mission! You may recall that 
ost of the words | have just used 
id little meaning to Americans in 
63, although several of them now 
we multiple, often threatening, con- 
tations. Almost everything about me 
as against me. | was first of all 
woman, a woman who had asked 


-enter a ‘‘Man’s world” — the sem- 
ary. 
| was an angry woman — angry 


all the things we have been hear- 
g about recently concerning peo- 
2 who are women: discrimination 
jainst me in every job | had ever 
id; destructive sexism in both of 
y marriages; injustice in tax laws 
1ich made me pay more taxes than 
y married sisters and brothers, even 
ough | had an ill mother and aunt 
support; discrimination against me 
educational pursuits; unused en- 
gy and potential which made me 
jpear more aggressive and angry 
an | actually was, out of boredom, 
istration and near despair. | was 
satisfied with the establishment and 
ied out against injustice. 

| was middle-aged (now termed 
der’) in a community of students 
jung enough to be my children and 
ofessors, my peers or younger, who 
3re not accustomed to teaching 
tudents (particularly women) whose 
‘perience of life outranked their own 
sademic years. 

| was single in a culture which 
_mply did not understand that single- 
i sss may be a state of life one 
f ‘efers to a less than excellent mar- 
: age — single in a society which 
iid loud and clear YOU HAVE NO 
“ \ENTITY UNLESS YOU ARE MAR- 
i Te ay 

“'l was a Jesus Freak with a mis- 
7 on. In February of that same year 
had had what Brandon, in ‘The 
f attle for the Soul,” calls a “sudden 
_ onversion.”” Even now | can recall 
“very vivid detail of the experience 
i coming to know Jesus Christ as 
"y personal savior, while at the same 
i stant knowing the depth of my sin 
“that, daily, | am the one who cru- 
" fies Him. These have again become 
“\miliar words through the Jesus 
 jovement, but in 1963 most people 
ho heard me talk about my changed 
4 fe either were put off by my ex- 
 eriences and my verbalization of 
. 1em (because of negative factors in 
\ ‘eir own lives, having grown up in 
"nurches where the Word of love 
aS preached but not lived) or 
imply thought | was a little off the 
i jath of sanity — a nut. Liberals 
(Alle me a ‘fundamentalist’ and | 





Ms. Payne 


had no idea at the time what that 
meant. | knew only that my life had 
been changed and Jesus did it. (As 
an aside, | hope the young people 
in the Jesus Movement today get 
some excellent training, as | did, not 
only in what conversion means but 
in how to use the power and energy 
of the New Life in praise of God 
and in His service.) 

| not only had been “turned on 
to Jesus” but had been given a mis- 
sion as well: Only a few days after 
my Experience it became clear to 
me that something must be done 
about the facelessness of the single 
woman in our society. No person 
had asked me to do this; it was a 
deep KNOWING at the center of my 
being — later to be understood by 
me as a “calling.” This is one of 
the things Princeton helped me 
understand... especially men_ like 
Richard Shaull, Seward Hiltner, James 
Loder, David Willis, Bill Beeners — 
men who were helping us understand 
“secular Christianity,” ‘“God’s love for 
the world,” the meaning of ‘“serv- 
ice in the name of Christ.” 


Yes, | arrived at Princeton with 
evangelistic zeal, literal belief in the 
Bible and belief in miracles _per- 
formed by the power of God; with 
a personal commitment to the per- 
son of Jesus as Savior; with a deep 
longing to serve him the rest of my 
life. 

What Princeton did for me is very 
difficult to evaluate. The very things 
| rebelled against the most | now 
appreciate the most and some things 


| then felt of great importance now 
seem of little significance. But they 
might be summed up as intellectual 
discipline; a few caring people — a 
community of perhaps three or four 
on the faculty and about the same 
number of students; growth through 
suffering. How grateful | am for the 
rigid study discipline required at 
Princeton. Seven years from the day 
of graduation it stands high on the 
list of things for which | am most 
grateful. | had not studied previously 
for eighteen years and learning to 
use my ratiocinative powers was pain- 
ful, but | grew. There were times 
when | was very angry that certain 
professors did not let me get away 
with using my experiences in life as 
valid criteria in papers and seminars. 
| had to study the books, dig for in- 
formation, give proof of my research. 
It has made further study much 
easier and has helped me in numer- 
ous other ways. Now, in 1972, it 
pains me to see other institutions 
permitting mediocre education. As the 
spirit grows, it longs for food, food 
often found through the study of 
meaningful matters. It taught me that 
getting turned on to Jesus is only 
the beginning of witness and service; 
that struggling with various concepts 
in several disciplines helps in work- 
ing out a greater understanding of 
God and therefore a deeper knowl- 
edge of my own nature; that biblical 
studies and the examination of church 
history Can open up a whole new 
world! (Knowledge of the struggle of 
the centuries helped me understand 
Our Own century’s strivings); that an 
experience, even of Jesus, must be 
grounded in more substantial things 
if it is to bear fruit for the kingdom 
of God. 


Of course each strength has a cor- 
responding weakness and what | have 
said above is the manner in which | 
see the intellectual discipline in ret- 
rospect. At the beginning being 
forced to study gave me the horrors. 
| had a “living relationship with 
Christ,” after all, and was _ fearful 
that many of the things | was learn- 
ing would destroy Jesus for me. This 
did not happen, of course. Biblical 
Criticism, the study of heresies, con- 
frontation with secular Christianity, 
et al.. shook me to my roots; but it 
strengthened my faith in all | had 
experienced. It is true, however, that 
much of the ‘book learnin’”’ was 
alienated from the realities we were 
facing day by day in our personal 
lives, at the seminary. and in the 
churches we served. Not until after 
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| had graduated did | learn to put 
the pain of life, the book knowledge, 
my experience of Jesus and my 
understanding of the tradition into a 
workable unity. Much of what we 
learned was really too rational and 
theoretical for many students but it 
happened to be a good balance for 
my then emotional/evangelical under- 
standing of the faith. 


The community of believers was 
immensely important to my maturity, 
as a person and in the faith. A few 
people who cared and who had faith 
in me against all odds encouraged 
faith in myself and my potential — 
and in other human beings: a stu- 
dent, twenty years my junior, who 
agreed to carry on a dialogue with 
me (| was to help her be more 
verbal about her faith and she was 
to help me to be less so and thus 
less offensive in my verbal witness. 
It was a fearsome thing for each 


of us but we both grew in our 
understanding of life, caring, faith 
and God in the process); a small 


group of women with whom | dis- 
cussed theology and psychology es- 
pecially and with whom | prayed; 
(especially) those professors named 
above, who went the second mile and 
sometimes the third in their faith in 
me and their help; the community of 
seekers and searchers within the 
church community which | served 
during field work, who challenged me 
with their questions and, through 
their faith and love, stretched me 
beyond where | was week by week. 
| had not grown up in the church 
and these experiences helped me 
understand something of the true 
significance of ‘one body in Christ,” 
“the priesthood of all believers,” ‘the 
household of faith’ and other like 


concepts. 
But there were also those who 
thought | was very foolish as a 


woman to quit my job at forty-five 
years of age for anything, especially 
to enter a seminary. Some Princeton 
professors tried very hard to dis- 
courage me from entering. (Aside: 
nothing much has changed in this 
regard with these particular profes- 
sors, | understand, since a friend of 
mine had much the same experience 
this year!) Up to this point in my 
new spiritual life | had not had much 
opposition, but now | began to under- 
stand that the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob and my God had 
always called people out and away 
from the bondage of their past and 
that it had never been easy. A few 
years earlier | would have taken 
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some easy path, taking tranquilizers 
or simply going back to my dreary 
work-a-day world. But | had already 
quit my job, given up my residence, 
cut many ties. In a very real way 
| could not back out. Thus | learned 
one of the most valuable lessons of 
all: that the human being usually 
tries to flee from conflict, struggle, 
strife, dying to oneself, stretching 
beyond oneself; but it is exactly at 
these points that newness of life 
has an opportunity to emerge again 
and again and again. | want to give 
credit here especially to Professors 
Hiltner, Beeners and Loder, who not 
only supported me through these very 
difficult times but also helped me 
to understand. They helped me see 
that suffering in its widest sense 
means the capacity to be acted upon, 
to be changed, moved, transformed 


by the action of or in relation to the 







other(s); that giving and _ receivin 
love (whether between you and G 
you and yourself or you and other 
means a shattering of self-centere 
ness, of self-ease, of self-service an) 
this means suffering! 


This lesson was not only importar 
to me personally, but to the mis 
sion to which | had been called, t 
help other faceless women becom 
free from many of the same bondage! 
(living for oneself, boring jobs, mear 
ingless lives, caring too much abot 
the opinions of an uncaring society 
including the church) and to rais 
the consciousness of the chure 
about the scandalous waste of s 
much potential latent in these greé 
human beings. 





Much of my own present inne 
freedom and joy are the result c 
what Princeton did for me. 








Ms. Smith 


Agnes K. (“Billie”) Smith is a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Synod of Penn- 
sylvania, UPUSA, with headquarters 
in Camp Hill, Pennsylvania. 


When the second class of Prince- 
ton Seminary women graduated with 
the M.R.E., in 1948, we marched down 
the long aisle of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Chapel behind all the others, 
both faculty members and degree 
candidates. | walked alone that day, 
bringing up the rear, but since then 
| have made some “firsts.” 

After graduating from Cornell with 
majors in rural sociology and edu- 
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cation, | had had some good ey 
periences at Princeton in the mir. 
istry of National Missions, on sur 
mer service projects. Now | electe 
to return to one of these areas, a 
a Sunday School Missionary in th 
Presbytery of Helena, Montana. Her 
| developed, on an itineration schec 
ule, a ministry of worship, Churc, 
Schools, Vacation Church School 
and visitation in small rural com 
munities which had known no re¢ 
ular ministry. , 

Four of the small communities ¢ 
the Presbytery came to realize th 
a more permanent ministry w 
within their reach, if they would wo 
together. At their request, the Pre 
bytery organized a “larger parish 
the Madison Valley Community - 
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byterian Church. 

Resigning to make way for an 
dained minister, | moved into We 
Yellowstone, the west gate to Ye 
lowstone Park, where | had oct 
sionally conducted’ services, 4 
worked with the residents to orgé 
ize a congregation. With the help 
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nme Congregational District Super- 
itendent, we baptized a large num- 
yer of children and adults. We also 
‘ganized the Yellowstone Community 
‘hurch, which, on one ordinary sum- 
ner Sunday, found tourists from 23 
tates worshiping with us. This con- 
‘regation has since affiliated with 
e@ United Presbyterian Church. 
The Board of National Missions next 
ent me to Alaska, as a Bible teacher 
t Sheldon Jackson Junior College. 
lere | was most grateful for the 
tinceton Seminary work in Biblical 
tudies, under Dr. Kuist. Even today, 
saching an adult class, | find my- 
elf still using his methods of Bible 
tudy and interpretation. 

Coming out of Alaska, | found a 
hallenging ministry for women open- 
ng in the field of Christian Educa- 
on. After a great year of graduate 
fork with Dr. Campbell Wyckoff, | 
ecame a Director of Religious Edu- 
ation, first in Princeton, then in 
airborn, Ohio. Administration of a 
ist-growing ministry of education in 
yose churches was a real challenge. 
particularly enjoyed the work of 
sadership education in the local 
Ongregations and in the Synod of 
‘ew Jersey. And who can forget the 
outh retreats of the Princeton Church, 
ften led by Seminary faculty mem- 
ers or students? 

Now | am sitting behind a desk! 
‘ helping two staff members of the 
ynod of Pennsylvania-West Virginia 
dminister their programs. One of 
ese men is an Educational Con- 
ditant with special responsibility for 
duth ministry; | find myself helping 
im with the promotion and follow- 
p of Synod-wide youth programs. 
he other is Director of Church and 
ociety, administering, among other 
lings, a scholarship program for col- 
ge students of minority racial 
roups. Several hundred _ applica- 
Ons come across my desk, and | 
lust compile for each eligible stu- 
ent a summary sheet to present to 
le awards committee. 

‘With the ordination of women, 
‘omen’s lib and the rest, new ho- 
zons are coming into view for 
omen’s contribution in proclaiming 
i@ Good News of the Gospel. My 
rayer is that women will come forth 
ith a personal dedication and a wil- 
Igness to obtain the education 
2cessary to be effective witnesses 
ir Christ. | would urge them to join 
i@ fellowship of Princeton Seminary 
umnae and to come and work on 
i@ frontiers, as exciting opportuni- 
7 arise. 
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ie Pohlman “a 


“Why this? 
Why Now? 
Why Me?™ 


A native of San Diego, California, 
Dianna Pohlman is a graduate of Oc- 
cidental College, Los Angeles, with a 
bachelor’s degree in music perform- 
ance, and has completed graduate 
studies in music at the University of 
Wisconsin. She has been a professional 
French horn player with the Long 
Beach, California, Symphony Orchestra. 
Her musical studies have been under 
the direction of Wendell Hoss, Ralph 
Pyle of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra, John Barrows and voice 
teachers Marie Gibson and Elizabeth 
Howell. She is a lyric soprano whose 
Miller Chapel concert, “Suffering as 
Experienced by the Servant of God,” 
was most favorably received this past 
May. 


As graduation drew nearer and 
nearer, | had constantly to remind 
myself why, in the first place, | had 
decided to come to Princeton Sem- 
inary. Very simply, | had been ex- 
periencing the Christian life at ever 


deeper levels, excited by the Biblical 
insights of a faithful pastor and deter- 
mined to understand better what the 
Biblical witness is and what it means 
to be a Christian. And so, after 
twenty years of preparation for a 
career in music and four in aimless 
wanderings (music placed aside and, 
seemingly, no direction to replace it), 
| found my green VW and me head- 
ing with great determination across 
those 3,000 miles to Princeton. Not 
until | arrived, empty-pocketed, did 
| know | had been accepted — nor 
did they know | had accepted. 

And now | feel the mold of the 
ministerial profession trying to tighten 
around me. All right: | learned to 
preach; | can lead a worship serv- 
ice, exegete a passage, conduct a 
choir, speak at renewal and youth 
conferences, visit the sick, counsel 
the troubled — all the minister’s skills 
available through seminary training 
are, more or less, stuffed into my 
professional bag. 

But | have also received what | 
originally came for — exactly that. 
By natural inclination | have chosen 
primarily Biblical curricula and lively 
professors, conservative-liberal, Juda- 
istic-Calvinistic, _mainline-radical — 
such a rich and valuable diversity as 
is so beautifully present at Princeton. 
And second, tucked around the class- 
room experiences, | became immersed 
in daily-living studies of what it 
means to be a disciple, a somewhat 
“suffering servant,” of this God Whom 
| love so dearly, a study surely pro- 
grammed by that God. People, needs, 
joys, solitude, agony, _ stretching, 
frustration, confusion, silence. ‘‘God, 
why this? Why now? Why me? Just 
what do You think You are doing? | 
really don’t think You know what You 
are doing with my life! What does 
this all mean, anyway!” 

And did | learn to pray! 

So now | ask myself, what is_ it 
all for, these three years at Prince- 
ton Seminary? | truly wish | could 
answer that question. | honestly can- 
not even begin to feel right about 
the usual church vocations for me. 
They fit me about as well as a 
square hole fits a round _ peg. 
Strangely enough, | feel an unmis- 
takable magnetism drawing me back 
into music, this time using not the 
French horn, but the voice. 

What does it all mean? Well, God, 
| guess that’s Your department. You 
just keep movin’ out there, and I'll 
try to keep comin’ along. I'll try to 
trust You — but You sure make it 
awfully difficult sometimes.... 
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“There Is 
Within Me — 


“| have found my niche — not a 
place but a living, growing thing — 
a relationship in which there are no 
expectations, no standards, no judg- 
ment. In such a climate the person 
begins to feel a new kind of free- 
dom: the freedom to feel his pain 
fully, to express his anger openly 
and to become aware of hidden and 
pervasive fears. The person begins 
to become what he always was and 
could never quite be.” Alice D. Pier- 
son. 


The sign out front marks the sim- 
ple white Pennsylvania house: THE 
YARDLEY MEDICAL CENTER, INC. 
Beneath are listed the names of 
three doctors, then: COUNSELING 
SERVICES. And there it is — Alice 
D. Pierson, M.R.E. That is I. 

In 1961 a middle-aged housewife, 
mother of five, was awarded a B.A. 
with honors in Sociology by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. For more than 
twenty years she had cherished a 
dream — to become a counselor. 
But fulfillment had been postponed, 
willingly, for her myriad duties with 
children and church, civic responsi- 
bilities, and understanding compan- 
ionship to a husband establishing 
himself as a mechanical engineer 
during the Depression. That, too, 
was |. 

Completion of that first academic 
step in 1961 was assurance that my 
turn had finally come. | matriculated 
at the Rutgers Graduate School of 
Social Work, but it seemed that pro- 
cesses set in motion years ago 
converged at that precise moment to 
guide me. Almost without volition, | 
was at Princeton Seminary, devour- 
ing whatever courses, lectures, books 
bore any relationship to human per- 
sonality. And what feasts there were! 

To those in the Christian Educa- 
tion department, who left me free to 
develop my unique potential, even 
when the work was outside their 
field, and to those in Practical The- 
ology, who provided a_ thorough 
grounding in Rogerian counseling, | 
owe profound gratitude. | cannot 
adequately describe the importance, 
personal and professional, of all the 
people, all the courses, which laid 
open to my exploration the psycho- 
logical dimension of religion and of 
theology. 
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As the defensive barriers sur- 
rounding my religious beliefs and 
practices began to crumble, | could 
glimpse the subjective sources which 
had demanded such defenses. For 
the first time | could feel within my- 
self that humanity which can find its 
being only in love. 

Suddenly, it seemed, it was 1964; 
and | had another degree and a 
counseling job, created especially 
for me, in the local church. My dream 
had materialized. | was at once 
frightened and confident. And again, 
forces outside myself brought help 
at a critical moment. For the next 
four years, using my own case work, 
| studied under the Assistant Director 
of the Psychiatric Clinic of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Hospital. The 
knowledge gained there was rechan- 
nelled through my new-found self to 
my counselees. 

|! wanted with all of my being to 
bring to the church which had hired 
me some of the provocative, absorb- 
ing meaning which so stirred me at 
Princeton Seminary. Within my little 
world relationships bloomed and new 
joys were experienced; outside, it 
became increasingly clear that little 
change would be tolerated. As frus- 
trations mounted, | began to prepare 
for a change, enrolling for graduate 


work in psychology at the New 
School for Social Research. In the 
spring of 1970, | had completed 


most of my work for the M.A., when 
student demonstrations closed the 
school. That fall | began counseling 
in Yardley. (I still do not have that 
degree.) 


—a Joyous 


Celebration 


You ask how | feel about what is 
happening to women in today’s world. 


ll tell you — | dance with joy! Our 
time is at hand, our time to become 
people in our own right. | have 


found my niche, the most beautiful 
spot in the world, where | am free to 
be | and to find the Thou in the other. 
And with the unfolding of what lay 
dormant within that other, there is 
within me a joyous celebration. To 
each woman | say: Find your niche, 
not in the tradition-encrusted shoulds 
and should-nots of the past, but in 
the living NOW. Dare to tailor a niche 
to your own unique potential and feel 
the glow of being YOU — whoever 
that may be! 








; 
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Patricia Budd Kepler, a graduate 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Phil 


delphia, received her B.D. Tr 
Princeton Seminary in 1958; her Th.A 
in 1967. In addition to positions si 


notes below, she for three yee 
supervised a Head Start Prograi 
overseeing twenty volunteers, — 


Chairman of Adult Work in Mc} 


mouth Presbytery and, in 1971, ga 
the Auburn Lectures, “The Work 
Women in the Church.” 

| came to Princeton Seminary 
1955, finally admitted to the B.D. pr 
gram after having initially been 
vised to pursue the M.R.E. degr 
During my student years | was 
couraged in and discovered my 10 
for theological reflection, a 10 
which has continued. ‘ 
Those days at Princeton were pr 
women's liberation times. vai 
the important questions é 
women's participation in the Chur 
were not raised. There were no mo 
els of ministry for women and 
one was really talking about the 
There was no preparation for t 
historic action of 1956 which 
mitted women to the ordained 
istry. When | graduated in 1958, mé 
ried to a classmate and pre 
with our first child, no one 
taking my career very serious! 
Three years after graduation — 
came pastor of a small black 
gregation. With two small sons 4a 























} long history of conditioning to 
al with regarding woman's place, 
would not consider the question of 
/ own ordination. As women have 
ne for years, | did all the work, 
jfilled all the functions and knew 
Jat, as long as _ | did not openly 
faim the symbol of responsibility, | 
i safe from breaking the sacred 
lage of womanhood. Some _ col- 
agues, however, encouraged me to 
‘ ordained, and | stopped playing 
mes and accepted the office. 

| worked seven years in the Ma- 
lapan Church, during which time 
» had our third son. My experience 
iS positive in every way; it was 
ere that, through the congregation 
d the community, | learned what 
nistry and the Church can _ be 
Jout. Part of the ministry included 
yrking on the destructive systems 
¢ racial discrimination, both in and 
t of the Church. As | look back, 


Long Road” 


pose were critical years for me in 
ming to terms with the reality of 
sstemic oppression and _ repression. 
Seminary | had learned to think. 
that church | learned to see. 
During the same period | returned 
| Princeton and earned a Master’s 
(gree in Theology and Psychology, 
rk which broadened the _interdis- 
Qlinary framework within which | 
culd think theologically. Another 
ry important dimension was added 
t my understanding; without it, | 
[21 my ministry would lack depth. 
i¢ Christian Gospel does not ex- 
i in isolation. Now | could relate 
ito the dynamics of personal and 
(rporate function and growth. 

A final important dimension of my 
2 and learning at Princeton and in 
/ early career was involvement in 
-¢ama, as both actress and director. 
iS pursuit in my ministry included 
(mmunity theater as well as church 
(ama. | found a whole new part of 
12 Community to whom | could ex- 
feSs myself in yet another way, an 
‘§tlet both energizing and a great 
‘fety valve. 

| left the pastorate of that church 
teach for a year in a_ private 
‘hool. Then, for the first time really 
Nvinced that the professional min- 
ty was my calling, | went to the 
ward of Christian Education as 
airperson of Women’s Program. 
Very quickly | became concerned 
th questions related to women’s 


























role in the Church, working with the 
United Presbyterian Women and the 
General Assembly’s newly appointed 
Task Force on Women. In the past 
four and a half years we have de- 
veloped the women’s movement as a 
serious part of the Church agenda. 
Recently | have also assisted with a 
new organization for Church Em- 
ployed Women and have established 
relationships with members and pro- 
jects of this movement outside of the 
Church. 

Now, as | look forward to what- 
ever lies ahead, | believe that the 
next great reformation of the Church 
will come about through women’s 
initiative. The struggle against sexism 
in the Church calls for a very basic 
and total revision of all the systems 
of our society. The struggle has 
barely begun — but it has begun, 
and it is spreading rapidly. 

Women will no longer accept a 
secondary place in the Church — or 
the world. They will be where deci- 
sions are being made and will seek 
leadership roles. Women in the pro- 
fessional ministry presently comprise 
one-half of one percent in the United 
Presbyterian Church. That percent- 
age will change, as will the number 
of women in all other leadership 
roles. 

But the numbers game is not all 
that women are about. Women are 
rethinking theology. Our theological 
heritage is male. It is, for the most 
part, a heritage which has accepted 
the subordinate position of women, 
sometimes under the guise of equal 
but different (separate but equal). The 
Godhead is male, and our language 





Ms. Kepler 


is all masculine. Women are ab- 
sorbed, invisible, denied. We no 
longer accept any of these things. 
We cannot support a society which 
accepts any dominant-submissive re- 
lationships based on the servanthood 
of some and the rule by others. 

Women are also finding new life- 
styles which will free not only them- 
selves but men and children as well. 
They do not seek a reversal of old 
patterns, to act out the role of men, 
a role as dehumanizing as women’s 
fixed role. They seek a new humanity 
and a new understanding of God. 
The death of God theology marked 
both the death of God and the de- 
mise of theology in its existing forms. 
It is now time to really take the Res- 
urrection and the movement of the 
Spirit seriously. Women and men 
must be partners in this new crea- 
tion. 

The seminaries have a_responsi- 
bility to both women and men in 
search of new meaning and new 
life-styles. The feminist movement 
which seeks true equality for the 
sexes is an essential catalyst. Be- 
tween the old creation and the new 
stands a time of tremendous up- 
heaval and transition, not, perhaps, 
unlike the forty years the Hebrew 
people spent in the Wilderness. And 
the Church would be wise to re- 
flect again in earnest on the mean- 
ing of Christ's forty days in the 
Wilderness and on the _ significance 
of the decisions he made there for 
its life and mission. 

If | were in seminary today, | 
should be there as a different per- 
son, a woman more aware of her 
humanity and the structures which 
deny it. 

A seminary, entrusted with pre- 
paring leaders for professional min- 
istry, has a tremendous responsibility: 
It must itself take leadership in pre- 
paring for and helping to form the 
future. What is it saying to the grow- 
ing number of women who enter its 
halls today; what is it doing to pre- 
pare the men who must minister to 
and with the women who are break- 
ing out of the slavery of the past? 


It has been a long road from my 
seminary days to where | now am. 
| know that institutions, like people, 
are on a pilgrimage. For Princeton 
Seminary there is no more important 
step into the future than through its 
creative response to issues and ques- 
tions raised by women. It would do 
well to listen to the women within 
its community in setting the agenda 
of tomorrow, which is here today. 
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GODS GRACES 


Sang Chang Park’s life is so closely 
identified with the Christian Church 
that a biographical paragraph of in- 
troducton could only repeat the text 
of her article. It should be noted, 
perhaps, that through all adversities 
Ms. Park has retained her poise and 
her sense of humor. 


| was born in a Christian home in 
the upper northern part of Korea, the 
younger of two daughters. My grand- 
mother, a truly Courageous woman, 
was among the earliest Christian con- 
verts in Korea, as Christianity was 
first introduced to the country in that 
area. Through her influence my whole 
family became Christians. My father 
died when | was very young, and | 
lived only with Mother, in the care 
of her deep love and sincere faith 
in God. 

When | was seven, the Communists, 
who had already seized power in 
North Korea, confiscated all our fam- 
ily property, including our house and 
land. Deprived of any possessions, 
my mother decided to go to South 
Korea, where my older sister was 
studying in a seminary. Risking our 
lives, we crossed the border. We 
arrived in Seoul, literally empty- 
handed, helpless refugees. To make 
matters worse, the Korea War broke 
out soon afterward and we became 
refugees once more. | grew up, then, 
in acute hardship and _ deprivation. 
Very often the minimum necessities 
of subsistence seemed luxuries to 
us. However, | managed to finish the 
six-year primary school education in 
five different schools within less than 
three years. My mother, much con- 
cerned about my education, deter- 
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mined to continue my schooling at 
any sacrifice. | still recall the skep- 
tical surprise on our neighbors’ faces 
when Mother told them she would 
send me to the middle school, which 
is beyond the compulsory education 


level in Korea. They felt I should 
start to work, instead. 
In the middle school | excelled 


among the students and went on to 
high school, on scholarship. Here | 
worked actively for the student Chris- 
tian movement and was elected pres- 
ident of the student body. 

An even greater concern of Mother’s 
was to teach me to be a good Chris- 
tian. Our typical day began with an 
early morning (5 o'clock) devotion 
at the local church — many Korean 
churches keep to this practice — and 
ended with a family devotion of more 
than a half hour. On Sundays there 
were two Sunday Schools and wor- 
ship services, morning and evening. 
There was also a Wednesday prayer 
meeting in the church. Although we 
were extremely poor materially, we 
always felt the richness of God’s 
grace in close personal relationship 
with Him through prayer and the ex- 
periences of daily life. Faith in the 
living God has always been the 
source of courage and power for me 
in overcoming the worst adversities 
and frustrations. 

After high school | went on schol- 
arship to Ewha Women’s University 
to study mathematics. | very much 
enjoyed campus Christian work and 
was privileged to serve as president 
of the Y.W.C.A. The university was 
founded by American missionaries for 
the education of Korean women, and 
the Christian spirit and tradition has 
been maintained. 









After graduating with a B.S. degre 
| became resident counselor for st 
dent life in the Ewha _ dormitori 
Two years later | decided to begi 
a formal theological education an 
for the next two years studied 
Yonsei University College of 
ology. 

Upon graduation | was appointei 
Executive Director of the Uppe 
Room Evangelical Association, aj 
organization founded by the late Di 
Helen Kim, long-time president ¢ 
Ewha and one of the prominen 
Christian leaders in Korea. The Up 
per Room concentrated its evangel 
ical efforts, including the workers 
training, in rural areas. While serv 
ing the Association, | also lecture: 
on mathematics at Ewha. The mori 
| worked in the practical fields, th 
more | came to realize the need f 
further theological studies. 


In 1967 | resigned from both posi 
tions to continue these studies @ 
Yale Divinity School. | received 
B.D. in 1970 and that summer mar — 
ried Joon Surh Park. We had bee) 
students together at Yonsei, whic! 
he entered after winning his LL. 
degree from Seoul National Unie 
sity, as well as at Yale. . 


Now | have finished the residenc ) 
work at Princeton Seminary towari 
a doctoral degree in the field of thi 
New Testament. | plan to write m 
dissertation on Saint Paul. The Epi 
tles are not only academically cha 
lenging but also extremely stimula 
ing to me in seeing the reality c 
the early Christian experience. || 
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The years at Princeton have beei 
most rewarding. Congenial surround, 
ings, the ecumenical academic at 
mosphere and the able and read 
assistance of the faculty have a 
contributed toward making my ex | 
perience more fruitful. | have partic 
ularly enjoyed studying with my hus 
band, who is also doing his doctore — 
work at Princeton, in the field of Ol 
Testament. Because both of us ar — 
in Biblical studies, we often thin) 
that our marriage bond symbolize 
the union of the Old and New To 


ments. 


plan to return t 


| 
From here | : 
Korea, to devote myself to the ad 
vancement of women’s education an: 
theological education in Korea. Qual 
ified and well trained scholars ar 
much in demand, both for women’ 
higher education and for the Korea’ 
Church. | hope that my graduat 
work at Princeton will help meet thi 
demand. | 
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airs bearing the seal of Princeton Theological Seminary are available to 
umni, students and friends of the seminary. Made by S. Bent and Brothers 
Massachusetts, the gold-trimmed chairs are suitable for home, office or study. 


‘ders will be shipped from the manufacturer to any destination in the United 
ates. Express charges range from $27.00 in New England to $42.00 on the 
est Coast. Seven weeks should be allowed for delivery. 


ease enclose your check, payable to PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
th your order form. Chairs will be shipped Express Collect. 








TO: Secretary of the Seminar 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


Please ship me Alumni Chairs as follows: 
Quantity: 


Black arm chair with cherry arms @ $46.00 
Black arm chair with black arms @ $44.00 


Black side chair without arms @ $26.00 


Black Boston Rocker @ 34.00 


Ship these chairs collect to: 


Name 





Address City 








County State 





Special Shipping Instructions 


Zip 





is enclosed. 


Signature 








My check to the order of PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY for 
$ 


Class 
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‘Lheology & Today 








“Probing questions, self-scrutiny, revision of long-ac 
cepted versions, pushing into the unknown, listening 
to other voices — all these and more spell out the 
Lehmann theological method.” 








—Hugh T. Kets 





A PAUL LEHMANN FESTSCHRIFT 
Special Offer to PTS Alumni 


Begin your subscription now to THEOLOGY TODAY and we will send you a free copy of th 
Festschrift for Paul Lehmann which appeared in the April issue. His influence as pastor, teacher 
and friend to many students is evident in this provocative collection of essays. 

James Cone analyzes the theology of black sprituals; James Mechem uses Lehmann theology in @ 
group of sermons on freedom and authority; Hugh T. Kerr examines the idea of ecosytems anc 
its implications for systematic theology; Lehmann himself discusses contextual theology with a re 
sponse by David Willis; Barbara Hall and Richard Shaull view the new task of theology in light o 
Lehmann’s work; and John Marks, Michel Despland, and Rubem Alves focus on the meaning of 
koinonia, 

If you preter only a copy of the Lehmann Festschrift, we will send it to you for $1.00, $.50 off ms 


regular price. Or start your subscription today with this important and stimulating collection of 
essays and articles. | 





THEOLOGY TODAY, P.O. Box 29, Princeton, N. J. 08540 


Please begin my subscription to THEOLOGY TODAY and send me a free copy of 
the Paul Lehmann Festschrift. 





Please send me a copy of the Paul Lehmann Festschrift for the special price of $1.00. 


____1 year (4 issues, $5.00) ___ Check enclosed 

____2 years (8 issues, $9.00) ___ Bill me | 
Name 

Address 

City State Zip 
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sy professionals today can make use of the latest tech- 
logical developments in the communications industry 
keep abreast of their own disciplines. Driving to your 
seaking engagement, on board a jet at 30,000 feet, wait- 
ij for the next train, or just resting your eyes — YOU 
n benefit from the enrichment of hearing the lecture or 
rmon of a noted theologian or current religious person- 
ty — all within your own time schedule. 


ti Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. 
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Scotch 
(G xel0, $1.00 
C 90 1.50 
Gai20 2.00 


Reel to Reel 
7” 1 1/2 mil (1200) Polyester — $1.00 


7” 3/4 ~=mil (2400) Polyester — $2.00 
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Cr NOROGY and EbIGION 


OL 
MES GLEING EN OMe ROR yO) 


The Princeton Theological Seminary Speech Studios of- 
fer a Listening Library Tape Service (reel to reel or cas- 
sette) to bring campus events to its alumni and friends, 
on a request basis. Copies of materials are duplicated 
and sent individually, according to specific requests. The 
tapes are provided on a cost basis $3.00 per cassette or 
reel) and are yours to keep for future reference — to to 
re-use to record your own materials. 


of charge): The Listening Library, Speech Studios, Prince- 


(to alumni) RECORDING TAPE on a wholesale cost basis. Volume buying of cassettes and tapes 
f/ the Listening Library program enables the Studio to offer the following supplies at the prices listed: 


DAK (our Studio specifications) 


C 60 $.fo 
C8 1.00 


DAK (Manufactured to our Studio specifications.) In Pts or plain white boxes. 


Teen mil (1800) Low noise polyester for mastering — $2.00 


All tape is sold with an unconditional replacement or refund guarantee. 
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December 29, 3g 19 
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Dear Fellow-Ministers: 


The end of an old year finds us often crushed by the past or mired 
the present, and the coming of a new year offers us hope of a fresh beginnin 
free from past burdens and failures. There is mounting evidence as we 
proach 1973 that this precious quality of hope is reappearing in the lives 
many. The theology of hope has become a powerful stimulus to those whos 
faith is in the God of the promises and who take seriously His invitation 
pilgrimage. For such each day can be a new beginning, and faith in G 
implies that there is a goal to be reached and a purpose to be fulfilled. 


‘ 


0, 

i 
But there is another mood that looms over the future, one of despa ! 
that has been produced by the apocalypticists and the futurologists. Th 
born after World War II have inherited a world of apocalypse. First it w; 
the atomic and then the nuclear threat that hung over creation, robbing 1 
world of eschatology. Threats of overpopulation, world-wide famine and 
logical catastrophe are now added dimensions, and the promise of ge 
control and a host of other menaces stand in the wings. The net effe 
all this has been to frighten, intimidate and paralyze. Small wonder that mar 
are turning to the astrologists in an effort to read the signs of the times. 


2 


888 8: opis ae . 


if 
] 
All this reminds me of the dialogue recorded in the Book of Acts, Chap , 
|, when the Risen Lord was speaking of ‘the things pertaining to the | <ing 
dom of God,” and instructing His disciples to wait for the promised gift 
the Holy Spirit. Their response was to request that He indulge in futurollia 
“Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the Kingdom unto Israel?” Jesu 
answer was less than a blueprint of the future. “It is not for you to know t 
[specific] times or the [general] seasons, which the Father hath put in h 
own power.” Rather, ‘“‘ye shall be witnesses unto me.” ; 


It was the Yugoslav Djilas who said that ‘‘the future is known only to t 
gods, and to the dogmatists.’’ This is the first problem with the futurologis 
he simply claims to know too much. For him the Kingdom does not come 
it arrives on schedule. Dates have repeatedly been set for the coming 
apocalypse, but in the providence of God man has endured. 


There is a second problem with futurology today. It tends to produce 
an escape from the real struggle that is going on and to provide a sophi 
ticated excuse for withdrawing from concrete issues and engagements. It 
producing a new quietism while we look for signs of the end, not in the 
or in the Middle East, as our millenarian fathers looked, but in the rep 
analysis of our personal and cultural neuroses. We are the most anal 
generation in the history of mankind. There is nothing that has not 
measured. Not even the number of microbes in an undershirt has esc 
scientific analysis. But we are also the generation which has been able } 
couple maximum knowledge with minimum success in meeting ordinary ht af 
needs and in solving our social problems. . 4S if 


Perhaps the clue to the failure of the futurologist is that he has m $5¢ 
the redemptive element in history. The future is not mechanical and c 
mined, fixed and irreversible. The meaning of history is found in justif 
by faith and the forgiveness of sins. It will remain the domain of the Lord 
history, who goes before us and who summons us to partnership with | Ht 
in the recreation of creation and in making all things new. { 

| have not meant to minimize or to depreciate the analytical work of | ho: 
who warn us of impending doom. The history of man is a history of 
destruction of nature. But this is not the final word. That word belongs to | 
Lord whom we serve, and in this confidence we enter a new year. 


tb 
ia 
Faithfully yours, 


du. S Wee fe 


James I. McCord 
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Alumni News is published four times 
annually by Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, New _ Jersey 
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Princeton, New Jersey. 
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1e the Eves aoe a _ bleak 
ie northwestern shore of the Dead Sea... a barren wasteland. 
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DR. STANTON R. WILSON (49B), § Sees ye 4 ee ae: ee pa 
writing to President McCord last July | i if Piper ge ey ag ear ee eB 
sixth: “Today we had a delightful 2 Pig ar i eae a 
luncheon with Mr. John M. Temple- = 4 
Fi : 


eae. = 


ton, Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees at P.T.S., who is here in Korea 
for a two-day visit. This small but 
festive occasion was held at Sam 
and Eileen Moffett’s residence... 


CREE ro a 


. PEE. 


“We were sorry a lot more Korean 
and expatriate alumni couldn’t be 
contacted, but John was here for 
only a very brief business trip. He 
was, however, able to see some of 
the Church's work (radio, self-devel- 
opment, Yung Nak Church) and had 
an extended talk with DR. KYUNG 
CHIK HAN (29B), Senior Pastor at 
Yung Nak Presbyterian Church. 


“He spoke to us about our be- 
loved Seminary, updating us on many 
items... we sent him on his way 
with our prayers and best hopes for 


all of you at Princeton.” 
Those ae could meet were ea to r.): Mrs. E. O. deCamp, Dr 


GO@ORER 
Leo a SA alee ie ae Ohne rr. San 
. > 1G emple on, ie dnton. P WSOTL (F278 
HONORED: .(° 2 : 


Dr. Jack Cooper, Director of the 
Center of Continuing Education, was 
twice honored this summer in recog- 
nition of his distinguished career in 
providing and promoting continuing 
education in religion and allied fields 
for both pastors and laymen. 
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He was elected President of the 
Society for the Advancement of Con- 
tinuing Education at its June 12-15 
meeting in Denver, Colorado, suc- 
ceeding Reuel L. Howe, executive 
director of the Institute for Advanced 
Pastoral Studies in Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan. The Society numbers 160 
institutions and more than a hundred 
individuals among its membership, 
which includes 92 seminaries, 79 
judicatories, 47 national denomina- 
tional staff and 34 independent resi- 
dential centers for continuing educa- 
tion. 


NEWS, are (for the $44 chair): 
North East: 


California: 


At a September 13-14 meeting in 
Saint Louis, Missouri, Dr. Cooper was 
asked to serve another year as 
Chairman of the UPC Consultation on 
Continuing Education. 
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STONE 
LECTURES 
SET 


Dr. Ivan Illich, the 1972-73 L. P. Stone Lecturer, has announced the gen- 
itle of his series as “‘Convivial Society: The Contours of Post-industrial- 





















The individual lectures, all of which will be given in Miller Chapel, are: 


. i 


“Solution and Exploitation” — Monday, January 29 — 7:45 P.M. 


S 
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“Retooling Society’ — Tuesday, January 30 — 7:45 P.M. 

— Wednesday, January 31 — 1:30 P.M. 
“Recovery and Service’ — Wednesday, January 31 — 7:45 P.M. 
— Thursday, February 1 — 7:45 P.M. 


“Multiple Balance” 


7 
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a “Political Inversion” 


lilich, a native of Vienna, studied chemistry, philosophy, theology and 
his tory in Florence, Rome, Munchen and Salzburg. After working as a priest 
jin an Irish-Puerto Rican parish on the upper West Side of New York City 
‘om 1951 to 1956, he became Vice-Chancellor of the Catholic University in 
nce, Puerto Rico. 


— = —————— te renin is Tw 


Since 1960 he has lived in Cuernavaca, Mexico, at the Center of Inter- 
ural Documentation, which he co-founded with several friends. Here, since 
/1964 he has directed research seminars on “Institutional Alternatives in a 
Technological Society,” with special focus on Latin America. 


His writings have appeared in The New York Review, The Saturday Re- 
, Esprit, Siempre, America, Commonweal, Epreuves and Temps Modernes. 





OCEAN CITY ALUMNI 
DINNER 


One hundred thirteen people were Leonard, a member of the Saint 
esent in Saint Augustine’s School Augustine staff. 
all, Ocean City, New Jersey, on Dr. Edler G. Hawkins spoke on 


ay evening, October 17, for the 
yn Seminary Alumni Dinner 
conjunction with the annual 
| of the Synod of New Jersey. 


-L. Hunt (43B), President of 
Association and Pastor of 
od (New Jersey) Presby- 
ch, presided. Among the 
uests at the head table 
eames |. McCord, President 


“Search for Meaning in New Struc- 
tures” to a gathering which com- 
prised alumni and their wives, elders 
and youth delegates, as well as 
delegates-at-large to the Synod. 
Ansley G. Van Dyke (42B) led the 
singing. 

During the meeting Father Leonard, 
a pastor of the parish, was given an 
alumni chair for providing so pleas- 
ant a setting for the ceremonies. 


ALUMNI 
GIVING 
GROWS 


Princeton Seminary alumni have 
personally pledged more than $106,000 
to the Erdman Hall Fund since the 
Campaign was launched in June 1969, 
according to the Reverend Richard 
S. Armstrong, Vice-President for 
Development. 

This is in addition to their regular 
response to the ALUMNI ROLL CALL, 
which is the annual appeal for cur- 
rent operating funds. There were well 
over 1600 contributors to the 1972 
ARC/EHF appeal, the largest number 
in the Seminary’s history. 

A recent study by the Development 
Office revealed that approximately 55 


percent of Princeton Seminary’s 
former students have contributed 
within the last four years. “I hope 


reach this per- 
basis,” Mr. 


some day we can 
centage on an annual 
Armstrong said. 

The number of alumni donors is 
more impressive when one realizes 
that the total number solicited in- 
cludes not just graduates but any- 
one who matriculated. Many of the 
latter have no interest in and feel 
no obligation to support Princeton 
Seminary. 

“More and more alumni are includ- 
ing the Seminary in their Christian 
stewardship commitment,” said Mr. 
Armstrong, “and we have noticed that 
the median gift is larger each year. 
We are hoping that with the close 
of the Erdman Hall campaign the 
1973 ALUMNI ROLL CALL will show 
a marked increase. Alumni Associa- 
tion President George Hunt has asked 
for this in his Annual Giving appeal 
letter.”’ 

Mr. Armstrong pointed out that 
some classes have established schol- 
arship endowment funds, the income 
from which provides an annual schol- 
arship grant for a student needing 
financial aid. ‘““These endowed schol- 
arships,” he explained, “are usually 
established at the time of the 25th 
class reunion, and should be sup- 
plementary to, not in lieu of, the reg- 
ular Alumni Roll Call giving.” 

Alumni giving for all purposes in 
1972 will amount to approximately 
$50,000, which Mr. Armstrong believes 
can eventually be doubled, “if more 
alumni will give more every year!” 
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QUMRAN 


In the spring of 1947, so the story 
goes, a shepherd boy was _ search- 
ing for a lost goat high in the rocky 
cliffs above the Dead Sea. He threw 
a stone into one of the caves and 
heard the sound of breaking pottery; 
and, as Dr. Charles Fritsch recounts. . . 
it set Biblical scholarship ahead 1,000 
years. 


Into that wilderness CHARLES 
BRACKBILL (48B) and ROBERT 
THOMSON (52B) of the UPUSA Di- 
vision of Mass Media took their 
cameras. What they saw, what Bib- 
lical scholars have described as 
“the most significant archaeological 
discovery of all time, as far as Bib- 
lical studies are concerned,” has 
been recorded in a 25-minute color 
documentary film, “Qumran and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls.”’ 


Princeton Seminary’s Charles T. 
Fritsch, Professor of Hebrew and Old 


Dr. Fritsch on location. 
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Testament Literature, is narrator, de- 
scribing the unusual life-style of the 
Essenes and analyzing the signifi- 
cance of the Qumran scrolls for Old 
and New Testament studies. Various 
rooms of the community, including 
the Scriptorium, are explored, as well 
as their elaborate system for pre- 
serving water. There are dramatic 
pictures of the new, almost inacces- 
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discovered, and of the 
in the Shrine of the Book in 
salem. 


Co-featured with Dr. Frits 
Yigael Yadin, Professor of 
ogy at the Hebrew Universi 
salem. In an exclusive int 
demonstrates for the first 
work on the “Temple Scrol 
gives new insights into ine 


influenced by this 
Jewish sect. 


In preparation are “ 
Galilee” and “Jerusalem: 
rience.” The first features" 


For purchase or-rental sa 1e 
ran film, which was releas 


ing, South Mill Road, Princeton 
tion, New Jersey 08550. 
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| KENNETH 
.. a graduate of Boston Uni- 

and Union Theological Sem- 
New York, has been appointed 
ctor of Music at Princeton Sem- 
-|nary. The Massachusetts native was 
1960 commissioned a_ church 


EDWARD WILLIAMS, 


ai oric Fort Alexander Hamilton in 
3rooklyn, New York; rehearsal master 


Saint John’s Episcopal), Brooklyn; 
and organist for the Chaplains’ School 


e has served as organist and 
shoirmaster for the Second Church 
n Boston; Minister of Music at North- 
ninster Presbyterian Church in In- 
polis and at Peachtree Chris- 
Shurch in Atlanta, Georgia; and 
Or of Education and Music at 
Wyoming Presbyterian Church, 
rn, New Jersey. In each of 
e posts, Mr. Williams has as- 
ed responsibilities for youth work 
ugh music and rugged outdoor 
ties. He has also initiated pro- 
; designed to stimulate greater 
egation participation in church 
ties, organized and _ trained 
and supervised teacher-train- 
mprovements. Much of his work 
involved instrumental music — 
, woodwind and handbell. 


et 


wife, the former Lynelle Moul- 
has been a coloratura soprano 
the Robert Shaw Choir. 

announcing regular practice for 
rmed Chapel Choir, Mr. Wil- 
tated (in the November 2 is- 
f The Wineskin) ‘Music, of all 


APPOINTED 





Mr. Williams 





the sacred arts, has a unique place 
in the life and witness of the Prince- 
ton Seminary community. 


“The Chapel Choir, open to women 
and men of the Seminary com- 
munity... serves a dual role: It is a 
learning vehicle, as its participants 
become exposed to the great hymns 
of the Church and to various meth- 
ods of singing the Psalms and Can- 
ticles; to this is added the wealth 
of service settings, anthems and 
major works from all eras of the 
Church, offering a full experience in 
choral expression.” 


The Choir, which rehearses each 
Tuesday afternoon, sings during the 
Wednesday and Thursday Chapel 
services; on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
members sit with other Seminary 
students, staff and faculty, in the 


Choir benches, to lead and strengthen 


the congregational singing. 


Th.D. - Ph.D. 
CHANGE 


PNBRINON TED, 


Princeton Seminary’s Board of Trus- 
tees voted in May to change the 
title of the teaching and research 
doctorate from the Doctor of The- 
ology to the Doctor of Philosophy. 


The strongest consideration mov- 
ing them to this decision was the 
proliferation of doctorates in religion 
of various kinds and standards, which 
may confuse or compromise the 
meaning of the Th.D. 


Both the faculty and Koinonia, the 
society of doctoral students, recom- 
mended the change. 


Opportunity will be given to doc- 
toral alumni to exchange their Th.D. 
degrees for the Ph.D., it was an- 
nounced. 


Wa GIG @ is 
Me IUelD, 


Dr. D. Campbell Wyckoff, Thomas 
W. Synnott Professor of Christian 
Education and Director of the Sem- 
inary’s Summer School, has been 
named 1972 recipient of the Ernest 
O. Melby Award for skill in human 
relations. 


Dr. Wyckoff was feted at a dinner 
given by fellow graduates of the New 
York University School of Education 
on October 19. 


The award was established by 
alumni in honor of Dr. Melby, Dean 
of the school from 1945 to 1956, who 
founded the Department of Human 
Relations. 
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DR. JAMES I. McCORD attended 
the June 2 meeting of the Commis- 
sion on Accrediting of the American 
Association of Theological Schools in 
Dayton, Ohio, and was_ re-elected 
Chairman for a two-year term. On 
the fourth, he preached at the Instal- 
lation Service for DEAN FOOSE (64B, 
65M) in the Glading Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia; and on _ the 
seventh was in Chicago for a meet- 
ing of the Committee of Nineteen of 


FLOROVSKY VISITING LECTURER _ 


. 
} 


CAMPUS DIARY 
Faculty/Staff Notes 





the Council of Theological Seminar- 
ies. He was in Montreat, North 
Carolina, on the 11th to address the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., in connection with the 
400th anniversary of the death of 
John Knox; and on June 12-15 at- 
tended the biennial meeting of the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools in Saint Paul, Minnesota. On 
June 18 he preached in Calvary Pres- 
byterian Church, Wyncote, Pennsyl- 


Dr. F lorovsky ) 


‘rovsky, distinguished theologian 







































vania, in the morning and at th 
Ocean Grove (New Jersey) AN 1 
nacle in the evening. ¢ 

September 3rd found him in | Bloom 
field Hills, | Michigan, where 
preached at the Kirk-in-the-Hills; 
on September 6-8 he _ attenc 
meeting of the Executive Co : 
of the Council of Theological Ser 
inaries. He preached in No 
New York, on September 10. 


The Reverend Dr. Georges FI 
historian, has been named a Vi 
Lecturer in Church History for 
demic year 1972-73. A_ nativ 
Odessa, Russia, Professor Fl 
received his theological tr 
the University of Odessa. H 
been awarded degrees also b 
Andrew's University, Scotlanc 
University; the University of 
lonike, Greece; and the University ¢ 
Notre Dame. “¥ 
_ 

A prolific writer (a bibliogra| 
his articles in religious and hi 
journals and in encyclopedia: 
single-space typewritten page 
works in Russian, German, Ro 
and English span 60 years of 
arship in theology and history. 


From 1925 to 1948 Dr. Florovst 
was a member of the faculty” 
Orthodox Theological Institute 
Since coming to the United 
in 1948, he has served on 
ulties of Saint Vladimir's Th 
Seminary, Columbia Univ 
Union Theological Semina 
York City; the Divinity | 
Harvard University; Holy C 
Orthodox Theological Scho I, B 
line, Massachusetts; and, since 7 
Princeton University. 

























a celebration of the eaTniciion of 
renovation of the Reformed Col- 
» there; he also participated in 
ginning of a dialogue between 
ox and Reformed in Eastern 
, with Metropolitan Nikodim of 
yrad. Dr. McCord spoke on 
Vorship in the Reformed Churches.” 
>rinceton on the 24th, he gave 
arge to the minister when the 
end FLOYD N. RHODES, JR. 
4 installed in the Wither- 
Presbyterian Church. 
e Boake to an ecumenical school 
Joylestown, Pennsylvania, on Sep- 
ber 25; attended the Executive 
ittee of the Fund for Theolog- 
al Education, Inc., on September 
30; lectured at an ecumenical school 
1 Clifton, New Jersey, on October 
4; and attended a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Commis- 


a | Council of Churches on Octo- 
McCord is Chairman of 


[en October 12 he attended the 
aa of the Committee on 


ee Westminster Presbyterian 
church, Wilmington, on October 15 
P oan spoke to the Princeton Seminary 
al pn in Ocean City, New Jersey, 


“semt iy Mission Council meeting in 
York on the 19th and 20th, 
d on the 21st at Trinity 
GAT spoke to the 


college. After tea 
on “The Church in Eastern 


of Theological Seminaries, in Chicago, 
and the June 10-16 meeting of the 
Society for the Advancement of Con- 
tinuing Education, in Denver, Colo- 
rado. After giving an address on 
“Christian Ministry Today” at the 
opening convocation of the Institute 
of Theology, he taught a course, 
“Multiple Staff Relations,’ at the 
Summer School and led a seminar on 
“Christian Ministry Today” at the 
Institute. He attended a meeting of 
the new vocation agency, represent- 
ing the Council on Theological Edu- 
cation, at Lake Forest, Illinois, on 
June 13-15, and meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Council of 
Theological Seminaries in Chicago, 
September 7-8. ' 


Dean Adams also was a group 
leader at the Seminary’s Junior Re- 
treat in Ocean Grove, New Jersey, 
on September 15 and 16. He at- 
tended the October 4 and November 
3 sessions of the COCU Committee 
on the ecumenical conference planned 
for next June; the October 17-18 
meeting of the Synod of New Jersey 
in Ocean Grove, New Jersey; and an 
October 15 consultation on planning 
with the Session of the Tom’s River 
Church. 


On October 15 he preached at the 
Installation of DAVID D. HENGERER 
(72B) as Assistant Pastor of the New- 
town Church. 


DEAN JAMES H. NICHOLS com- 
pleted, during the past summer, a 
draft of his section of the history 
of ecumenical effort in the Reformed 
tradition, on which he is collaborat- 
ing with John T. McNeill. 


The October 9 issue of Monday 
Morning carried the joint statement 
on Ministry worked out by the the- 
ological section of the Reformed/ 
Roman Catholic Consultation, of 
which Dr. Nichols has been chairman 
for three years. A new series of dis- 
cussions is now beginning. 


In October he served on _ the 
A.A.T.S. team visiting the Candler 
School of Theology, Columbia Sem- 
inary and the’ Interdenominational 
Theological Center in Atlanta. 


DR. DIOGENES ALLEN, in addi- 
tion to teaching a course in the 
Seminary’s Summer School, gave a 
four-lecture series, “The Concept of 
a Person,” at the Institute of Theol- 
ogy. On July 3 and 10 he preached 
at the First Presbyterian Church of 


York, Pennsylvania, and on the 17th 
through the 23rd attended the Second 
International Leibniz Kongress_ in 
Hannover, Germany, where he read 
a paper entitled “The Theological 
Relevance of Leibniz’ Theodicy.’’ He 
read his paper “The Justification of 
Religious Beliefs” to the Graduate 
Student Fellowship of Princeton Uni- 
versity on October 26. 

His most recent publications have 
been “Let the Children Come...’’ in 
the May 29 issue of Monday Morning 
and “Deliberation and the Regularity 
of Behavior’ in the July number of 
American Philosophical Quarterly. 


DR. HERBERT ANDERSON was the 
religious lecturer at Chautauqua dur- 
ing one week in July and presented 
five lectures on “The Meaning of 
Death.” He also participated in a 
panel on the Teaching of Death, at 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion convention in Honolulu the first 
week in September. 


Evangelism is a primary concern 
throughout every Protestant denomi- 
nation these days and the Reverend 
RICHARD S. ARMSTRONG has been 
very much involved in a ministry to 
equip clergy and lay people to ‘do 
the work of an evangelist.” In the 
workshops, seminars and conferences 
he has conducted for Presbyterian 
and inter-denominational groups his 
aim has been to present and teach 
an approach which bridges what he 
considers to be a false dichotomy 
between evangelism and social ac- 
tion. 


His evangelism engagements in 
recent months have included meet- 
ings sponsored by the Synod of New 
Jersey and the Synod of the Golden 
Gate; the Presbyteries of West 
Florida, Washington City, Shenango, 
Cleveland, Mahoning, Palisades, 
Lackawanna, Western New York, 
Milwaukee, West Tennessee’ and 
Memphis (PCUS); the New Brunswick 
Council of Churches; the Wayne, 
Pennsylvania, Ministerial Association; 
the Protestant and Catholic Churches 
of Washington, New Jersey; and the 
New Brunswick, Monmouth and Eliz- 
abeth Presbyterials. 


Other engagements included the 
Celebration of Evangelism Leader- 
ship Conference in Dallas, Texas; the 


Celebration of Evangelism — West 
in Oakland, California; the Annual 
Meeting of the National Council of 
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United Presbyterian Men in Saint 
Louis, Missouri; the Annual Town 
Meeting sponsored by the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania; the Institute of Theology, 
Princeton, New Jersey; the School 
for Christian Living of the First Pres- 


byterian Church of Ambler, Penn- 
sylvania; the Neshaminy Summer 
Lawn Service at Hartsville, Penn- 


sylvania; the National Conference of | 


the Fellowship of Christian Athletes 
in’ Annapolis, Maryland; a Chapel 
Service for the Philadelphia Eagles 
Football Team in Cherry Hill, New 
Jersey; a Presbyterian Men’s Break- 
fast at the First Presbyterian Church 
of Doylestown, Pennsylvania; and 
Congregational Dinners at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Ridgewood, 
New Jersey, the Westminster Mayfair 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
Livingston, New Jersey, and the First 
Presbyterian Church of Orange, New 
Jersey. 


Mr. Armstrong, who has also been 
a guest preacher in numerous 
churches, is presently serving as In- 
terim Preacher at the First Presby- 
terian Church of Somerdale, New 
Jersey. 


DR. GLENDON E. BRYCE pre- 
sented a paper, ‘The ‘Better’-Say- 
ings in Wisdom Literature,’ at the 
September 1-5 meeting of the Society 
of Biblical Literature in Los Angeles. 
Chairing the meeting was the Rev- 
erend Dr. Roland Murphy of Duke 
University. 


DR. JACK COOPER attended the 
June 12-15 meeting of the Society 
for the Advancement of Continuing 
Education for Ministry in Denver, 
Colorado; and an October 30-Novem- 
ber 3 Strategizing and Long Range 
Planning Conference sponsored by 
the Society, held in the Chicago 
YMCA. At the October meeting of 
the Presbytery of New Brunswick he 
was named Moderator of the Session 
of the Hillsborough, New Jersey, 
Church, to serve until they call a new 
pastor. On October 15 he participated 
in the 100th Anniversary Service of 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
Watervliet, New York, where he was 
pastor from 1949 to 1951. 


[Dr. Cooper was twice honored this 
summer for his work in continuing 
education. See COOPER HONORED, 
elsewhere in this issue. ed.] 
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DR. DAVID L. CRAWFORD has 
preached, since May, at the Co- 
venant Presbyterian Church in Cin- 
naminson, New Jersey; West Tren- 
ton (New Jersey) Presbyterian 
Church; the Presbyterian Church of 
Monrovia, California; Calvary Baptist 


Church, Santa Monica, California; 
Rhawnhurst Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia; the First Presbyterian 


Church of Bridgeton, New Jersey; and 
Knox Presbyterian Church in Los 
Angeles. He also preached the ser- 
mon at the installation of THOMAS 
T. CRENSHAW, Ill (68B), in the Cedar 
Park Presbyterian Church of Phila- 
delphia. 


Dr. Crawford was a member of 
the faculty at the College Briefing 
Conference at Forest Home, Califor- 
nia, from August 27 to September 
2, teaching the course ‘‘Jesus in the 
Mind and Heart of Paul’ and led a 
seminar on “The Significance - of 
Doubt.” On November 5 he spoke, 
at the invitation of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church of Lincoln, to 
students from the university and col- 
leges of Nebraska; and served, No- 
vember 6-8, as Preacher to the Col- 
lege at Sterling College, Kansas. 

He has been elected by the Synod 
of New Jersey to be a Trustee of 
the Synod Homes. 


DR. ARLO D. DUBA, who has com- 
pleted his time as the interim preacher 
and Moderator of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Ewing (Trenton), has 
accepted an invitation to be interim 
preacher for Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 
DAVID D. PRINCE (58B) has been 
called to Ewing. The former pastor 
of Calvary, M. ALLEN KIMBLE (46B), 
has accepted an executive position 
with the Presbyterian Home in Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 


During the late summer and early 
fall Dr. Duba presented a paper at 
a conference on Celebrative Worship 
in Saint Paul, Minnesota; led a sem- 
inar on Contemporary Worship at the 
Seminary’s Center for Continuing 
Education; and delivered six lectures 
on “Worship in a Cross-cultural Con- 
text” at the Overseas Ministries Study 
Center in Ventnor, New Jersey. 

Dr. Duba has been appointed Sec- 
retary of the New Jersey Synod 
Westminster Foundation Committee 
and President of the Princeton Chap- 
ter of the Waldensian Aid Society 
for the coming year. 













































The month of May brought dou bh. 
honors to DR. CHARLES T. Bi 


of the Pi Chapter of Phi Beta Kal 

at Muhlenberg College and 
elected President of the Middl 
lantic Section of the Society of 
lical Literature. At the Phi Beta Kapp. 
ceremonies Dr. Fritsch delivered a 
address on ‘Recent Archaeologicz 
Finds in the Holy Land.” 


In September he attended the Ir 
ternational Congress of Learned Sc 
cieties at Los Angeles, orni: 
where he read a paper on “Pos 
Theological Tendencies in Some 
Greek Renderings of the He 
Verbs ‘To See’.’”’ At a November mee 
ing of the Executive Committee ¢ 
the International Organization 
Septuagint and Cognate Studies, i 
New York, negotiations were con 
pleted for publication of a oul 
Lexicon. 


The film “Qumran and the | 
Sea Scrolls’ was released in- 
tember. T! : 
Dr. Fritsch is narrator, was prod 
under the direction of the Divisio 
of Mass Media, UPUSA. _¥ 


During her sabbatical the secot 
semester of the 1971-72 acaden 
year PROFESSOR FREDA A. er 
NER had three hopes: to look | 
public education programs with 
jectives or processes closely re 4 
to those in Christian educatior y 
visit again with some of the | wome 
and men who have made being c 
the faculty at P.T.S. a particular jc 
and to visit churches where “alive 
was a descriptive adjective. 
ever the first and last of these b 
her to an area, she made co 
and “even the large number of pe 
ple | wished to see cannot diminis 
the pleasure, refreshment and i 
creased sense of being some plac 
important and doing something w t 
while that | got from being’ 
CONRAD (and Ann) MASSA 
60D), Rochester, New York; ¢ 
VIEVE METZ DOX (65E), Ma 
New York; LINDA JARVIS © 
(74b), Burlington, Vermont; ED 
Janet) BARTHOLOMEW (718B), V 
Connecticut; LINDA DAVIES 
Hartford, Connecticut; PAUL (¢ 
ERON (70E), Hartford, Connect 


Saint Louis, Missouri; 


(Th.D. Candidate), 
RANDY (and _ Barbara) 
(67B, 70D), San Antonio, - 













































RDON HESS (67B), Ladolla, Cal- 
MEL KNIGHT (67B), Portu- 
Bend, California; CHARLES 
Ginni) RASSIEUR (63E), Clare- 
t, California; PATRICK (RICK) 
(66B,68M), San Marino, Cal- 
ia; DAVID JONES (69B), San 


'! Marino, California; JACK (and_ Jill) 
}SCHUTTE (65B), Pasadena, Califor- 
nia; RICH (and Rosie) SUNDEEN 


._ Hermosa Beach, California — 
although | could not see them, 
did talk with: FRANK POOLE (66B), 
yttsville, New York; RANDY (71B) 
| CHERYL DUNN (69E) RIGGS, 
New York; BOB SAXBY 
), Burlington, Vermont; MARY 
J McCLURE (63B), Saint Louis, 
yuri; NANCY HARRIS (61B), Seat- 
Washington; and NANCY WOOD 
7E), Cleveland, Ohio.” 


June DR. SEWARD HILTNER 
ipated in the biennial meeting 
the Association for Professional 
‘Education for Ministry, which, under 
a different title, he founded (with 

Ross Snyder) in 1950. Dr. Hiltner 
. presented the closing paper of the 
conference. For eight days in July 
taught at the Presbyterian Pas- 
; School in Omaha, Nebraska. For 
. days he lectured and engaged 
discussions with the teacher train- 
program on human relations and 
education, in Waterloo, Ontario. 
he program is sponsored by both 
ublic and church school authorities 
ghout Canada. During August he 
ited lectures at the Annual Pas- 


in the State of Georgia. 


the autumn months, Dr. 
“the Tuskegee Syphilis Study 
Joc Panel, under the auspices 
e) U.S. Department of Health, 
ducation and Welfare. Since the 
was initiated, in 1932, this is 
t time a publicly representative 
; been asked to evaluate it. 
st report was released in late 
r, and the panel has been 
to complete its work by the 
calendar year 1972. 


merican Medical Association 
ed Dr. Hiltner to edit a Vol- 


DEAN HOGE spent July in 
a, Mexico, in the CIDOC 


of which Dr. Ivan Illich (this 
_ 


year’s Stone Lecturer) is president, 
studying Spanish and Latin American 
Culture. In October he presented, to- 
gether with JACKSON W. CARROLL 
(70D), a paper on “Religiosity and 
Prejudice in Northern and Southern 
Churches” to the Society for the 
Scientific Study of Religion, meeting 
in Boston, Massachusetts. Dr. Hoge 
also took part in a panel and pre- 
sented a short paper, “Elective Af- 
finity between Modern Social Changes 
and Some Developments in Protes- 
tantism.” He published a first report, 
“Ministers’ and Elders’ Attitudes on 
Church Mission and Outreach Prior- 
ities,” on the 1972 New Jersey sur- 
vey; copies were distributed to all 
New Jersey ministers. 


Between August 1971 and August 
1972 PROFESSOR EMERITUS ELMER 
G. HOMRIGHAUSEN: was _Interim 
Preacher at the _ Kirk-in-the-Hills, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan; the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church of Indiana- 
polis, Indiana; and the First Presby- 
terian Church of Birmingham, Michi- 
gan. He gave seminars on spirituality 
in Florida and Kansas and taught a 
second-semester course at Villanova 
University and another course at the 
Presbyterian Church of Abingdon, 
Pennsylvania. He was lecturer and 
preacher at the Union Church of 
Mexico City, Mexico, and preached 
at Amagansett, New York; Cape May, 
New Jersey; the Ocean City Assem- 
bly, New Jersey; Toms River, New 
Jersey; the First Presbyterian Church 
of Cedar Rapids, lowa; Covenant 
United Presbyterian Church of Cin- 
naminson, New Jersey; and the Ross- 
moor Community Church, Rossmoor, 
New Jersey. He lectured before the 
Donegal Society of Pennsylvania and 
addressed Princeton Seminary alumni 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
San Diego. He also preached the 
Baccalaureate Sermon at Lakeland 
College, attended his 50th Anniver- 
sary Class Reunion at Lakeland, and 
was guest preacher at the Wellington 
Church, Glasgow, Scotland. 


In June DR. NORMAN V. HOPE 
preached at the Neshaminy-Warwick 
Presbyterian Church of Warminster, 
Pennsylvania; the First Presbyterian 
Church of Orange, New Jersey; and 
Meadow Lakes, New Jersey. In ad- 
dition he spoke at the Virginia Bap- 
tist Pastors’ School at Richmond, 
Virginia, and delivered the sermons 
at the Installations of Dr. David O. 


Roberts at the West Caldwell, New 
Jersey, Presbyterian Church and REV. 
JAMES C. CARAHER (68M) at the 
Olney Presbyterian Church of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


He preached in July at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Burlington, 
New Jersey; the First Presbyterian 
Church of Germantown, Philadelphia; 
and the First Presbyterian Church of 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; in August 
at the First Presbyterian Church of 
Rockaway, New Jersey; the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Richmond, 
Virginia; and the Arch Street Pres- 
byterian Church of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. In addition, he spoke 
at the Summer Assembly at College- 
ville, Pennsylvania, and at the Mas- 
sanetta Springs Bible Conference at 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


In October he preached the ser- 
mon at the 25th Anniversary Service 
of the Covenant Presbyterian Church 
of Trenton, New Jersey, and at the 
Homecoming Service of the Third 
Presbyterian Church of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, as well as at the Scots Night 
service at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Providence, Rhode Island. 
He also spoke at the Fellowship 
Dinner of the Woodland Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia, and _ the 
DISC dinner of the Connecticut Farms 
Presbyterian Church of Union, New 
Jersey. Toward the end of October 
two of his articles dealing with John 
Knox were published, one in A.D., 
the other in Christianity Today; both 
were written in connection with the 
400th anniversary of Knox’ death. 


During June DR. DONALD MAC- 
LEOD fitled preaching engagements 
in Washington, D.C.; York, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 
July appointments included sermons 
in the Chapel of Princeton University; 
Thousand Islands Tabernacle, New 
York (his eighth successive year); 
Third Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; First Church, Strasburg, Penn- 
sylvania; and the Great Auditorium 
in Ocean Grove, New Jersey. After 
a return to the First Church in York, 
on August 6, Dr. Macleod and his 
two daughters left for a month’s va- 
cation in Nassau, the Bahamas, and 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


Early autumn editing included pub- 
lication of Vol. LXV, No. 1 of The 
Princeton Seminary Bulletin and writ- 
ing an article, “Steal Time to Read,” 
in the July-August issue of Preaching 
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Week of September 17-23: Dean 
Arthur M. Adams was Master of 
Ceremonies at the annual Orienta- 


tion Dinner for all entering students, 
the faculty and their husbands and 
wives. Following the meal, the Rev- 
erend DONALD M. MEISEL (47B), 
Minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Princeton, preached at a 
service of worship in Miller Chapel. 
Fall semester classes began at 8:40 
Monday morning. Dean Adams was 
Chapel leader on the 19th; in the 
evening Dr. George S. Hendry was 
speaker at the Opening Convocation 
of the 161st academic year. A Ser- 
vice of Holy Communion in Miller 
the following morning was celebrated 
by the Reverend FLOYD N. RHODES 
(69B), newly appointed Minister of 
the Witherspoon Presbyterian Church, 
Princeton. The Wineskin which an- 
nounced events for the two weeks 
noted that the U.S. Forest Service 
is researching the whitefooted deer- 
mouse as an effective control for the 
gypsy moth, hoping to “improve and 
increase the eco-system’s capacity 
to provide for these beneficial” crea- 
tures (three of which wintered in the 
Public Relations Office last year). 


Week of September 24-30: Dr. Lee 
H. Bristol, Jr., Vice-Chairman and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Episcopal 
Church’s Music Commission, took the 
Chapel service Tuesday morning; 
gave an organ recital in the early 
evening; and lectured, on “New 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs,” after the 
recital. Dr. Bristol, the second Amer- 
ican to be made a Fellow of Eng- 
land’s Royal School of Church Music, 
and the first to serve on its Council, 
was general editor of “More Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs” and the _ bio- 
graphy “Seed for a Song.” He is 
known to many a Seminary alumnus 
as the former President of West- 
minster Choir College. Dr. McCord 
was Chapel speaker on Wednesday. 
Koinonia held the first of its weekly 
luncheon-cum-lecture sessions in the 
old Snack Bar in the Campus Cen- 
ter, and the football season formally 
opened with three one-hour games 
on Mercer Street Field. Friday was 
the deadline for course changes. The 
Seminary Wives’ Fellowship = an- 
nounced its fall program, including 
Bible Study on Tuesday evenings and 
a Thursday-evening series designed 
to introduce students’ professors to 
students’ wives in informal discus- 
sion. 


Week of October 1-7: A task force 
for Chapel worship during this week, 
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under the leadership of Dr. Karlfried 
Froehlich, led in worship and par- 
ticipated in the Thursday evening 
Service of Holy Communion. On 
Tuesday the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee slide show “The 
Automated Air War — the Truth be- 
hind Vietnamization” was presented 
in the main lounge of the Campus 
Center. An open meeting for prayer, 
fellowship and discussion of mission 
filled the Student Council Room on 
Wednesday. Following lunch Jurgen 


Moltmann, Professor of Systematic 
Theology at Tubingen’ University, 
spoke on “The Crucified God: a 


Chapter of a Theology of Liberation” 
in the main lounge. Seniors planning 
to prepare dossiers for UPC and 
their wives or husbands met in Stuart 
Hall with representatives of the De- 
partment of Ministerial Relations and 
other agencies; quite a different meet- 
ing was slated for juniors and mid- 
dlers — an opportunity to review 
types of ministries, procedures for 
candidates and the new _  constitu- 
tionally required processes. A Friends 
meeting for worship was announced 
for Stevenson Lounge, while “The 
Ritual Makers,” a study of contem- 
porary worship and liturgical leader- 
ship produced at Woodstock Jesuit 
Seminary, was screened in the au- 
ditorium. At the Center for Continu- 
ing Education, Director of Admissions 
Arlo D. Duba led a Worship Sem- 
inar which probed “contemporary cur- 
rents in theology and congregational 
life as they bear on the activities of 
the gathered community... [and ex- 


Dr. Moltmann 






























amined] some _ practices of rep: 
sentative congregations... propos 
valid and significant experiences - 
congregations.” 


Week of October 8-14: The we 
began with Junior Class electi 
for class president and two rep? 
sentatives to the Seminary Cn 
ference; polls were set up next’ 
the entrance to the main dining roy 
at lunch and dinner time on Mor LS 
to make voting as convenient as | te 


sible. Tuesday was Trustee Day, 
service was take 


the Chapel 
Trustee Earl F. Palmer, Pastor 
the First Presbyterian Church 3 
Berkeley, California. “Qumran é 
the Dead Sea Scrolls,” a color 
umentary film co-featuring Dr. 
T. Fritsch and Dr. Yigael Yadin 
shown in the auditorium in the e 
ning. [See article elsewhere in 
issue. ed.] 
On Thursday evening Robert 
Lee, a Middler student, prese 
slides on Guatemala; Mr. Lee, who 
two months’ field work in Guatem 
this past summer, used the sl 
introduce his audience to the cu 
of the country. Director of Devel 
ment Richard S. Armstrong led | 
“Evangelism Seminar for Layme 
the Center for Continuing Educé 
A section on “Design and Exp 
tions of the Group,” moderated } 
Dr. Cooper, was followed by Mr. Af 
strong’s presentation of “Con as 
of Evangelism.” The day closed W 
evening vespers under Dr. Coope 
care. The following day Mr. 
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strong spoke on “Evangelism and 
ptight Christian” and, with Dr. 
Benson of Madison, New 
sey, “Evangelism and the Uptight 
nmunity.” On the final day Mr. 
ng presented his “Oak Lane 
of a church in a deteriorat- 
an neighborhood which rebuilt 
piritually and physically, by a 
eg Pastor effort. 






















oul Continuing Education. Dr. 
_Tochem, Superintendent of 


oy the School and illustrator 
900k ‘Talk to the Deaf,’’ who 
yn “Presentation of the Lan- 
f Signs.” Senior M. Div. stu- 
onica McKig, assisted by 
s of the ministry to the deaf, 
Chapel service Tuesday morn- 
_Eleanor Anderson, who her- 
_ a hearing loss, headed a 
ur discussion, “Presenting the 
vhich considered special prob- 
' this group, stressing their 
communicate and to be in- 
in normal life. The Reverend 


/n 
8 bo 


ig 


among its congregation, presented 
“Deaf in the Hearing Church.” The 
tinal lecture-discussion, ‘‘Self-con- 
cept of the Deaf,’ was conducted by 


_ the Reverend Steve Mathias, Principal 


for the Carver School for the Deaf in 
Gambrills, Maryland, and minister of 
a church for the deaf; here the group 
considered the influence of the at- 
titudes of parents and the mores of 
society upon the development of the 
deaf individual. 


Tuesday evening found the Campus 
Center auditorium packed to capacity, 
as people came from throughout New 
Jersey to see the first of the Ken- 
neth Clark series ‘Pioneers of Mod- 
ern Painting.” The event was so suc- 
cessful, both at the Seminary and at 
the co-sponsoring Public Library 
(which showed the films one night 
earlier each week) that Dr. Hugh T. 
Kerr re-ran each of the series on 
Wednesday mornings in his Theology 
and Criticism classes, making the oc- 
casions open to the public. The 
screenings, made possible by the 
generosity of the National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D.C., were repeated 
also at one of the Princeton public 
schools, for the benefit of area chil- 
dren. 


The International Students’ Asso- 
ciation held a Bible study and prayer 
meeting in Brown Hall and Koinonia 
presented Dr. Joel Kirschbaum of 
the Squibb Institute for Medical Re- 
search at its weekly luncheon, speak- 
ing on “Experimental Protocols for 
Testing Some Basic Religious Con- 
cepts: Protocols of an Elder of 
Zion.” Dr. Charles C. West was 
preacher and celebrant at a Service 
of Holy Communion in Miller Chapel; 
the following morning, William Fland- 
ers, On campus in connection with 
his appearance in concert, conducted 
an informal service of religious folk 
song. Flanders also led two work- 
shops, “Song as the Communicator 
of Biblical Truth — A New Approach” 
and “Singing in Worship — a Dif- 
ferent Role.’’ A graduate of Yale and 
of Virginia Theological Seminary, he 
has since 1968 regularly toured the 
eastern half of the United States and 
Canada, appearing at _ colleges, 
schools, churches and conferences; 
his accompanist, David Parker, is 
well known for his club and television 
work. 


The Theological Forum presented 
a three-day conference on the Pro- 
phetic Ministry of the Church, co- 
ordinated by Senior student Robert 
Craig. James Parker and_ Slider 


Steuernol, co-chairmen from the Fo- 
rum, were joined by Arthur G. Gish, 
former pastor of the Akron Church 
of the Brethren and author of “The 
New Left and Christian Radicalism’; 
John F. Alexander, editor of The 
Other Side; James Wallis, editor of 
the Post-American; and Glen Melnik, 
a former P.T.S. student now attend- 
ing Northwestern University. 


Concurrent with the seminar on 
the deaf the Center of Continuing 
Education played host to a series on 
“Family Dynamics and_ Financial 
Planning” led by Dr. K. Edwin Graham, 
Program Director of the Commission 
on Church Family Financial Planning. 
Dr. Graham was assisted by his as- 
sociates: Dr. Helen M. Thal, Mr. Rob- 
ert J. Oberst, Mr. Barry B. Davall, 
Mr. Frederick C. Mezey and Mrs. 
Elaine May. The topics considered 
included family dynamics and value 
systems, insurance, investments, 
banking, budgets, credit, legal as- 
pects of family finance, education and 
counseling, child rearing and family 
money conflicts. 


Week of October 22-28: Rex Davis, 
World Council of Churches Youth De- 
partment representative, met with stu- 
dents during lunch and in the eve- 
ning of Monday in highly informal 
“occasions.” James E. Pohlhammer, 
a student who has studied and per- 
formed as a choral and orchestral 
conductor and taught voice and sing- 
ing technique as well as serving as 
principal violist with the Salina 
Youth Symphony, presented a con- 
cert of religious music from the 
Renaissance through the 20th Cen- 
tury. The bass-baritone was accom- 
panied by Father William Skudlarek, 
a candidate for the Ph.D. at the 
Seminary, and by Ms. Helen Carrell, 
organist and choir director of the 
Covenant Presbyterian Church of Cin- 
naminson, New Jersey. The Reverend 
George Docherty of the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., took the Tuesday Chapel 
service; and Dr. Elmer G. Homrig- 
hausen paused from what must be 
one of the busiest retirements on rec- 
ord [See Faculty/Staff Notes. ed.] to 
take the Wednesday service. 


James Cubie presented a_ public 
program on “The Christology of Saul 
Alinsky: Reflections on Community 
Organizing” in the CS0O1 _ course. 
“Jim,” formerly a P.T.S. student and 
now in the University of Maryland 
law school, has been in the midst 
of an Alinsky-style community organ- 
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Hallowe'en Party, The Ww alt Disney costumes were rented ee es occasion 
by Food Manager Tony Aspras (above, below, with Minnie Mouse). 
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ization in Baltimore and provided re- 
flections on the Church’s role in it. 
Ms. Robin Morgan, founder of the 
New York Radical Women, lectured 
on ‘‘Misogeny: Religion and the Op- 
pression of Women” on the. after- 
noon of the 25th and conducted a 
question and answer period in the 
auditorium that evening. And _ the 
whole Seminary community were in- 
vited to the Hallowe’en Banquet — 
costumes, prizes, games and_ sur- 
prises were the order of the evening. 
Seminary Wives met with Dr. Bern- 
hard Anderson in the home of Dr. 
and Mrs. George Sweazey. For Fri- 
day evening the students and faculty 
were bid to a film-and-refreshments 
party in the auditorium. 


Dr. M. Richard Shaull and Doctoral 
students Bruce O. Boston and Joan 
Romero led a Continuing Education 
seminar on ‘“Friere’s Method and 
Christian Education” which brought 


participants from two Vermont 
churches. 
Week of October 29-November 4: 


Varsity basketball practice began, 
and a class in Religious Interpretive 
Dance was organized. Professor Ed- 
ward Dowey led the Chapel services 
on Reformation Day, with Professors 
Hanson, Story and Henderson on 
succeeding days; the services fo- 
cused on the themes of the Reforma- 
tion and the impending national elec- 
tion and culminated with an Election 
Day address by President McCord. 





The ED52 — Group leadership p 
ticum organized a Recreation Lea 
ship Seminar. Participants, 

warned to wear slacks and snea 
worked on low-organized game | 
ership and considered a philos 
of games, general dynamics — 
some most practical suggestions. 


















































An evening Service of Holy ¢ 
munion on All Saints’ was celebr 
by Professor John Koenig, with | i 
Daniel Migliore as preacher. The spe: 
cial liturgy for the Eucharist g 
written by Professor Karlfried Fr 
lich and students Cullen Herald 
ard Weis and Tom Tewell; the th 
was the in-breaking of God’s 
life into our chaotic and despe 
world, bringing His new worlc 
the saints and through the sain’ 
Christ. The service focused bl 
on the contributions of the peop 
God in the past and on the chall 
and commitment necessary in | 
world and in our time. 


CPE Propaganda Night in the m 
lounge of the Campus Center bro 
chaplain supervisors and CPE v 
erans to help acquaint interested stu 
dents with the nature of Clinical Pa: 
toral Education; Dr. Herbert An 
son was coordinator. Open to 
Seminary community was a le 
by the Reverend Robert Martin, A 


sociate Director for the Fund foi 
Theological Education, on ‘Ministry 
— a Venture in Vulnerability.” ne 


talk was part of the Teaching Ch irct 
program at the Center for Continu 
ing Education. A supervision lat ora: 
tory during the same seminar f 
each pastor-participant an opp U: 
nity to consult with a peer sl 4 
visor on an issue of current int : 
related to his work with student as 
sistants. A paper on “The Chri # 
Ministry Today,’’ sent out for a 
seminar reading, was responded ic 
by Ronald Dyson, Pastor of t af 
Princeton Methodist Church, and Dr 
Geddes Hanson of the hoe 
Practical Theology department. i 
Week of November 5-11: The | eI 
national Students’ Assoclatlals 
vited the rest of the Seminary to é 
buffet supper, with worship to b 

by Karl Kurapati of India and a 

on Jamaica presented by We 
Edwards; it was particularly — —u 
that children be brought for the 
ning fellowship. President McCord lec 
the Election Day Chapel services. Or 
Wednesday Dr. Robert N. Bellat 
Professor of Sociology, Universi 
California at Berkeley, delivered 








































lecture, “New Religious Con- 
sness in America,’ in the main 
e of the Campus Center. Dr. 
h, before assuming his present 
S, was a professor in the De- 
1ent of Social Relations at Har- 


and Ph.D. degrees. During the 
nt academic year he is a Fel- 
in Social Science at the Institute 
r Advanced Study, Princeton, and 
) presenting a course on “Religious 

) in Princeton University’s 
rtment of Religion. He is perhaps 
known for his articles “Religious 
ae and “Civil Religion in 
’ both of which are included 
“most recent book, ‘Beyond 


of November 12-18: Students 
9d (or considering enrollment) 
Master of Social Work program 
ere invited to the fall MSW dinner 
the private dining room; purpose 
sharing of information by those 


_the program. “We will not 
‘in policy evaluation,” stated 
tice in The Wineskin, “although 
materials may be discussed 


to be planned subsequently.” 
ellowship of Christian Athletes 


in the snack bar; as the 
’ Corner’ stated: “You can- 
on your TV on Sunday after- 
-and not watch at least one 
football who is also a 

istian. These men and 


involved as students and 





those in sports who look up to them 
as Stars.’”’ At least one very active 
Organizer and member of the As- 
sociation is on the P.T.S. administra- 
tion — Dick Armstrong, Vice-Pres- 
ident for Development, who left pro- 
fessional baseball to become a pas- 
tor. 


A Latin America discussion group 
began a series of discussions of the 
Christian witness in the Spanish- 
American context. Following the first 
gathering, in Dr. Dean Hoge’s home, 
Robert Joe Lee showed his slides 
of his summer’s work in Guatemala. 
“The Ministers Tension between 
Social Conscience and Congregation,” 
a lecture by the Reverend John 
Painter, Minister of the Montgomery 
United Methodist Church in Belle 
Mead, New Jersey, was made open 
to the public. Mr. Painter is President 
of the Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns for the Northern New Jersey 
Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Church; the lecture was part of the 
CS01 course, Religion and Society. 
Ph.D. candidates George Armstrong 
and Andrew Conrad led the Wednes- 
day Chapel service with a presenta- 
tion based on selections from the 
Book of Job; on Thursday, Dr. Arlo 
D. Duba was celebrant at a Service 
of Holy Communion; and the Friday 
service was taken by Dr. Fuad Bah- 
nan of the Near East Ecumenical 
Bureau. 


Bernstein’s “Mass via Sight and 
Sound” was interpreted by students 
Alan Blatecky, Gregory Keosaian and 
Burton Parry as a presentation for 








Drs. Beker and Kerr. The two pro- 
grams were made open to the public 
Dr. Charles C. West was host to and 
chaired a discussion and_ informal 
meeting in Stevenson Lounge for fac- 
ulty and students interested in the 
Middle East. Panel members were 
Metropolitan George Khodr, Arch- 
bishop of the Greek Orthodox Dio- 
cese of Mount Lebanon and Batroun; 
Mr. Albert Laham, a distinguished at- 
torney and Greek Orthodox layman, 
with a significant record in dealing 
with international relations, in both 
this country and Beirut; and Dr. 
Fuad Bahnan, minister of the Arab 
Evangelical Church in Beirut (in ad- 
dition to his post with the Near East 
Ecumenical Bureau for Information 
and Interpretation, noted above.) 


The Readers’ Theatre of Princeton 
Seminary, directed by Ms. Virginia 
Damon of the Speech Department, 
presented “Spoon River Anthology’”’ 
on Saturday evening. Ms. Damon 
(known professionally as Ginger 
Jones), a veteran of 25 years of net- 
work radio, television and the profes- 
sional stage, joined Seminary stu- 
dents Keith Conover, Robert Elder, 
John Grabner, Edward Halldorson, 
Harriet Hedgbeth, Jacqueline McRae, 
Dianna Pohlman, Manford Saunders, 
Timothy Shuba, Stephen Tischendorf 
and Silas Townsend in the perform- 


ance. Music was provided by stu- 
dents Patricia Hamilton, Elizabeth 
Stone and Bert Watkins. The free 


verse drama interspersed with bal- 
lads was produced by special ar- 
rangement with Samuel French, Inc. 
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Marriages 


1956 


DONALD M. STINE to 
Esther Cornelius Swenson 
July 21, 1972 


1969 


J. CAMERON BIGELOW to 
Linda Marie Wood 

June 15, 1972 

New Brunswick, Canada 


JOHANNES J. SONGAN to 
Estiana Njimbay 

June 9, 1972 

Tamiang Lajang, Indonesia 


1970 


ROBERT JOHNS to 
Elinor Armitage 

July 8, 1972 
Saskatchewan, Canada 


1971 


HARRY J. BATUYIOS to 
ELEANOR A. JOHNSON (72B) 
July 2, 1972 

Wilmington, North Carolina 


Daniel McRight to 
E. PAIGE MAXWELL 
July 15, 1972 


ANTHONY J. RICCIUTI to 
GAIL S. ANDERSON (73b) 
August 27, 1972 


GARY G. ZIEGLER to 
Rebecca E. Byerly 
September 16, 1972 
New Castle, Pennsylvania 


1972 


WILLIAM SPENCER to 
AIDA D. BESANCON (73b) 
August 12, 1972 
Princeton, New Jersey 


1974 


KURUVILLA C. ABRAHAM to 
Molly Koshy 

October 5, 1972 

Kottayam, South India 
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Births 


1957 


TO THE SANG JUNG PARKS 
Kyung Hyun, January 31, 1972 


1960 


TO THE THOMAS A. GRIMMS 
Ericka Judith, May 30, 1972 


1963 


TO THE FREDERIC T. WALLS 
Agu Odinga-lvan, July 5, 1970 


1966 


TO THE HOWARD L. MILKMANS 
Jennifer Elizabeth, December 20, 1971 


1967 


TO THE GORDON E. LETIZIAS 
David Elliot, March 6, 1972 


1968 


TO THE FLOYD W. CHURNS 
Nancy Lynn, September 15, 1972 


TO THE ROBERT A. JACKSONS 
William Joseph, December 22, 1971 


TO THE PAUL J. KOHLERS 
Wendy Sue, October 15, 1971 


TO THE JOHN L. MUNTZES 
Laura Joy, January 22, 1972 


1969 


TO THE NED H. BENSONS 
Amye Elizabeth, July 2, 1972 


TO THE DONALD G. CAMPBELLS 
Sandra Leigh, January 20, 1972 


TO THE WILLIAM S. DUNIFONS 
(MARGARET RUDOLPH 67E) 
Rachel Elizabeth, July 16, 1972 


TO THE PAUL B. HENRYS 
Karen Sue, June 23, 1972 


1971 


TO THE ERIC BLAHUTS 
Michelle Lee, October 3, 1972 


TO THE HAROLD A. THOMASES 
Jennifer Elizabeth, June 28, 1972 


TO THE JOHN A. WINTRINGHAMS 


Melissa Lynne, June 30, 1972 























Deceased 


ALBERT B. DODD 
Class of 1902B 
At Taipei, Taiwan 
July 31, 1972 


DANIEL LESTER SNYDER- 
Class of 1918b . 
September 15, 1972 r 


CHARLES MATEAR 

Class of 1921M 

At Melbourne, Australia Py 
April 27, 1972 : 


CEDRIC VERDI MILLER 
Class of 1922B 

At Woodbury, New Jersey © 
June 16, 1972 


DANIEL E. WEEKS 
Class of 1935B 
At Hammersley Fork, Pennsylvania 
September 9, 1972 
WILLIAM HENRY KEPLER \ 
Class of 1937B z 
At Washington, D.C. q 
July 27, 1972 : 


PAUL F. KETCHUM 
Class of 1940B 

In Florida 

October 1972 


EDMUND WILSON 
Class of 1953U 
At Talcottville, New York | 
June 12, 1972 ’ 















have moved into the College 
resbyterian Home in Cincinnati, 


RIK A. DE WET has written 
the mission fund he and his 
founded in 1967 has exceeded 
ideal. Three students have al- 
dy completed their studies with 
is aid and have returned to their 
es to serve the Lord among their 


 ' 





Ir. and Mrs. deWet with their 
great-grandson. 









Ohio churches and presently 
25 miles every Sunday morn- 
Scotch Ridge, Ohio. In spite 
busy schedule he still finds 
- garden, golf, bowl and fish. 
ne 11 The United Presbyterian 
of Ridley Park, Pennsylvania, 


honored WILLIAM F. WEFER on the 
occasion of the 50th anniversary of 
his Ordination and the Wefers’ 50th 
wedding anniversary. 


1923 


CLINTON H. LOEHLIN and his wife 
have settled in Marysville, California. 


1924 


D. HOBART EVANS and his wife, 
Mary, have returned from a trip to 
the Orient. On their way home they 
stopped off in the Philippines where 
Mrs. Evans conducted some business 
for the Medical College of Virginia. 
They also spent time in Hong Kong 
and Honolulu before returning to 
their home in Virginia, where Hobart 
serves the First Presbyterian Church 
in Prince George. 


1925 


HARDIGG SEXTON ‘retired perma- 
nently in August from the Director- 
ship of the Sesquicentennial Chapel 
at Miami University in Oxford, Ohio. 
He had served as its director since 
September 1, 1969, when the Chapel 
was Officially opened. Sexton plans 
to establish his membership in the 
Presbytery of West Florida. 


1926 


NORMAN S. MacPHERSON is retir- 
ing after six years as Pastor of Faith 
Conservative Baptist Church, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 


1928 


WICK BROOMALL has come out of 
retirement to become Pastor of the 
Sparta, Georgia, Presbyterian Church. 


1929 


WILLIAM M. MaciINNES retired on 
October 31, after more than 18 years 
as Pastor of College Park Presby- 
terian Church in San Diego, Califor- 
nia. 


MERLE F. RAMAGE celebrated his 
retirement from the First Presbyterian 


Church of Ashland, Ohio, on June 
25, 1972. In addition to the Sunday 
Service the Ramages were guests of 
honor at a potluck supper. 


1930 


W. GLEN HARRIS, who retired in 
March as Pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Birmingham, Michi- 
gan, now resides in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 


1931 


In November HAROLD E. DITZLER 
retired with his wife to their new 
home in St. Petersburg, Florida. For 
the past 23 years Harold has been 
Minister of St. John’s United Church 
of Christ in Lansdale, Pennsylvania, 
where he led the congregation in 
building a Norman Gothic Church. 


JOHN GUICHELAAR retired from the 
active ministry in the Christian Re- 
formed Church on June 1. He and 
his wife are living in Grand Rapids, 


Michigan, where John is Visiting 
Pastor for the Christian Reformed 
Church. 


JAMES M. MOFFETT has been called 
to serve as Senior Pastor of the 
North Shore Presbyterian Church 
in Great Neck, New York. 


1932 


PARK JOHNSON left Pakistan upon 
his retirement in August. He and his 
wife came home via Australia and 
New Zealand and toured the West 
Coast before traveling across the 
United States to their new home on 
Henry Avenue in Princeton. 


1934 


In August HENRY H. BUCHER, SR., 
left Thailand to return to the United 
States, where he will serve as_ In- 
terim Supply of the Second Presby- 
terian Church of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. 


Since his retirement in September 
1970, H. THEODORE HINN has been 
residing at Prentiss House Retirement 
Home in Philadelphia. He continues 
to do some supply preaching. 


IRVIN N. MORRIS has retired from 
the active pastorate and has taken 
up residence in Chico, California. 


1935 


MOORE G. BELL has been called to 
serve the United Presbyterian 
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ROBERT P. MONTGOMERY (44B, 64D) talking with Pope Paul VI in Rome in 
July 1972. Montgomery was Director of a two-week Seminar for 125 Catholic 
and Protestant clergy held in Rome. A second Seminar is planned for June 


1973. Inquiries may be sent to him at 11 Piedmont Dr., 


Ri Ding l, Cranbury, 


New Jersey. Montgomery is Associate Professor of Philosophy at the John 


Jay College of Criminal Justice, City University of New York. 








Churches at Walthill and Winnebago, 
Nebraska. He spent eight years at 
Bethany Church in Council Bluffs, 
lowa, and four as Stated Clerk of 
the Presbytery of South West lowa. 


In June J. HERBERT BRINK whose 
wife, Laura, died in 1971, retired as 
Pastor of the First Christian Re- 
formed Church of East Lansing, Mich- 
igan. He is now living in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


1936 


F. W. BRINK is serving as Chaplain 
at the U. S. Coast Guard Academy 
in New London, Connecticut. 


JACOBUS H. LOURENS is living in 
retirement in the Republic of South 
Africa. He served in the ministry of 
the Dutch Reformed Church for 28 
years. 


JAMES E. SPIVEY was elected di- 
rector and chief administrative of- 
ficer of the United Presbyterian 
Foundation at the fall meeting of the 
Trustees of the Foundation. 


1938 


HENRY B. KUIZENGA is leading sem- 
inars for executives, educators and 
churchmen in Sherman Oaks, Cali- 
fornia. 
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JAMES Z. NETTINGA, executive sec- 
retary of the American Bible Soci- 
ety’s National Distribution Depart- 
ment, has assumed the newly created 
position, Director of Advance Pro- 
grams. In his new post James will 
direct a five-year Program of Advance 
which will culminate in special na- 
tionwide observances in 1976, the 
200th anniversary of the founding of 
the United States and the 160th of 
the American Bible Society. His son, 
DREW, is a senior at Princeton Sem- 
inary this year. 


Upon his retirement in August, ROB- 
ERT B. STEWART began a trip around 
the world. Before his still unsched- 
uled return at the end of 1973, he 
plans to visit members of his family 
in Australia, South Africa and Scot- 
land. 


1939 


A. WALKER HEPLER recently par- 
ticipated in the raising of $241,000 in 
the Stewardship Crusade for the 
Trinity United Methodist Church in 
Grand Island, New York, of which he 
is co-pastor. 


1940 


On October 11 RALPH W. HAND be- 
came Pastor of the First United Pres- 






































byterian Church of Aurora, Missot 


ALLAN E. SCHOFF answered a ca 
to serve the Federated Church 
Carlinville, Illinois, a federation 
UPUSA and American Baptist 
gregations. For the past 14 y 
Allan has been Executive of 
Synod of Illinois. 


1942 


W. BURNEY OVERTON has be 
elected Director of the Center 
Creative Living and Spiritual Gre 
by the Center's Board of Tru 
The Center provides a Caree 
velopment Counseling Program 
an Organizational Development — 
gram, in addition to a full rang 
counseling services and _ training 
group leadership. 


DAVID WOODWARD, who for the la 
year has been teaching at the | 
Dong Presbyterian Theological — 
lege and Seminary in Korea, 
cently returned to Taiwan, where 
will work once again with the 
Sunday School Association an 
preparation of Christian educa f 
materials. 


1948 


CHARLES E. CARSON is Syrae E 
ecutive for the Synod of the Sou 
in Atlanta, Georgia. 


i 


1949 
CHARLES T. LEBER, JR., has bee 


of the Holt Adoption Program 
This agency, one of the larg 
the world, deals with inter-c 
and inter-racial adoptions exclu ve. 


CHARLES S. BURGESS is nova Dir 
ing for the American Bible S 
as Distribution Secretary for 
Ministries. He is assigned to | 
Southern Regional Office, be 
open in January 1973 in 
Georgia. For the past five yee 5 2 
has served the Presbyterian Wet 
Side Ministries in San Antonio, TexXé- 


The Board of Trustees of Eas en 
Career Development Services, 




































; announced appointment of ROB- 
G. FOULKES as Director of the 
eh heast Career Center, Princeton, 

' Jersey. Bob, who assumed his 
| ew position December 1, had been 
es ector of the Office of Church Oc- 
Up ational Counseling, Board of Chris- 
an Education of the United Presby- 
te in Church in Philadelphia. 


VIES P. MARTIN has resigned from 
faculty of Union Theological Sem- 
y in Richmond, Virginia, to be- 
me principal of Vancouver School 
Theology. Jim was an_= assistant 
at Princeton Theological 
eminary before joining Union's fac- 
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| i -L Q. HAMILTON has accepted 


Ne position of Professor of New 
ae at Drew University. He 
been Robert Dollar Professor 


f New Testament at the San Fran- 
isco Theological Seminary and Pro- 
essor of New Testament at the Grad- 
ate Theological Union in California. 


iz 


THUR H. DE KRUYTER, pastor of 

hrist Church of Oak Brook, Illinois, 

' as been appointed to the Board of 
= of Fuller Theological Sem- 
| ary. 


1 September HENRY F. JONAS be- 
ame the Deputy Staff Chaplain in 
ie Office of the Surgeon General, 
_ lepartment of the Army, Washington, 

ac His new responsibility is to 


Training programs for the U. S. 
chaplains in the Army’s large 


( by the William B. Eerdmans 
ing Company, Grand Rapids, 


BERT E. HOFFMAN is serving in 
Beee=pyterian Mission, Seoul, 


lorth Georgia Conference, United 


flethodist Church. 

June, RAY NOTT, Mobile Minister 
Horn Basin in Wyoming, ad- 
essed members of the Synod of 
kb Rockies. 


‘ 


BERTRAM H. RUTAN_ has_ been 
elected Moderator of the new re- 
gional Synod of Alaska-Northwest, 


which comprises Alaska, Washington 
and part of Idaho. 


ROY P. STRANGE, JR., is now Ex- 
ecutive Chaplain for the new Hous- 
ton International Seamen’s Center. 
This ecumenical, international center, 
serving some 180,000 seamen a year, 
represents all seamen’s agencies for 
all nations. 


1954 


BRYAN H. F. ERNST and his wife 
have emigrated to Australia, where 
Bryan will be working within the 
Home Ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church of Queensland in the city of 
Milmerran. 


WILLIAM O. HARRIS has left the 
Western Presbyterian Church of Wash- 
ington, D. C., to become Assistant 
Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


BRADLEY F. ROHWER has answered 
a call to be Pastor of Warren Ave- 
nue United Presbyterian Church, 
Saginaw, Michigan. Since 1971 he 
has been National Chaplain for Pres- 
byterian Mariners. 


1955 


RICHARD A. BODEY is Professor of 
Practical Theology and served as 
Chairman of the Faculty for 1971-72 
at the Reformed Theological Sem- 
inary in Jackson, Mississippi. In May 
he received his Master of Theology 


degree from Westminster Seminary 
in Philadelphia. 

1956 

C. FREDERICK HORBACH, Associate 


Professor of Social and Behavioral 
Sciences at Cumberland County Col- 
lege, Vineland, New Jersey, has re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in philosophy from 
Temple University. 


GILBERT L. JOHNSON has accepted 
a position as Assistant Professor of 
Religion at Eckerd College in St. 
Petersburg, Florida. He received his 
Ph.D. from Harvard in June. 


In June WILLIAM J. MILLS became 
the Vice-Moderator for the Synod of 
New England. 


1957 


Naval Reserve Chaplain MONROE 
DREW, JR., has been elected Na- 


tional Chaplain of the Reserve Of- 
ficers Association. Drew, who also 
serves as staff chaplain for the Naval 
Reserve Group Command in Tren- 
ton, has been a Senior Training 
Advisor for the Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies in the State 
of New Jersey. 


WILLIAM T. DURR received his Ph.D. 
in philosophy from Johns Hopkins 
University last May. 


Christianity Today recently published 
an article by RICHARD A. HASLER 
entitled “John Witherspoon, Pastor in 
Politics.” It is an analysis of religion 
and politics today in the light of an 
historical study of the three-fold role 
played by Witherspoon in the Amer- 
ican Revolution: as President of 
Princeton University, member of the 


Continental Congress, and Presby- 
terian clergyman. 
1958 


ROBERT R. BALL of Houston, Texas, 
was a teacher at the Presbyterian 
Church U. S. School of Evangelism 
at Montreat, North Carolina, in Au- 
gust. 


In September KENNETH M. KIYUNA 
received his Ph.D. in counselor edu- 
cation irom Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 


DEANE F. LAVENDER is now Co- 
ordinator of Environmental Education 
for the Oswego (New York) County 
Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services. 


EDWARD L. STETSON has_ been 
named Director of Development for 
The Lindenwood Colleges of St. 
Charles, Missouri. 


RICHARD G. THOMPSON, who has 
been Ministerial Relations Chairman 
for West Jersey Presbytery, has ac- 
cepted a call to be Pastor of the 
Goshen, New _ York, Presbyterian 
Church. 


Last summer KENYON J. WILDRICK 
directed the conversion of the Com- 
munity Congregational Church au- 
ditorium in Short Hills, New Jersey, 
into a movie theater complete with 
projection booth, 375 portable chairs 
and a 22-foot-tall screen which can 
be used for Cinemascope movies. 
This church theater was established 
in response to complaints that the 
only local movie house was showing 
too many films with “‘restricted’’ rat- 
ings. The capacity or near-capacity 
crowds reflect the almost unanimous 
enthusiasm of the community. 
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1959 


DONALD R. DAVIS received his M.Ed. 
degree in counselor education from 
Pennsylvania State University last 
June. . 


SAMUEL BAEZ led his second reli- 
gious retreat pilgrimage, gathering to- 
gether sailors from the USS HOLLAND 
at Rota, Spain, and embarking on a 
trip for 62 continual hours to Berch- 
tesgaden, Germany. 


1960 


GEORGE L. HAINES is a professor 
in the Religious Studies Department 
of California State University at 
Long Beach. 


On October 22 DOUGLAS HALL was 
installed as Pastor of the Community 
Presbyterian Church of Lombard, Il- 
linois. 


WILLIAM KLASSEN is serving as 
Chairman of the Department of Reli- 
gion at the University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 


RICHARD H. STEARNS, who has 
served as Pastor of the Calvin Pres- 
byterian Church in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, for the past nine years, 
is now the Pastor of Twelve Corners 
Presbyterian Church in Rochester, 
New York. 


1961 


JOHN M. BOICE has taken a seven- 
month furlough from teaching at the 
Evangelical Seminary of Lima in Peru. 
He and his family are living in Oak 
Park, Illinois, while John pursues 
study and deputation work. 


J. RAYMOND LORD, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Religion at 
The College of Idaho, has been 
elected to membership in The Cath- 
olic Biblical Association. 


For the past four years RAYMOND H. 
NORGATE has been minister in charge 
of three Methodist Churches in 
Droitwich, England. 


THOMAS and CAROL PHILLIPS have 
moved from Chicago to Columbus, 
Indiana, where Tom will be Pastor 
of the Fairlawn Presbyterian Church. 


1962 


ROBERT M. ADAMS has accepted a 
position in the Department of Philos- 
ophy at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 
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JEROME W. BERRYMAN has _ac- 
cepted the Headmastership of the Lil- 
lian Ratner Montessori School in 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


HOWARD CHILDERS is Assistant Pas- 
tor of the Bel Air Presbyterian Church 
in Los Angeles, California. 


WILLIAM L. EICHELBERGER is now 
an associate professor at Louisville 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary in 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


HARRY A. FREEBAIRN received his 
M.Ed. degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh last spring. 


In June THOMAS E. MACADAM re- 
ceived his M.Ed. degree from the 
University of Miami in Coral Gables, 
Florida. 


JOSE C. NIETO was promoted to As- 
sociate Professor of Religion at Ju- 
niata College. 


1963 

W. KEITH BLAKE is a _ psychiatric 
social worker on the staff of the 
Lake County Mental Health Clinic 
in Mentor, Ohio. He is also a Min- 
ister-At-Large for Saint Andrews 


United Presbyterian Church, Berea, 
Ohio. 


EARL E. EISENBACH received a Ph.D. 
from Southeastern University, West 
Palm Beach, Florida, in June. He 
has also completed his training at 
the Herbert Holt Institute for Psycho- 
therapy and Psychoanalysis. 


FREDERICK HULL left his position 
as University Minister at the Univer- 
sity Presbyterian Church in Seattle 
to become Director of the new 
Chinook Learning Community in Clin- 
ton, Washington. 


WILLIAM R. NELSON has been ap- 
pointed Executive Director of the 
American Baptist Assembly in Green 
Lake, Wisconsin. Nelson, whose ap- 
pointment became effective Novem- 
ber 1, has served the Assembly for 
two years as program director. 


ERNEST WU received his Doctor of 
Ministry degree in June from Chris- 


tian Theological Seminary in India- 
napolis, Indiana. 
1964 


THOMAS E. HALLER is a visiting 
professor in the department of eco- 
nomics at Universidad Nacional Agra- 
ria, Lima, Peru. 


CHARLES SPRING has been promoted 






























to be associate professor of phi a 
ophy and religion at Temple 
College in Denver, Colorado. Ch 
is serving this year as President : 
the Rocky Mountain-Great Plains Ri 
gion of the American Academy «| 
Religion. 


In August JOSEPH E. TROUTMA) 
accepted an invitation from the Li 
theran Church in Ethiopia to be tr 
educational consultant for the 
tional church’s Christian Educatic 
Curriculum Development Workshop j 
Addis Ababa. Upon his return to th 
United States he became Director ¢ 
Christian Education at Grace Lutheré 
Church, Shillington, Pennsylvania. | 


RONALD C. WHITE is Assistant Pri 
fessor in American Studies and 
lege Chaplain at Rider College, ” 
ton, New Jersey. 


1965 


DENNIS W. DURGIN has _ accepte 
the position of librarian at the 
kill New York, Correctional Fa 


In August HARRY R. EDWARDS 
an extended leave of absence 
the Associate Reformed Presbyt 
Church to become a stockbroker 
A. G. Edwards & Sons. He continue 
to reside in Lake Wales, Florida. — 


SUNG-PENG HSU has returned to tt 
United States after teaching for 
year at National Taiwan Univer | 
and Taiwan Theological College. 
has accepted a teaching position | 
the Department of Philosophy at tt 
University of Delaware. Bi 


DWYN M. MOUNGER has receive 
the 1971 Thornwell Award in ré 
tion of his scholarly article, 

Attitudes in the Presbyterian Chur 
in the United States, 1944-1954 
which appeared in the Journé 
Presbyterian History in the spring 1 
issue. " 


DAVID B. RIDDLE, who has completé 
coursework requirements for 
Ph.D. degree in clinical psycholo/ 
from the University of South Car 
lina, is now in his internship. year 
the Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Health Center. He continues to 
the Catholic and Hebron Presb 
Churches in Richburg, South | 
lina, On an interim basis. | 
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1966 


RICHARD J. COLEMAN’s book 
sues of Theological Warfare: bE sf 
gelicals and Liberals’ was rece 





































Fiblished by Eerdmans Press. An 
ticle of his on Key 73 will be pub- 
J} hed some time in the near future 
i, the new journal, Worldview. He 
ntinues as executive director of an 
ter denominational center serving 
income families in Pittsfield, Mas- 


pert E. CRISWELL has answered 
| call to the First Presbyterian 
burch of Hudson, New York. 


LAUDE FUCHS has become Direc- 
fi of the ‘“Stadtmission” in Zurich, 

vitzerland. This is an_ Inner-City 
ie of several people who try to 
» a model Christian life style in 
SC of crime and juvenile de- 
quency. They also have a telephone 
nistry available to anyone unable 
- with his problems. 


NNETH H. MAAHS received his 
stor of Theology degree from 
ther Baptist Theological Sem- 
ry last June. 


ARLYN MAY received his Ph.D., 
completing a joint program in 
' »ociology and Social Ethics at Grad- 

' ate Theological Union and the Uni- 
arsity of California in Berkeley, Cal- 
He is presently Assistant Pro- 
sor of Sociology at Beloit College. 


—————— 
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BLAIR MOFFETT is serving as 
stor of the Silver Spring Presby- 
rian Church, Mechanicsburg, Penn- 


| AUL SCHRADING has been named 
ecutive Minister of the University 
id City Ministries in Pittsburgh, 
ennsylvania. The U.A.C.M., an ecu- 
| enical ministry combining efforts in 
ar and Campus ministry, is sup- 
. ed by six Protestant denomina- 
dns, including the United Presby- 
rian. 
967 
le IEL BATSON is now an assistant 


ne) fessor of social psychology at the 
Ini ersity of Kansas. 


\ IHN L. SHRIVER, who for the past 
everal years has been Pastor of the 
ee Vista Presbyterian Church of 
an Diego, has answered a call to 
| orve Trinity Presbyterian Church in 
an Carlos, California. 

| 
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| BIGAIL RIAN EVANS has been made 
| delegate to the Commission on 

| Mission and Evangelism of the 

_Council of Churches’ Confer- 

| Ce on Salvation Today, which will 
: 


| from St. 


meet in Bangkok, Thailand, from 
December 27 to January 17. She will 
also serve as consultant to the sec- 
tion of Cultural Change and Conver- 
sion. 


ROBERT A. JACKSON is Pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
Baker, Oregon. 


F. RUSSELL MITMAN, JR., is Senior 
Minister of the First United Church 
of Christ, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 


SAM PARK of Kwangju, Korea, is 
in the Doctor of Social Work pro- 
gram at the University of Southern 
California. 


On September 1 HENDRIK P. VENTER 
began his training in Supervisory 
Clinical Pastoral Education at Hart- 
ford Hospital, Hartford, Connecticut. 
In 1970 he was appointed full-time 
hospital chaplain in all the hospitals 
of the northern suburbs of Cape 
Town, South Africa. In addition, he 
was asked to establish a _ clinical 
course for the final year students in 
Theology at the University of Stellen- 
bosch. 


1969 


THEODORE ATKINSON has become 
Pastor of the East Kishacoquillas 
Presbyterian Church in Reedsville, 
Pennsylvania. 


LINDA DAVIES is a psychiatric so- 
cial worker at Child and Family 
Services of Connecticut in Hartford. 


DAVID DRAIN is Pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Bristol, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


JOAO W. FAUSTINI is organist and 
choir director at the First Independ- 
ent begeovielan Church in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 


D. DOUGLAS GILBERT is studying at 
the College of Osteopathy in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


ELDRED JOHNSTON has retired 
Mark’s Episcopal Church, 
Columbus, Ohio, after having served 
as Rector for the past 21 years. He 
has accepted an invitation from the 
Downtown Area Council of Churches 
in Columbus to be Executive of their 
new Counseling Center. 


ANDREW MacTAGGART is Pastor of 
St. Peter's Presbyterian Church of 
Spencertown and The’ Reformed 
Church of New Concord, both in 
New York. 


DONALD O. MADDOX has been called 
as minister of outreach and evange- 


lism for St. Andrew's Presbyterian 
Church, Newport Beach, California. 


PETER A. McWILLIAMS has been 
made Chairman of the English De- 


partment at Carlisle School, Martins- 
ville, Virginia. 
RUTH E. RENTSCHLER is a part- 


time consultant in Christian Educa- 
tion at Robinson Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Syracuse, New York. 
In addition Ruth is doing graduate 
work in child and family studies at 
Syracuse University. 


KENNETH W. SMITH is Director of 
Instruction at Buckingham Academy, 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado. 


JAMES W. WALKUP graduated in 
June from an _ intensive three-year 
residency in Pastoral Counseling of- 
fered by the American Foundation of 
Religion and Psychiatry. Jim is Pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Mount Vernon, New York, and is 
directing a counseling center in 
Bronxville. 


ROBERT L. MUSE has_ completed 
his first year of doctoral studies. He 
has just been awarded a “Graduate 
Assistantship” for the coming aca- 
demic year in the Biblical Depart- 
ment, New Testament Studies, Em- 
manuel College, University of Toronto. 


HARVEY and CARLA WHITE are liv- 
ing in Quebec, Canada, where Carla 
directs all programming for the 
Montreal YWCA and Harvey contin- 
ues to work toward his Ph.D. in the 
Philosophy of Religion at McGill Uni- 
versity. 


1970 


MARLYNE CAIN is Chaplain at the 
Medical College of Virginia. 


At a_ presentation ceremony con- 
ducted at the Harrisburg Military Post 
on September 16, 1972, Chaplain 
MAX E. NUSCHER was awarded the 
Pennsylvania Commendation Ribbon 
for his outstanding service during 
the flood emergency in the Wyoming 
Valley of Pennsylvania. Nuscher, who 
is the minister of St. John’s United 
Church of Christ in Pottstown, re- 
ceived his award by order of the 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 


DAVID M. SPAHN has accepted a 
call to be Pastor of the Dennis, Mas- 
sachusetts, Union Church. 


In May AL F. THOMAS, JR., assumed 
his duties as Associate Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church of the Covenant, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


23 


PAUL WITHAM has accepted an ap- 
pointment as Alumni Director at Bar- 
rington College. 


1971 


GEORGE A. BURN is a social worker 
for the Youth Correctional Institute 
in Annandale, New Jersey. 


JOHN C. CARR is engaged in study, 
research and counseling at Garrett 
Theological Seminary and Northwest- 
ern University in Evanston, Illinois, 
where he is a candidate for the 
Ph.D. in religion. 


MARK A. DAVIES has been called as 
Pastor of the Hollandale, Minnesota, 
Christian Reformed Church. 


VERNON A. DOUGLAS is Pastor of 
the Metropolitan A. M. E. Zion 
Church, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


KEITH W. DRURY has been made 
Director of the General Department 
of Youth at Wesleyan World Head- 
quarters, Marion, Indiana. His respon- 
sibility is to direct weekday educa- 
tion and short-term missionary ser- 
vice for youth and camping for the 
Wesleyan Church. 


GILBERT R. JONES has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Youth Com- 
mission of the National Association 
of Congregational Christian Churches. 


E. DEXTER McNAMARA is serving 
as staff clergyman with the Mental 
Health Center of Weld County, Colo- 
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rado. 


JAMES H. MOORHEAD, who was or- 
dained to the ministry in July, is a 
part-time teaching fellow in Amer- 
ican church history at Yale Divinity 
School and is currently working to- 
ward his Ph.D. at Yale University. 
His article on Henry J. Van Dyke, 


Sr. — a case study of theological 
and social change in the Presby- 
terian Church — was published in 


the spring 1972 issue of The Journal 
of Presbyterian History. 


SARA BRADLEY SEEGER was or- 
dained in Ohio in October. 


RICHARD E. SINDALL has been called 
to serve as Pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Tamaqua, Penn- 
sylvania. 


ALAN G. STONES is Director of the 
College Department and pastor of 
college ministries at the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. 


In August HAROLD THOMAS of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, was a teacher at 
the Presbyterian Church U. S. School 
of Evangelism at Montreat, North 
Carolina. 


1972 


JON T. CHAPMAN is now chaplain 
of the Newark campus of Rutgers 
University. 

ALAN C. CHESSMAN has accepted 
a teaching position at the Collegio 












Americano in Ibague, Colombi 


South America. — K 


JANET F. FISHBURN is doing grai 
uate work in religious studies 
Pennsylvania State College. 


On September 17, WILLIAM FORBE 
was installed as Assistant Pastor | 
the First Presbyterian Church 
Princeton, New Jersey. ; 


BRUCE SCHUNDLER has been c 
as Associate Pastor of the Congre 
tional Church in New Canaar 
necticut. . 


THOMAS TAGGART is a_ resid 
counselor at Whitworth 
Spokane, Washington. | 


1973 | @ 


a 
CHRISTOPHER J. DIRKS has cor 
pleted his third year toward his Ma 
ter of Divinity degree at Ct 
Theological Seminary. . 


EVELYN B. THOMPSON is now A 
sistant Pastor of Bound Brook Pre 
byterian Church in Bound Broo 
New Jersey. 


1974 ea 


WILLIAM L. RODEFELD is employ 
in Cresthill, Illinois, as a _ schol 
psycho-educational diagnosticia 
children with behavioral and — 
ing problems. His major respot 
ity is to identify problems and pk 
instructional programs. 7 
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March 30, 197 


Dear Fellow-Ministers: 


The forthcoming American bicentenary in 1976 is the occasion for a serie 
of volumes published by the Dial Press that will analyze United States histor 
on topical or institutional lines. Two of these studies have already appearec 
Martin Marty’s Righteous Empire and John Cogley’s Catholic America; both ar 
first-rate and timely historical studies. Marty recounts the Protestant experienc 
in America from the time white Americans began the development of an empir 
until the present, when Protestants have become “experiencing agents in th 
American culture and not merely the dominant wielder of symbols,” while Cogle 
traces the course of Catholicism from the beginning of the Republic, whe 
there were no more than 40,000 Catholics out of a population of 4,000,00( 
through Vatican Il and its disturbing consequences in the life of the Churct 
Cogley concludes Part One of his study with the judgment that “the visitc 
(from pre-1960) might be forced to conclude that Catholicism is ending it 
second centenary in the United States with a question mark.” 


Perhaps the future of the Church, whether Caiholic or Protestant, has fror 
a human standpoint always stood under the sign of a question mark. But ther 
are signs that indicate the question of the future will be answered in the a 
firmative. For one thing, a sociologist like Robert Bellah reminds us that toda 
is aS much an age of faith as we have known. It is easy to be romantic abot 
the past, but the Middle Ages also knew men and women of no faith, litt! 
faith, and mixed faith, just as they are known today. On the positive side it i 
generally recognized that the motivation of the counter culture is strongly an 
primarily religious. Spiritual movements have sprung up all around us and, whil 
some are bizarre and exotic, they bear witness to man’s eternal religiou 
quest. To dismiss them out of hand is irresponsible. Augustine’s prayer re 
mains a constant reminder: “Thou has prompted (man), that he should delig! 
to praise thee, for thou hast made us for thyself and restless is our heart unl 
it comes to rest in thee.” 


Again, there seems to be less talk now of a post-Christian age or a 
ex-Christian era. Modern scholars have helped us to understand the limitatior 
of the old concept of Christendom, but this was a parochial idea and muc 
of the world remains pre-Christian. In many nations today the Church is e& 
periencing remarkable growth, notably in Korea, Indonesia, and East Afric: 
In the secular societies of eastern, socialist Europe the Church is far from e} 
tinct. Indeed, congregational life there remains strong and the witness of th 
Church has been purified and strengthened. 


The real reason for confidence, of Course, is the nature of the enterpris 
in which the Church is engaged. As Professor Barth said in Princeton in h 
Warfield Lectures just over a decade ago, ‘Evangelical theology is concerne 
with Immanuel, God with us! Having this God for its object, it can be nothir 
else but the most thankful and happy science!” 


As | met with alumni during the past two months, | have sensed a retul 
of this happiness in the service of Immanuel. This does not mean that tr 
profession of the ministry is any easier. If anything, it is now more diffict 
and exacting. Nor does it mean that statistics are better. Rather, this ne 
spirit comes from the re-realization of being confirmed in one’s vocation ar 
of being a participant in a mission with eternal consequences. 


Faithfully yours, 


bs SN Wrecndl & 


James |. McCord 
President 
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FIELD BDUCA TION 
AND THE NATURE OF MINISTRY 


by Arthur M. Adams (34B)* 


Field Education is, in a sense, the 
oldest form of preparation for min- 
istry. It is a way of learning about 
a task by becoming involved in it 
among the people of God under the 
guidance of an experienced worker. 
The experienced worker is important 
because (1) the task is in part a 
mystery which is caught rather than 
taught, (2) it is also an art which 
may be learned from a master and 
(3) it is a profession in which one 
must learn from another professional 
how to appraise one’s performance, 
since in the future no one else may 
be equipped or inclined to offer ap- 
praisals. The people of God are im- 
portant since, even more than a 
profession, this work is a calling and 
they must determine whether a valid 
call is present. 


The work we are talking about is 
Christian ministry. It involves a series 
of functions through which those 
who respond to the love of God in 
Christ are involved in serving him 
and those he loves. Some confusion 
has been introduced into modern 
discussions because, in efforts to em- 
phasize the importance of service to 
God by all Christians, many have 
begun to refer to all church members 
as ministers and to the work we are 
describing as ‘‘ministry-to-ministers,”’ 
a very satisfactory term. However, by 
whatever name, this cluster of func- 
tions has been assigned by the 
Church to individuals for over two 
thousand years. 


A contemporary model 
the task in a way which may be 
helpful in understanding a major 
contribution of Field Education. It 
declares that four interpenetrating 
functions are operative in any act of 
Christian ministry: communicating, 
caring, organizing and _ theologizing. 

The communicating function may 
be dominant in worship, preaching 
and teaching; but these activities do 
not qualify as ministry unless the 
liturgist, preacher or teacher is also 
a caring person working for the 
health of the body of Christ and in 
the interest of its mission, and oper- 
ating in the context of meaning 
which emerges from reflection on the 
revelation of God in Christ. 


4 


describes 


The caring function is dominant in 
pastoral calling and counseling, but 
to be full Christian ministry these 
activities must include some com- 
munication of grace, some relating 
to the body of Christ and its mission, 
and some awareness of the meaning 


in which all life moves because 
Christ lives. 
The organizing function is domi- 


nant in planning and developing pat- 
terns of action and relational struc- 
tures, in enlisting and training for 
involvement in mission, in coordinat- 
ing and decision-making and in group 
leadership. However, these activities 
are Christian ministries only as they 
also include some communication of 
the gospel, some caring, and_ the- 
ologizing which makes it clear that 
those involved are carrying forward 
what Christ has begun. 


The theologizing function is often 
dominant in study and teaching and 
writing; but Christian ministry occurs 
only to the extent that these things 
are done in a way which leaves 
room for communicating, caring and 
organizing. 

The point is not, of course, that 
one must engage in all of the tradi- 
tional acts to be a Christian min- 
ister; indeed, one of the acts would 
suffice. What is important is that all 
the functions be present to some 
degree in each act. This proposition 
may be supported on the basis of 
Christian experience in the New Tes- 
tament period and in the long story 
of the Church, but is briefly set forth 
here to clarify a central value of 
Field Education. The model has de- 
veloped from Seward Hiltner’s  per- 
spectival view as set forth in “The 
Preface To Pastoral Theology,” and 
is used as a basic construct in 
Princeton Seminary’s new Doctor of 
Ministry program. It provides one way 
to explain the importance of Field 
Education in the preparation of can- 
didates for ministry. One may learn 
about each of the functions and even 
practice them in isolation but it is 
only in acts of ministry that they 
come together and one learns what 
is meant by their interpenetration. No 
amount of observation helps much 
with this, nor does practice in an 


artificial circumstance. The real ei 
tion is essential if the functions 
Christian ministry are to be pe 
formed in such a way that they begi 
to operate simultaneously and inte 
lock, as they must, if they are to me 
the needs for which God designe 
them. 

Not all students become aware 
this at once. In fact, even after se 
eral years some ministers have n 
brought the functions into fruitful re 
lationships. Experiences of ministr 
are essential but they must be ac 
companied at the outset by associc 
tion with a good supervisor andid 
a group of peers who can _foste 
consciousness of the way the func 
tions complement each other in P| 
interlocking operations. Field educe 
tion tries to provide these ingredient: 
The rest of this issue suggests som 
of the ways this is done, even as — 
clarifies other goals and results. 


*Arthur M. Adams is Dean of th 
Seminary, Dean of Field Education an 
Professor of Practical Theology . 
Princeton Seminary. 

With the Director of Continuing Edt 
cation, Dr. Jack Cooper, he has bee 
responsible for the development of ¢é 
extensive educational program for mi. 
isters. 

A native of Philadelphia, he is 
graduate of the University of Pen, 
sylvania and Princeton Seminary ar 
holds a honorary D. D. from Beavi 
College. He has served at the Centr 
Presbyterian Church of Rochester, Ne 
York; the First Presbyterian Chur 
of Albany, New York; and Gladir 
Presbyterian Church, — Philadelphi 
which called him at the time of i 
organization and grew, under Ff 
leadership, to more than a thousar 
members. 

A Trustee of Princeton Seminary f: 
seven years before his election as’ 
professor, Dr. Adams served for se 
eral years on the executive committe 
of the Presbyterian Council on Th 
ological Education. He was a memb: 
of the Consolidation Committee dt 
ing the merger of the United Presk- 
terian Church and the Presbyteria 
Church in the U.S.A. He is a direct’ 
of the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fun, 
a member of the Committee on Pe 
toral Counseling of the Synod of Ne’ 
Jersey, and of General Assembly 
Committee on Regional Synods ad 
Church Administration. He chairs ft? 
Committee on Continuing Educatin 
of the Presbyterian Council on Th- 
ological Education and serves on ?? 
Continuing Education Committee f 
the National Council of Churches. 
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WHAT I SEE IN 

~THEOLOGICAL 

| FIELD 
EDUCATION 


by Nicholas B. Van Dyck* 


As students serve and learn with 
the people of congregations, hospi- 
tals or prisons in a close working 
relationship with practicing pastors 
or chaplains, | see growth in their 


understanding and competence in 
worship leadership, pastoral care, 
‘preaching, teaching, administration 


and community action. These are all 
‘important parts of the picture, but at 
the center is spiritual formation, that 
is to say, the development of an 
respect for God, neighbor 
and self, and a consequent sense of 
vocation. The following paragraphs, 


j then, describe what | have seen and 
_ continue to look for at the center of 
_ theological field education. 


ff 


_ Field education provides a setting 


where a man or woman is thrown 
‘into relationships which raise ques- 
tions, questions such as “What am 
‘| here for?”... “What is the mean- 


ing of this moment?’ There are no 


fl 
| 


“ 


‘ready-made answers. It is only 
‘through living fully into these ques- 
tions — with patience and expecta- 


tion — that their meaning comes 
alive. As a student meets these ques- 
tions, he comes to be in closer touch 
with an inner imperative; he is able 
to discern more clearly the shape, 
power and call of the Christ who 
is with him and within him. What he 
does can become less and _ less 
merely a matter of busywork to oc- 
cupy time and fill an inner empti- 
ness or bank account. Ministry as an 
occupation moves toward ministry as 
vocation. 


In field education students step 
across a threshold into a continuing, 
lifelong interdependence with people 
and ideas. As their sense of inner 
direction develops, they move into 
each unknown moment with a grow- 
ing sense of this interdependence — 
understanding ever more fully “Who 


| can be for you,’ and “Who you 
can be for me.” There are doubts 
all along the way, yes; but these, 


too, can be affirmed 
relationships. 


Henri Nouwen writes about min- 
istry as the art of hospitality. To be 
reasonably at home with our inner 
selves is to be able to welcome 
another, the stranger, into our liv- 
ing space, to let him, too, become 
free to be the bearer of Good News. 
As preachers, we do not always have 
to be the only persons with the Word. 
When Abraham welcomed the stran- 
gers into his tent at the oaks of 
Mamre, they became the bearers of 
the joyous news — “Sarah will give 
birth!’ When Jesus was asked who 
he was, he responded, ‘‘Who do you 
say that | am?’ When he was invited 
and joined the two at table in Em- 
maus, “Their eyes were opened and 
they recognized him.” A pastor is 
called to create an environment of 
hospitality in which the Gospel can 
be shared. 


Field education can help put flesh 
on this understanding of spiritual 
formation by sending students out 
and away from an environment that 
has been all too familiar to them for 
over sixteen years of their lives. In 
school, students usually receive re- 
wards for repeating other peoples’ 
answers to life’s questions. Field edu- 
cation helps them to act and speak 
without citing footnotes as their val- 
idating authority. 

It is also important that seminarians 
develop skills in the art of self-ap- 
praisal. Ministry is unique among pro- 
fessions in the degree to which a 
pastor must be in tune with the re- 
sponses of people to him and the 
integrity of his responses to them. 


in significant 


No one awards “A’s” or “F’s” in 
the parish. Sensitive, honest self-ap- 
praisal is a key to growth in ministe- 
rial competence and confidence. 


Reality testing of who the student 
is becoming is also a part of super- 
vised field education: the realization 
of being accountable, the experience 
of having developing competencies 
confirmed and the creative recogni- 
tion of failure as an opportunity for 
growth. Field education is accom- 
plishing its purpose as students be- 
come able to affirm “I have some- 
thing important for you... you have 
something important for me.” 

The alternating rhythm of field ex- 
perience and study is an important 
model jor a minister’s life style. There 
is a crucial connection between a 
deep plunge into action, and dis- 
ciplined preparation and_ reflection. 
It helps to know something about 
the depth of the water and swimming 
before diving in, especially if some- 
one else is there going under for 
the third time. 


Here is an example of the sort 
of situation encountered in field edu- 
cation. For a moment put yourself in 
the place of the seminarian. You are 
having trouble with Johnny, aged 14, 
who continually raises cain at ju- 
nior high youth group meetings. Like 


most fourteen-year-olds, Johnny is 
confused about who he is. He is 
continually getting ‘‘not OK’ mes- 


sages at home because he is mak- 
ing trouble there, too. The same is 
true of his life at school. And now, 
here he is with you. In conversation, 
it may be possible for him to hear 
you talk about your feelings of what 
it is like to be accepted for who you 
are, not what you do. Perhaps he 
can then glimpse in his own frame 
of reference what it means to be 
justified. And the meaning of that 
event becomes far deeper than “I’m 
OK — you’re OK.” The task is to get 
in touch with what's happening 
within the context of God's caring 
acceptance, His forgiveness, our 
justification. These words can _ be- 
come flesh in just such an encounter. 
It is here that we can begin to un- 
derstand what it means to respond 
to the infinite in and through the 
finite, to be touched by the ultimate 
in penultimate events such as youth 


meetings, board meetings, study 
teaching, counseling and worship. 
In the movement between the 


classroom, his own room, the library 
and the field a student can learn to 
do what no one else can do for him, 
namely, to integrate what happens 
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in these areas. This process can 
enable a future pastor to see his 
vocation as more than programs, 
budgets, and articulate sermons, as 
important as these are. His voca- 
tion becomes a process of putting 
together a humble understanding of 
the mystery of God’s grace and the 
celebration of its often quiet incarna- 
tion in those with whom he works 
and plays. Pastor-supervisors and the 
faculty are helping prepare people 
to become more than good adminis- 
trators and good scholars. We are 
preparing men and women to greet 
the future with the patient expecta- 
tion that “‘chronos” is made signifi- 
cant by its “kairos’” moments and to 
rejoice in that continuing rediscovery. 


In closing | would like to share 
with you an observation a_ student 
included in his end-of-semester field 
education self-appraisal. It has to do 
with two important goals of field 
education and_ spiritual formation 


which are to help the student deepen 








and clarify his sense of vocation and 
to enhance his ability to create with 
others open spaces where discover- 
ies take place. The student writes: 
“Field Education requires risk tak- 
ing... ministry itself is risky, an ons 
going willingness to be vulnerable. 
Preparing for ministry is a continu- 
ing process which does not stop 
with ordination. In this sense, field 
education is a starting point... pre- 
paring me through active engagement 
in Christian ministry.” 


*The Reverend Dr. Nicholas B. Van 
Dyck is Associate Director of Field 
Education at Princeton Seminary. A 
graduate of Rutgers University, Union 
Theological Seminary and the Univer- 
sity of Saint Andrew’s (Scotland), he 
served at various churches in New 
York City; Bedford, New York; Saint 
Andrew’s; and Palisades, New York, 
before coming to Princeton. He and 
Mrs. Van Dyck, the former Marcia 
Perera, have four daughters. 
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The Reverend Dr. Nicholas B. Van 
Dyck, Associate Director of Field 
Education, whose article and biog- 
raphy appear elsewhere in this issue, 
was recently made President of the 
Association for Theological Field 
Education. The election was held at 
the Association’s Biennial Consulta- 
tion at the University of Notre Dame. 





Membership includes faculty mem- 
bers, field supervisors, students and 
administrators from 173 Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish theological sem- 
inaries in the United States, Canada 
and Puerto Rico. 


Delegates at the Consultation par- 
ticipated in a variety of seminars, 
workshops and learning laboratories 
related to their responsibilities for ex- 
periential learning and the integration 
of theory with the practice of min- 
istry, and religious faith with life and 
action in society. 


Serving with Dr. Van Dyck on the 
Association's Executive Board are 
Sister Mary Hennessey from the Bos- 
ton-Cambridge coalition of seminar- 
ies and divinity schools; Professor 
Gaylord Noyce of Yale _ Divinity 
School; Professor Donald Beiswenger 
of Vanderbilt Divinity School; Father 
John Freund of St. John’s University, 
New York; Dean Joseph Pelham of 
Colgate-Rochester, Bexley Hall and 
Crozier Seminaries; and Father Pat- 
rick Toomey of the Washington (D.C.) 
Theological Coalition. 


“A CLEARER | 
VISION’ 


by Robert M. Gross* 





Field work can be a total waste o 
time paying $30 a week or the mos 
significant part of seminary life. Mine 
however, has given me more insigh 
into the ministry, and into myself a 
a minister, than any other part c 
seminary life. 

The members of the church | wor 
in, the Whippany Road Church c 
Christ, Whippany, New Jersey, hav 
taken their part of the deal seriousl) 
They accepted me when | had onl 
a vague idea of what | was doing c 
where | was going: saw to my needs 
taught me how to take care of their 
and gave me a much clearer visio 
of my task and goal. In doing s 
they gave me responsibility beyon 
what | had expected (sometime 
beyond what | wanted), with the free 
dom to fulfill those responsibilities a 
best | could. They confirmed me whe 
| succeeded, and picked me up an 
straightened me out when | floppec 
the latter state being more commo 
than the first. We argued with eac 
other, worked together, stood up fc 
causes together, worshipped togethe 
and ministered to each other. 

The best description | can give i 
this: | was taken into a group ¢ 
Christians, to be trained and sent ot 
to help others experience Christ @ 
they do. | am learning what it mean 
to minister and what it means to b 
a Christian. And | am learning thé 
the two are really the same thing. | 


*Mr. Gross, a native of Houstor 
Texas, is a graduate of the Universit 
of Texas. He is a Junior in the M.Di\ 
program. 
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(L. to R.) Mrs. Jerome Ford, III, and Mrs. Madeline Simpson welcome stu- 
dents, answer questions and carry out a variety of tasks as members of the 
Field Education Office staff. 
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To me Field Education has always 
represented that part of the educa- 
tional process which permits a stu- 
dent to explore reality. While studies 
on campus represent an exploration 
of the limits and opportunities of 
‘the Christian faith and tradition, so 
Field Education gives a man or 
woman a chance to explore the 
limits and opportunities of reality. 


Students have a chance to explore 
the realities of the parish. One stu- 
dent, making an attempt to be radi- 
cally honest, said who he was and 
where he was coming from, only to 
learn that such material resulted in 
an overload of emotion. Questing for 
truth, he had not foreseen the emo- 
tional element he now learned was 
necessary to consider. Another found 
the need for a study and asked per- 
‘mission to open a class to the con- 
-gregation; he saw an opportunity and 
addressed himself and his resources 
to it. 

_ Students have a chance to explore 
the realities of the role of a clergy- 
man. One, in his religious journey, 


by Robert L. George (63B)* 


had been refused communion in a 
sect church. He found a flood of feel- 
ings to deal with after assisting me 
at the communion table. A woman 
student was surprised at her accept- 
ance as the replacement for a ven- 
erated elderly man of the congrega- 
tion, whose illness forced him to 
stop teaching the Adult Class. Super- 
vision conferences often raise ques- 
tions about the limits and opportu- 
nities of the roles for the clergy — 
congregational expectations are old; 
experience for students, often new. 
Students have a chance to explore 
the realities of themselves. They see 
in practical situations what limits and 
opportunities they present from within 
themselves for ministry. It is self-re- 
vealing to confront Junior Highs, 
Senior Highs and children or adults 
and ask questions about your re- 
sponses. Working in our church this 
year is a blind student who is begin- 
ning to define the limits and op- 
portunities he brings to the ministry. 
We have asked what are the realities 
of the tasks and his handicaps. 
Such exploration is time consum- 


ing and difficult, but it is equally ex- 
citing, fun — and necessary. It is 
most helpful to me, as well, as it 
keeps me raising the same questions 
for my own ministry as | supervise 
the students. It is good, also, for the 
parish to be challenged to be the 
reality which they are for all of us 
who work with them. 


| hope the students will find among 
those limits and opportunities, and 
perhaps because of their being de- 
fined, God’s blessing in ministry. 


*”Bob” George, a native of Newark, 
Delaware, came to Princeton Seminary 
from the University of Delaware. Upon 
graduation, he served for a year in 
South Orange, New Jersey. Following 
his marriage to KAREN NORDHUS 
(E63) he was an Assistant in the 
Caldwell, New Jersey, Presbyterian 
Church, where Karen was a._ staff 
member. He has been Pastor in North 
Haledon for the past 41/2 years and 
is currently a candidate for the D.Min. 
degree at Princeton. The Georges have 
three children: Judy, Robbie and 
Carye. 


THE TEACHING CHURCH PROGRAM 


During the four years | have served 
as one of Princeton Seminary’s 
Teaching Church Pastors | have often 
thought of some lines from A. E. 
Housman’s poem “Epitaph”: 

“Here dead lie we because we did 
not choose 
To live and shame the land from 
which we sprung...” 


Those lines always seem to Clarify 
for me the promise of the Program, 
because | believe that my congrega- 
tion, our students and | have been 
able to capture a new urgency and 
vitality in our Common work as we 
have become involved in each other’s 
lives. 

We have chosen to live, and that 
has been very good. | am convinced, 
however, that this does not just hap- 
pen simply because a congregation 
chooses to employ seminary assist- 
ants, or because Princeton Seminary 
requires credits in Field Education 
for the Master of Divinity degree. 

The Teaching Church Program, in 
establishing a special relationship be- 
tween pastors and the Seminary, as 
well as between particular students 
and an individual pastor — and his 
congregation — helps all members 
of the triad to come alive. 

There is great pain in the parish, 
and there is also great joy. Both need 
to be shared, shouldered, met crea- 
tively and celebrated. And it was an 
affirmation to be named by Prince- 
ton Seminary as a Teaching Church, 
in one sense validating both our 
pain and our joy as a context for 
learning. Seminarians have come to 
New Vernon not merely to “‘fill in the 
gaps,” but to learn, to join in our 
common ministry, to help us_ look 
more critically at our common life 
for concrete signs of growth, rele- 
vance, sharing and celebration. 

| do not believe anyone fully anti- 
cipated this when we were first 
named as a Teaching Church, but 
since that time this critical look has 
been refreshing and compelling for 
us. We have discovered an important 
aspect of the way students learn — 
by experiencing both the work and 
the play of ministry — and this has 
borne in upon us the importance of 
evaluating the effectiveness of our 
own mission and ministry. Because 
the Seminary, by naming us a Teach- 
ing Church, has shown that it takes 
our life together very seriously, our 
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congregation has been led to a sim- 
ilar consideration. It is difficult now 
to remember what life was without 
this gesture, without the students 
who have, for a time, joined us. 

There is a second important em- 
phasis in the Program, one which 
has very deeply affected me: com- 
munication with other Teaching 
Church Pastors. In monthly overnight 
conferences at Princeton we have 
held up mirrors before each other to 
see who we are, what in God’s name 
we think we are doing and just how 
we are doing it. From that process 
a strong bond of fellowship and sup- 
port has grown, due largely to the 
enabling leadership of men like Dean 
Arthur Adams, Nicholas Van Dyck 
and Donald Mackenzie from the Sem- 
inary staff, working with us. 

In addition, many of the faculty 
members have joined our monthly 
conferences, over the years, to con- 
sider a student concern, an area of 
contemporary ministry or some di- 
mension of their specific disciplines. 
This has helped bring theological 
education alive for me, an important 
complement to my graduate study at 
New York University. | receive so 


much more than | contribute; that is 
one of the gifts this common involve- 
ment in the Teaching Church Pro- 
gram has showered on me. 


by George E. Chorba, Ill (63B, 66M) 


Basically, however, the success of 
the Program depends on what it of- 
fers to students as the future hope 
of the Church. | cannot speak ob- 
jectively about this concern, but | 
can describe how it is worked out 
here in New Vernon. 

All of us in the ministry, students 
and pastors alike, are products of 
our local congregations, those spe- 
cial families of the faith who have 
adopted us and left their mark upon 
us. In working with students in a 
parish setting we seem always to be 
torn between the truth of “You can- 
not go home again” and the promise 
in store when we “choose to live 
and shame the land from which we 
sprung.” Somehow, God _ validates 
the truth of our past and opens our 
future; He calls us to grow up, be- 
cause His World is constantly new 
and exciting. | believe we “shame 
the land” by learning to love our- 
selves and that land, which is His 
Church in His World, in new ways. 
For both our students and me, | 
believe, this happens, in part, by do- 
ing the work and play of ministry 
together and by reflecting seriously 
on the joy and the pain as a means 
of renewing ourselves for the nex’ 
task. 

But that is never enough, some- 
how, to provide real growth for any 





of us. The potential tragedy in simply 
_\vorking and playing together in the 
jinistry is that we might fail-safe 
‘nd produce a generation of highly 
killed professional automatons. Stu- 
lents have a right, | believe, to dis- 
lover selves of their own, rather than 
nere professional roles or images. 
rhe joy of the Teaching Church Pro- 
ram is that it elevates this discovery 
is the basic goal in the relationship 
setween pastor and student. 


' Paul J. Stern, in his book ‘In 
*raise of Madness,” writes: 








' “Everyone has a right to a self 
of his own. It would seem that 
' this right is inalienable, but in 
actual fact it is elusive, easily 
lost sight of. Only a_ fortunate 
' few among us can_ truthfully 
claim to be the owners of our 
' own soul. The paradoxical fact 
' is that this self, which is at the 
core of our own being, is not 
_ given to us ready-made. It needs 
' to be discovered. And appropri- 
' ated. During the slow laborious 
_ process of growing up, much 
conspires against our actualiz- 
ing this most precious of our 
gifts.” 


Stern continues to speak of earned 
‘ove and earned trust as ‘“‘counter- 
eit” offerings, conspiring against our 
‘ight to discover selves of our own 
and producing the “ferocious  bar- 
jain, the deadly contract.” Profes- 


sional training and Field Education 
can offer an alternative, | feel, de- 








Mr. Chorba (center) with student assistants Robert ]. Elder and Sallie M. 
Briddell 


pending upon the priorities which are 
raised within the pastor-student re- 
lationship. 


The model for supervision in the 
Teaching Church Program has_ im- 
pressed me from the beginning as 
one with the greatest potential for 
discovery and growth, both for my- 
self and for our students, principally 
because it assumes that our most 
important contract is to listen to each 
other. Ugo Betti perhaps summarizes 


this experience best: 


“Nothing matters half so much... 

To reassure one another 

To answer each other 

Perhaps only you can listen to me, 

and not laugh.” 

The Teaching Church Program has 
been a real lifeline for me, for the 
family of faith which sustains me 
here in New Vernon and, | hope, for 
the students whose lives have met 
here at our crossroads. 


Pini @ ROG yee NEEIDS 
TO BE INFORMED" 


by Donald R. Purkey (61B)* 


The congregation was singing: 

“Fight the good fight with all thy 
might! 

Christ is thy strength, and Christ 
thy right. 

Lay hold on life, and it shall be 
Thy joy and crown eternally.” 


The setting was a memorial service 
for a dear old friend, whose life had 
touched mine with a graciousness 
that was beautiful. May had been 
nearly blind, reading only with a 
magnifying glass; and she had heard 
very little, even with the help of two 
hearing aids. Yet she had witnessed 
to me, as to many others, of a faith 


committed to life and to the God of 
life. 


As we stood singing this hymn of 
affirmation and hope, | recalled, not 
without tears, her laughter, which 
transcended her loneliness, and her 
faith affirmations, which transformed 
her handicaps. Other names_ and 
faces marched across my memory: 
Ed and Olive, Tom and Susie, Doris 
and Joe, Jane and Bob; as each 
moved across my consciousness, it 
was with increased thanksgiving that 
| sang. 

Why do | tell this story now? Be- 
cause it was in the context of Field 
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Education that my life was inspired, 
informed and given increased moti- 
vation by these and similar saints 
whose lives touched mine. It was 
in my senior year at Princeton Sem- 


inary, as | learned the practice of 
ministry at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Englewood, New Jersey. 


| had brought to that experience a 
good background of theology — but 
a confusion about vocation and a 
suspicion about the Church. It was 
there, in the incarnational setting of 
people of God, struggling to live out 
their faith, that | discovered both my 
ministry and the meaning of the 
Church. 

That year’s experience left me with 
a strong commitment: Were | ever 
to be a supervisor of students, | 
should want to provide a context in 
which they could discover the gospel 
incarnate in a human, yet transcend- 
ent, Community. 

Theology needs to be informed by 
experiences with living Christians. It 
is in these experiences that it will 
be tested, modified, enlarged, cele- 
brated. It is in this context also that 
One will learn how to succeed and 
to fail — and the value of both; how 
to grow in a community of forgive- 
ness and acceptance. 

In the 18th chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles is a passage which 
speaks to my condition: 

“Now a Jew named Apollos, a 

native of Alexandria, came_ to 

Ephesus. He was an _ eloquent 

man, well versed in the scrip- 

tures. He had been _ instructed 
in the way of the Lord; and be- 
ing fervent in spirit, he spoke 
and taught accurately the things 
concerning Jesus, though he 
knew only the baptism of John. 

He began to speak boldly in the 

synagogue; but when Priscilla 

and Aquila heard him, they took 
him and expounded to him the 
way of God more accurately.” 

The people of God, commonplace 
saints whom you may discover in 
every living congregation — Ephesus, 
Englewood or Franklin Lakes — are 
those whom God uses to inform and 
to deepen both our theology and 
Our faith; in that process we are 
given an opportunity to discover 
Ourselves and our ministry. This, then, 
is a most significant potential contri- 
bution, which Field Education offers 
every student participating. 

Have | kept the commitment made 
more than twelve years ago? Cer- 
tainly imperfectly! But it is the com- 
mitment which | still hold and be- 
lieve in, fully. My life has been en- 
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hanced and enlarged by the students 
who have joined with me and my 
congregation, over the years, in fight- 
ing “the good fight.’ 

*The Reverend Donald R. Purkey, 
an alumnus of Miami University of 
Oxford, Ohio, spent a year in spe- 
cialized study at Union Theological 
Seminary after graduating from P.T.S. 
Since 1963 he has been Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church at Franklin Lakes, 
New Jersey, a parish which also in- 
cludes Oakland and Wyckoff. He has 
been a Teaching Pastor for Princeton 
Seminary since 1966. In the Presby- 
tery of the Palisades he has served 
as Moderator, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Candidates and Examina- 
tion and member of the Commission 
on Religion and Race; for the Synod 
of New Jersey, as a member of the 
Commission on Religion and Race, the 
Communications Committee and the 
Candidates Committee. He was a Com- 
missioner to the 182nd and 183rd 
General Assemblies, acting on the 
Special Committee on Theological Edu- 


cation — as Chairman in 1971. In 
his community he has been chairman 
of the Pastors’ Group for two years, 
has organized a_ local Ecumenical 
Adult School, has been dialogue leader 
for informal seminars at a nearby | 
Catholic Seminary, organized ecumen- 
ical worship services and served as 
an exchange pastor in the local syn- 
agogue and a leader of a Catholic 
student retreat. He has been involved 
also with the Bergen County Fair’ 
Housing group, the Lakeland Human 
Relations Council, the local Committee 
on Good Schools — and the Village 
Players. His wife, the former Nancy 
Mote, also a graduate of Miami, is 
a speech and hearing therapist at 
Suffern High School. In the summer 
of 1969 “Perk” and Nancy led an 
International Youth Mission Exchange 
in Japan, to encourage dialogue be- 
tween American and Japanese youth 
on the U.S.-Japanese Security Treaty 
and the reversion of Okinawa. The 
Purkeys have three sons and a daugh- 
fer. . 








Joseph Fowler with (L.) R. Scott Burkley, (R.) Clinton A. McCoy, Jr. 


SHARING IN THE TEACHIN 


by Joseph C. Fowler (54B) 


“I’ve got a new perspective on the 
pastoral ministry since I’ve been 
working here,” Clint said. “l came 
to seminary with real reservations 
about whether anything of any sig- 
nificance was happening — or could 
happen — in the local church. But 
getting to know people here, experi- 


encing their commitment to Chris 
and the real love they share, hat 
made me realize that there is muct 
more Christian vitality and much more 
possibility for Christian ministry ir 
and through the local congregatio! 
than | had seen before.”’ 
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Looking back on my _ internship 
from two years’ experience in the 
pastorate, | should have to consider 
it the single most valuable educa- 
tional experience in my program at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 
This is not to deprecate the _ in- 
sights and understandings gathered 
jin a variety of rich classroom ex- 
; periences; rather, it is to credit the 
internship duly — its opportunities, 
jts demands and its associations — 
with the enormous influence which 
two years of living and ministry have. 
, Each internship is unique; however, 
my experience was different from 
many others in that | continued to 
work part time in the same church 
for a year following the formal in- 
ternship. 

t 





Clint had reached that conclusion 
after several months’ field work with 
us, an average Presbyterian congre- 
gation of about 300 members. He had 
been involved with senior high stu- 
dents and their advisors, had shared 
in leading worship and had made 
friendships with a number of families. 

His experience was not one of dis- 
covering a remarkable congregation, 
but simply of seeing a typical group 
of Christians from a different view- 
point than he had held earlier. He 
was no longer the critical observer, 
standing on the edge of the com- 
munity evaluating ‘‘results’’ with  lit- 
tle appreciation for the inner dynam- 
ics of congregational life; he was 
now involved with real people, try- 
‘ing to learn how to grow into the 
freedom and responsibility to which 
Christ calls — and how to draw 


To explain the value of the pro- 
gram to me and to my ministry means 
trotting out all the old clichés about 
practical experience well supervised, 
the school of hard knocks, the value 
of freedom to experiment and the 
importance of disciplined directed ex- 
periences. 

My personal lessons’ centered 
around three particular concerns. The 
first of these was team ministry. 

1 am at least as inclined as the 
average minister to be a “prima 
donna.”’ The images which call us to 
ministry encourage this, and for good 
reason. In a parish of some 250 in up- 
state New York, | must be independ- 
ent, self-sufficient and equipped io 
meet difficult situations on my own. 
However, | believe my capacity to 


these also are opportunities to learn 
and grow, to look more closely at 
what the real needs and wants of 
people are and how the gospel re- 
lates to them. 

Now, more aware, more sensitive 
to the inconsistencies and ambigui- 
ties of persons, Clint is yet convinced 
more deeply than before that the 
local congregation is a vital, indis- 
pensible instrument in God’s work 
in the world. 

For me, having a part in helping 
gifted, committed young Christians 
discover the importance and the pos- 
sibilities of parish ministry is the 
chief reward of sharing in the Teach- 
ing Church Program; but it is not 
the only one. Monthly contact with 
Princeton Seminary in overnight 24- 
hour seminars and the fellowship 
with other pastors which these meet- 
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others into that quest. 

A year later his initial enthusiasm 
‘has been somewhat tempered. As he 
has invested more of himself in plan- 
‘ning programs and in challenging to 
new vision, he has undergone some 
Of the inevitable disappointments and 
frustrations. But he has seen that 


ings afford provide refreshing inter- 
ludes in a busy schedule. Here is a 
real opportunity to probe pressing 
concerns in ministry, to enhance pas- 
toral skills, to share the stimulus of 
seminary life. It is good to share 
this working partnership of the Sem- 
inary and the parish. 


FROM TWO 
YEARS OUT 


by George J. Mcllrath (71B)* 


minister and to facilitate the ministry 
of those around me has been greatly 
enriched by working in a multiple- 
staff situation. 

Work in a large suburban congre- 
gation with four ordained ministers, 
two interns, a Director of Christian 
Education, a property manager, a par- 
ish visitor, as well as secretaries and 
maintenance people, taught me inval- 
uable lessons on staff relationships 
and team ministry. Obviously, this was 
not without the support and feed- 


back of the other individuals involved. 

This team experience has helped 
me to work in a collegial way with 
local clergy. By coordinating our pro- 
grams and pooling our resources we 
can offer a variety of services which 
impossible for 


would be “soloists” 
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The above picture of Mr. Mcllrath 
is a symbol of the Waterville team 
ministry.He writes that it was taken 
immediately following a clergy meet- 
ing at the Roman Catholic Church 
(at which the Annual Palm Sunday 
March was planned) and that the 
Methodist minister used the E'pisco- 
pal Church’s Polaroid camera to take 
this shot. He suspects that this is 
why the words “Methodist Church” 
on the bulletin board are shown 
more fully than the Presbyterian 
munister. 
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in 200-member churches to provide. 
Here | should tip my hat to the COCU 
Plan of Union’s ‘Parish,’ which has 
given us a model with which to work. 

Secondly, the internship provided 
the exposure — exposure to the ideas 
and concerns of lay people, exposure 
to reality feedbacks which one does 
not encounter in ivy-covered librar- 
ies, exposure to the personal trage- 
dies and real life needs of living and 
dying Christians. | was also exposed 
to able, dedicated people conduct- 
ing vital ministries. And | needed this 
exposure; | had felt myself becom- 
ing isolated after four years of prep 
school and six of higher education. 

Finally, the internship allowed me 
to serve in a time of crisis. 

And 1969-71 was such a time for 
many Americans, especially those 
who, like me, had concerns for urban 
ministries and national issues. It 
seemed | could not wait to get out 
of the classroom and into action. 
The internship, then, was a laboratory 
education to which | could bring 


theories and readings and relate them 
to “living human documents,” to use 
Professor Seward Hiltner’s term. In 
this way my personal need to serve 
was met, while | was still develop- 
ing career skills under supervision. 

| believe | shall be forever grate- 
ful to the internship and to the many 


people — professors, pastors, staff 
members and members of the con- 
gregation — for lessons, opportuni- 


ties, privileges, support and exposure 
at a crucial time in my life and edu- 
cation. 


*The Reverend George J. Mcllrath, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Waterville, New York, came. to 
Princeton Seminary from Muscatine, 
lowa, by way of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. He worked on the staff of the 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, Presbyterian 
Church from June 1969 through May 
1971, under the supervision of P.T.S. 
alumni DAVID  B. WATERMULDER 
(45B) and Robert G. Cotter (64B, 
68M). 


UNITED CAMPUS MINISTRY 


by Hadley P. Harper* 


Continuing education, it is gener- 
ally agreed, is no longer a luxury but 
an increasingly urgent necessity. For- 
tunate is the pastor who has _ the 
stimulation of a university community 
in which to work, and the resources 
— students and faculty — of two 
seminaries on which to draw. | super- 
vise students from both Princeton 
and New Brunswick Seminaries on 
the Rutgers University campus. 

Students in field work here enjoy 
the breadth of opportunity an educa- 
tional environment offers, but they 
quickly discover its challenge. AI- 
most anything can be tried; work- 
ability can be discovered by expe- 
rience. The campus is less likely to 
have restrictions which prejudge an 
event, is more open for experimenta- 
tion, new approaches. 

But, in another respect, it is more 
closed. The congregation (Christian 
community) is scattered. In effect, it 
must be identified and collected for 
each event. There is no ready made 
forum. Few programs are ongoing. 
The climate of student interest so 
shifts that programs begun two years 
ago rarely have carried over to this 
student generation. The leader thus 
finds it necessary not only to de- 
velop the content of a program, but 
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to recruit, publicize and bring off the 
whole thing, as well. Given these 
conditions, someone recently said, 
“You now know what it must feel 
like for the chicken who was try- 
ing to lay an egg on an escalator.” 

The “parish,” by the way, is the 
Campus community — students, fac- 
ulty and staff. We feel a particular 
responsibility for those associated 
with the supporting denominations: 
Baptist, Reformed, Presbyterian and 
United Church of Christ. 

Over the past seven years field 
work students have engaged in such 
varied activities as leading study 
groups, Organizing and helping main- 
tain a coffee house, finding useful 
materials for students to use with 
boys in a reform institution, develop- 
ing an experimental dormitory min- 
istry, participating in a “peer’’ coun- 
seling program and sharing in the 
development of marriage growth 
groups. In conjunction with his major 
thrust each student has had the op- 
portunity to assume leadership roles 
in an ongoing fellowship group, on 
retreats and in personal counseling 
situations. All are encouraged to visit 
university students. 

| value greatly the seminary  stu- 
dent input in all aspects of the cam- 





pus ministry. They are closer to the 
student scene — | won’t see 40 again. 
Their enthusiasm prevents me from 
becoming jaded in regard to trying 
new approaches and giving some 
old ones a fresh chance. The staff 
meeting is particularly helpful as a 


sounding board and a_ launching 
pad, making United Campus Ministry 
somewhat more visible on a _ scCat- 
tered and diversified campus. And it 
is an opportunity to be present in 
ways difficult or impossible for a 
single staff person. 

Education is always a_ two-way 
street. As | have contributed my time 
and experience, | have learned tc 
risk granting considerable freedom 
to students to try their own thing 
It is particularly helpful for me, as é 
field work supervisor, to be part oO’ 
the Teaching Church. The supervisors 
monthly meetings at Princeton Sem- 
inary have become, for me, a sup- 
portive Community which encourages 
learning new skills and sharpeninc 
theological reflection. 


*Hadley P. Harper, who was borr 
and grew up in Central Illinois, is ¢ 
graduate of Indiana Central College 
and the United Theological Seminary 
Ordained in the Evangelical Unitec 
Brethren Church, he served four year: 
in Indiana as State Director of Stu 
dent Work for the £E.U.B. Church 
From 1957 to 1963 he was Directo 
of Campus Christian Fellowship a 
Cheney, Washington; the Fellowship, 
sponsored by six denominations, wa: 
a strategy project of the Nationa 
Council of Churches. He had servec 
also as Director of U.C.C.F. at Mon 
tana State University before joining 
the Rutgers University community 1 
1964, as Presbyterian University Pas 
tor. Mr. Harper assumed his presen 
responsibilities in 1966. Formerly « 
member of the Spokane Presbyfer: 
he is now a member of New Bruns 
wick Presbytery. Mr. Harper and hi 
wife, the former Helen Moon, hav 
two children, Paul and Melinda. 


| ‘NEGATIVE 
| AND 

jm POSITIVE 
ways’ 

: 

| by Steven E. Swerdteger 
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Camden Home for Children’ in 
Camden, New Jersey, is a_ private 
agency which affords an_ individual 
concrete opportunity for social work 
through contact with delinquent and 
emotionally disturbed boys from 7 to 
15 years old. Begun as an orphanage 
shortly after the Civil War, the Home 
today serves the needs of 36 cul- 
turally deprived youngsters from the 
inner-city ghettos. 


Secular field work of this nature 
has increased benefits in comparison 
with the average church situation. The 
absence of a religious framework 
forces the Seminarian to discover 
new ways in which to witness to 
those values and standards of con- 
duct which he considers important. 


Each day brings new tests to his 
consistency as a Child Care Worker. 
He is called upon at the same in- 
stant to be arbiter, teacher, listener, 
counselor, disciplinarian and advo- 
cate. His wards demand structure on 
which they can rely — whether for 
punishment or for reward. Attention 
is continuously sought in negative 
and positive ways. Each boy demands 
acceptance solely on his own terms. 
Ideally, a tenor of cooperation and 
trust can be built over many months 
with each child. This involves a 
never-ending turn of conflict and res- 
olution which help to define and 
Clarify the mood of each relationship. 


_ Because of a highly imaginative 
program, “The New Economy,” de- 
veloped by the agency’s Executive 
Director, Dr. Jack Breakstone, the 
Home has for more than a year op- 
erated on a behavior-point system. 
The boys are rewarded for good 
conduct by bonus points — and pe- 
nalized for bad conduct by fines. 
Each must pay a weekly point as- 
sessment for room and board, and 
each may choose to purchase one 
Or more of the various recreational 
facilities made available. Each must 


also pay for his clothing, at a stand- 
ard rate of one point = one cent. 


Through the efforts of Louis J. 
Picariello, the Assistant Director, the 
Home boasts one of the nation’s 
finest recreation programs for such 
homes. More than 40 volunteers serve 
as tutors on evenings during the 
school year. A weekly Honor Roll 
drive-in movie trip is a coveted prize, 
and parties sponsored by community 
organizations are frequent. The sum- 
mer plan provides for swimming at 
least five times a week, with special 
trips to state parks, New York City, 
the Atlantic City Steel Pier, Clemen- 
ton Amusement Park, Hershey Park, 
the Allentown State Fair, the Wil- 
liamsport Little League World Series 
and Veteran’s Stadium (to see the 
Phillies). For two summers the Rec- 
reation Department has raised funds 
to take them to the famous Montreal 
EXPO; and, early last summer, they 
embarked on a memorable journey 
to the new Walt Disney World near 
Orlando, Florida. These highly edu- 
cational trips provide a cultural op- 
portunity which every child deserves. 


Impossible as it is for an agency 
— or an individual — to be a substi- 
tute parent, great good can be 
achieved through much time and pa- 
tience. Feedback is vague, at best; 
but when one feels he has made a 
positive difference in another’s life, 
all things are made new. 


*”Steve” Swerdfeger, from Massena, 
New York, by way of the State Uni- 





versity at Oswego, is a mid-year grad- 
uate of Princeton Seminary. However, 
he became so deeply involved with 
his work at the Home that he is con- 
tinuing there until at least the be- 
ginning of the next academic year. A 
gifted writer (poetry, plays and a 
children’s book) and an accomplished 
organist, he is presently concerned 
as to how best to devote his many 
talents to the service of God. 


A SPECIAL 
RESEARCH 
PROJECT 


by Peter D. Schmidt 


In November 1966 a group of stu- 
dents, professors, journalists and 
other concerned people met in New 
York City, in the wake of United 
States intervention into the affairs of 
the Dominican Republic. The product 
of this meeting was a new educa- 
tional organization — the North Amer- 
ican Congress on Latin America. 

The group seeks to conduct spe- 
cial research projects on Latin Amer- 
ican affairs. In addition, NACLA has 
produced a research methodology 
guide, publishes a monthly newslet- 
ter and contributes to several period- 
icals. Much of this literature has been 
translated and reproduced in Latin 
America. 


For the past two months | have 
worked on a project for the organiza- 
tion: a pamphlet on the role of the 
Church, both overseas and at home. 
Several socially concerned seminar- 
ians have been working together on 
the project with NACLA’s' sponsor- 
ship and support. The publication is 
especially concerned with U.S. the- 
ological seminaries, the role of mis- 
sionaries and the role of _ local 
churches in community affairs. We 
hope to have it completed in May or 
June. 


| hope to continue in this most 
important work after graduation. 


*Mr. Schmidt, a Senior M.Div. can- 
didate, is from Reading, Pennsylvania. 
He is a graduate of Dickinson College. 
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GUshe WWOANIKIMII Tal Over 
HUMAN AND 
DIV ENERC © INGE RIN 


by Stephen B. Tischendorf* 


“These people come here to die.” 
These were among the first words | 
heard when | began my ministry to 
a nursing home. 

It seems that the casual observer 
tends to view nursing homes as 
merely ‘‘necessary’”’ institutions. This 
same person often feels anxious in 
the hospital atmosphere of the mod- 
ern nursing home; indeed, as he 
walks down the corridors a sense of 
unreality strikes him. He notices that 
the walls are washed so clean that 
they reflect the shine from the floors; 
apparent confusion reigns with nurses 
rushing about. And then there’s the 
smell of the place — a light mixture 
of antiseptic and human excrement. 


Many visitors leave this environ- 


ment thinking, “There’s no place like 
home, and certainly no place like a 
nursing home.” No matter how clean, 
efficient, or caring a nursing home 


might be, the casual observer still 
associates it with sickness and death. 
However, the opening words of this 
article were not uttered by a critical 
sometime visitor, but by a patient 
angry in her loneliness. 


An angry patient at the “old folks’ 
home?’ Certainly, and there are those 
who feel love, guilt, shame, frustra- 
tion — all feelings, ad_ infinitum. 
Among my patients are cowards and 
heroes, magnates and paupers; and 
they are all very human and very 
much alive. A few weeks ago one 
woman pulled me aside and whis- 
pered, “Il sometimes want to feel 
pain, just to feel alive.’ She went 
on to assert that she was not afraid 
to die, but she didn’t want to be “a 
nothing” while she was living. Her 
quiet confession does not appear to 
be unique. The comment that “These 
people come here to die” is partly 
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Stephen Tischendorf and friend 


correct, but ‘‘these people” are also 
interested in truly living, not just ex- 
isting. 

Someone might well ask what value 
| place on my field experience. | can 
answer only by presenting a few 
questions: How does the student meas- 
ure the value of qualified supervision 
in counseling and worship? How does 
one gauge the merit of the advice 
and instruction from the medical pro- 
fession? What is the worth of teach- 
ing a seminarian to listen carefully, 
to reflect on feelings expressed, and 
to understand those feelings in the 
depths of his own being? Why should 
our future ministers be taught to un- 
derstand the dynamics of suffering 
and death along with the other as- 
pects of life? 


All these questions are really sub- 
ordinate to my primary concern: How 
can we justify our lives in Christi 
without becoming involved in_ the 
earthly, practical realm of our faith? 
| am beginning to realize that ar 
individual’s own ground of _ beinc 
must be cultivated by the tears 0 
suffering and by the warmth of hu- 
man and divine concern, that a fer 
tile ground might result. 


*Stephen B. Tischendorf, a Middle: 
in the M.Div. program, came to Prince 
ton from. Clarksville, Indiana,  vié 
Purdue University. He and his wife 
Elaine, live in the Priceton-Windso: 
Apartments. 


Worship Service at the 

Princeton Nursing Home. 

Stephen Tischendorf 
officiating | 





| Assistant Vield Education Director 
Donald M. Mackenzie, Jr. (R.), 


with F'r. Henri Nouwen, 


on campus to deliver a lecture 


PAINS W ERS 
BYVERE FOUND 


by Jeffrey A. Looker* 


Much of my senior year at Prince- 
ton Seminary has been spent min- 
istering to the inmates of Holmes- 
burg Prison, Philadelphia. An_ old, 
out-dated facility, Holmesburg houses 
1,200 men who await either trial or 
sentencing for a variety of serious 
crimes ranging from robbery to mur- 
der. One day a week | serve as chap- 
lain, counseling on an individual level 
and leading a spiritual therapy group. 


My ministry is in large part con- 
nected with ‘The Greater Philadelphia 
Yokefellow Prison Ministry.”” In the 
fall of 1971 eight men met in Holmes- 
burg Prison seeking some way to 
make life more meaningful for them- 
selves and their fellows. They were 
dissatisfied with ineffective programs 
of rehabilitation, disconcerted by the 
high rate of recidivism (‘‘revolving- 
door’ return). Most of all, they were 
discouraged by their own failures and 
problems. 


_ These men were determined to 
find answers, real answers, to their 
problems. Through a deep personal 
| 


and corporate faith in Jesus Christ 
answers were found and lives were 
changed. From their experiences 
grew a Yokefellow ministry in which 
emphasis on individual change and 
growth was central. 


Today some 60 inmates voluntarily 
participate in this program designed 
to inspire a new way of life. Each 
is committed to changing his thoughts, 
attitudes and actions through the 
help of Jesus Christ. This is accom- 
plished primarily through the spiritual 
disciplines of Bible study, prayer and 
group fellowship. 


As a group leader, | am _ respon- 
sible for the spiritual development of 
approximately 25 Yokefellows. Our 
fellowship is primarily devoted to 
prayer, serious study of Biblical prin- 
ciples and honest sharing of personal 
feelings and problems. Murderers, 
alcoholics, drug addicts and robbers 
critically evaluate the Bible’s claims 
in the light of their life experiences. 
It is deeply moving to see the Holy 
Spirit guide and direct these men in 


such a way that Christianity becomes 
a practical and viable life style. Mem- 
bers are encouraged to confess their 
needs and to pray for each other. 
The laying on of hands, embraces, 
singing and tears are not uncommon 
as the regenerating power of God’s 
love iS experienced. 


God has taught me much during 
the course of this ministry. | have 
seen wrecked lives changed through 
Jesus Christ: “Therefore, if any one 
is in Christ, he is a new creation; 
the old has passed away, behold, 
the new has come.” The theory and 
theology of the classroom become 
reality in specific human lives. Re- 
pentance from sin and faith in Jesus 
Christ can really save lives! Experi- 
ence has led me to see that man’s 
basic problem is sin and that the 
only solution to that problem is sur- 
render to Jesus. This is not a trite 
saying. There is nothing superficial 
about a “hardened criminal’ on his 
knees seeking and worshipping God, 
demonstrating for the first time the 
fruit of the Spirit in his attitudes and 
relationships with others. This power 
of God to transform lives is some- 
thing which will direct and inspire 
my service always. 


| have found also that those in 
prison are not essentially different 
from you or me. We share the same 
hopes and dreams, the same fears 
and anxieties. What really differen- 
tiates their world from ours is that 
circumstances force them to be more 
honest and concerned about the sins 
in their lives. Many consider their 
imprisonment a blessing from God in 
disguise. Prison bars somehow bring 
into obvious view problems_ which 
must be faced and dealt with. Per- 
haps it is we who are in the world 
who are the less fortunate, for we 
can choose to ignore our less obvious 
bondage to sin. 


| have found, again, that in Christ 
there is neither black nor white. Al- 
though the majority of men to whom 
| minister are black and the environ- 
ment and culture from which they 
come are totally foreign to my “Prince- 
ton world,” we have experienced a 
depth of brotherhood which goes 
beyond any color — we are brothers 
in Christ. 


| have learned, in the course of 
this year, how to rely more completely 
upon God for strength and direction. 
When | entered the strange prison 
world for the first time, | realized 
that God had placed me in a situa- 
tion for which | was unequipped. | 
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surrendered my ministry to God, ask- 
ing Him to work on His terms rather 
than on my own. | praise God be- 
cause He has done marvelous things! 
All He asked was that | be un- 
ashamed of knowing nothing other 
than Christ crucified. His strength 
was made perfect in my weakness. 


My fellow-Christians at the prison 
have taught me, also, what it means 
to receive ministry. In the body of 
Christ it is never one person who 
does all the ministering. Each mem- 
ber of the body is empowered by the 
Holy Spirit to upbuild others. The 
love, prayers and concern | received 
so deepened my experience of Christ 
that | gained from others much more 
than | was able to give. 

Last, my ministry revealed the 
deplorable conditions which presently 
exist in our systems of criminal jus- 
tice and penal correction. If it is true 
that one can measure the degree to 
which a society is civilized by enter- 
ing its prisons, our society operates 
by the most inhuman of standards. 
The food, living conditions, rehabilita- 
tion facilities, administration, in our 
prisons are unimaginably bad. Some- 
thing is drastically wrong when a 
system dehumanizes and punishes a 
man, with minimal effort to rehabili- 
tate him. | believe that ultimately it is 
the hearts of individuals which must 
be changed before any lasting and 
effective changes will be reached in 
our social systems. However, great 
effort must be exerted to change an 
environment which teaches and ne- 
cessitates crime, and a contemptible 
correctional system, rather than com- 
passion. | exhort all Christians to 
heed the Scriptural mandate: “Il was 
in prison and you visited me.” Set 
Our prisoners free from their sins 
and those of society by ministering 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ in both 
its personal and its social dimen- 
sions. 


| thank God and my fellow-Chris- 
tians at Holmesburg for the _ inesti- 
mable privilege of service. | have 
Known the depths of sorrow to which 
a man’s heart can sink, when, cut 
off from family and friends, he con- 
templates the reality of living his 
lifetime behind bars. And yet | will 
never forget the joy of seeing Christ 
change lives, the joy of seeing a man 
set free in Spirit, so free that no 
prison bars could ever imprison him. 


*Mr. Looker, a Senior M.Div. can- 
didate, is from Waupaca, Wisconsin. 
He is a graduate of Northwestern 
University. 
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PS SON 
MINISTRY 


by Mary M. E. Reeves” 


The Prison Service Committee of 
Southern New Jersey represents an 
effort by private citizens to soften, 
if not eradicate, the harshness of 
this state’s penal system. The Friends 
Service Committee, which created and 
supports the program, has taken the 
by now cliche position that most 
prisons degrade and dehumanize 
rather than assist and rehabilitate. It 
assumes that “ultimate solutions’ to 
this country’s crime problem must be 
found in radically new alternatives to 
punishment and imprisonment. But 
for the time being, given the very 
limited resources at its disposal, the 
Committee seeks to make the _indi- 
vidual inmate’s life more bearable and 
to help him in making the transition 
from prison to community upon his 
release. 


The staff on the Prison Service 
Committee is comprised of four peo- 
ple, including myself. In addition, 
numerous volunteer workers are re- 
lied upon to give substance to spe- 
cific projects. Our efforts focus on 
four counties — Burlington, Glouces- 
ter, Camden and Mercer — and three 
institutions — Camden County Jail, 
Leesburg State Prison and the New 
Jersey State Prison in Trenton. 


My job during the past six months, 
as Mercer County Coordinator, has 
basically consisted of two projects. 
The community sponsor program is 
based on the establishment of a one- 
to-one relationship between an_in- 
mate and an interested volunteer. My 
expectations for the program are 
modest. | hope that the inmate, 
whose life is uneventful, isolated and 
often boring, will profit from the vol- 
unteer’s monthly visit and occasional 
letters. Many inmates report that they 
have spent 5, 10, even 15 years be- 
hind bars without being paid a single 
“social” visit. The volunteer, for his 
part, becomes more familiar with the 
prison system and gets at least a 
glimpse of what prison does to peo- 
ple. If in a small way the sponsor 
program makes life a bit easier, or 
at least more interesting, for some 
inmates and promotes better under- 
standing on the part of volunteers, 
then | guess it is worth doing. 






Parole planning has two compo- 
nents: employment and housing. In. 
order to strengthen his case for pa- 
role, an inmate must show a likeli- 
hood of securing a job soon after 
his release. And, of course, if he 
has a place to live, the parole board 
considers his chances for achieving 
a measure of ‘stability’ outside the 
prison to be considerably enhanced. 
| try to refer inmates to agencies and 
individuals that can provide employ- 
ment and housing placement for 
them. 


My purview has been limited mainly 
to Trenton State Prison, a maximum 
security institution that is nearly twe 
hundred years old (and looks like 
it). It incarcerates roughly 1200 male 
inmates. Some of my time is spent 
with men who have been transferrec 
to Jones Farm, a minimum security 
extension of TSP in West Trenton 
and the Vroom Building, a notorious 
wing of Trenton State Hospital. 


Among other things, the experience 
has added a much needed balance 
to my world while at the Seminary 
And, provided that funds are avail 
able for next year, | plan to extenc 
the program into’ either Clintor 
Women’s Reformatory or the Count 
Workhouse. 


If you are interested in the Com 
mittee’s work and would appreciat 
some information, feel free to write 
Mary Reeves, 418 Butler Avenue 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540. ! 





*Mary M. E. Reeves (Mrs. Rand 
Reeves) is from Lincoln, Nebraska, , 
graduate of the University of Né 
braska. She is a Junior in the M.Div 
program at Princeton Seminary. 
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SiELD EDUCATION IS— 


| have been locked into Bucks 
‘County Prison, Doylestown, Pennsyl- 
-wvania, more than twenty times in 
just this one year — but not as an 
inmate. My field work this year is as 
an assistant to the Prison Chaplain, 
‘the Reverend Nicolaos Tsianiklides. 
‘It provides an opportunity not only 
‘to minister to people with real need, 
‘but also to become personally in- 
volved with a most important ap- 
proach to the problem of correcting 


‘criminal behavior. 


/ My most effective ministry | find 
in the person-to-person conversations 
which develop as | walk the “line,” 
or corridor, between cells. In the 
‘prison environment, specifically Chris- 
tian worship services, fellowship and 
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result of both his own philosophy of 
corrections and his determined lead- 
ership, has created what he himself 
describes as “‘A modern corrections 
system in an old county jail.” 


That Bucks County has gained na- 
tional acclaim as a “reformed”’ prison, 
and that this has been done in spite 
of a nearly 200 year old physical 
plant and without a major increase 
in the county government's financial 
outlay is largely due, in my opinion, 
to Warden Case’s emphasis on vol- 
unteer community assistance. The 
citizens volunteer program is co- 
Ordinated by a full-time county em- 
ployee, James Henderson. The prin- 
cipal agency involved is a private, 
non-profit organization, the Bucks 
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study groups are attended by only 
the faithful few. Even so, such a 
public stance of genuine concern for 
God and for neighbor provides a 
unique foundation for helping and 
counseling which the strictly profes- 
sional counselor does not have. Iden- 
tity with the Christian community en- 
ables me to relate to people and 
problems previously inaccessible to 
staff counselors. Ministry sometimes 
takes the form of helping an individ- 
al with family problems, with per- 
sonal weaknesses, with working out 
problems or, more often than not, 
with just talking out loneliness. And 
this ministry has more than once 
called for a gentle but straightforward 
Proclamation of the Gospel, in re- 
Sponse to a direct question. | count 
such moments as the greatest of my 
rewards. 


The corrections system in Bucks 
County is in itself also very interest- 
Ing. Warden John D. Case, as a 


by John K. Allyn* 








County Citizens’ Committee for Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation. This or- 
ganization not only provides concrete 
and extensive services to both in- 
mates and the prison administration; 
it also is an essential base of sup- 
port in the community in which the 
corrections effort must take place. 
Given the budget limitations which 
counties seem so often to place on 
their prison systems, an_ extensive 
citizens’ effort like this one in Bucks 
County may well be the only im- 
mediate hope we have of penal re- 
form. It certainly should be the 
Church’s concern. 

When is the last time you visited 
the local jail? 


*”“Jack” Allyn, from Coral Gables, 
Florida, is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Miami, Florida, and a Mid- 
dler in the M.Div. program. His wife, 
AnnaBelle, is actively involved in the 
Wives’ Fellowship Executive Council. 
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TaN INIEVAL 
LOVE 
eleva TLIKOUN IS Teall IP 


by Donald M. Van Dyke, Jdr.* 


More than anything else, God has 
used my field work experience to 
confirm my calling to the pastorate. 
On Sundays | work at Christ Pres- 
byterian Church in a suburb of Tren- 
ton, a congregation of about 300 
members. Each week | put in a few 
more hours than | have — writing 
letters and having Bible studies. 
Come the first weekend in April and 
| will be off on a camping trip with 
the Senior Highs. And | love every 
minute of it, more than | have en- 
joyed doing any other thing. The 
way | figure it, if you don’t like your 
job enough to put in a little over- 
time, you should be doing some- 
thing else. 

To me there are only two greater 
things in life than building a real 
love relationship with the people with 
whom you work in the parish min- 
istry: your relationship with the one 
God has given you for a wife or 
husband, and your relationship with 
God himself. 


*Mr. Van Dyke, a Junior student 
in the M.Div. program, is a graduate 
of Minnesota State University. 
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"A PRISM FOR 
THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION’ 


by Stephen J. Mather* 


Field Education has acted as a 
prism for my formal theological edu- 
cation: It has taken the light of my 
seminary experience and focused it, 
enabling me to see with crystal clar- 
ity what strengths and weaknesses | 
shall be taking into my ministry. 


There is nothing more sterile than 
book-learning without any opportun- 
ity to test the practical application of 
that learning. Teachers, for instance, 
come out of college by the thousands 
— some with only a bare minimum 
of student-teaching. As a result, many 
find themselves in_ situations for 
which they had no preparation and 
about which their educational the- 
orists did not theorize. This is a spe- 
cial danger for seminarians. We have 
all heard stimulating lectures and 
taken precise notes so that we can 
retain the kernels of truth, but can 
we put that gnosis back together in 
the field, give it the same force it 
had in the classroom? 
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Some things cannot be learned in 
a formal way; they must be met in 
the course of putting one’s faith to 


work at the grindstone. It is there, 
through Field Education, that | have 
discovered how well my_ theology 
turns and where it could use a good 
lubricant for the squeaks. The Sem- 
inary is the best place to provide 
the needed oil, once you know where 
it is needed. 


*Mr. Mather, a Middler student 
from Coronado, California, is a grad- 
vate of Whittier College. 


“A. SENSE OF DIRECTIONS 


by Jeffrey J. Mohr* 


“Do not fool yourselves by just 
listening to His word. Instead, 
put it into practice. For whoever 
listens to the word but does not 
put it into practice is like a man 
who looks in a mirror and sees 
himself as he is. He takes a look 
at himself and then goes away, 
and at once forgets what he 
looks like.” (James 1:22-4, To- 
day’s English Version.) 


Field work supplies the check on 
a seminarian’s studies, which often 
draw him away from life, the Church 
and its people. Too easily we can 
forget what the Church looks like. 

As a Senior who took last year 


off, | had lost a sense of direction, 
not having been or having worked 
in a church for three years (although 
| worked in a children’s hospital for 
one year). | came back knowing that 
| had to give the Church that which 
originally called me to the Seminary 
— a try. . 

It is not easy to work in a church, 
especially in a cooperative parish, 
but it has put me in touch with the 
youth and members of the congrega- 
tion. Whatever doubts still remain 
about specific abilities, the human 
contact field work allows me to have 
has called me back to the local par- 
ish. 


*Jeffrey Mohr, a Senior studeni 
from Palo Alto, California, is a grad 
vate of California State College, Hum 
boldt. ) 


eri NCLENGED IN DEPTH’ 


by Richard L. Henrickson* 





' lam asleep. It is 3 A.M. The phone 
next to my bed rings. | grab for the 
receiver to stop the noise. It’s Bob. 
He’s depressed and can’t sleep, so 
has to talk. We talk for about an 
hour. He hangs up. | think awhile 
and fall asleep again. 


A psychiatrist, chaplain, funeral di- 
rector, lawyer, psychologist and phy- 
sician form a panel presentation on 
“The Drama of Death and Dying’’ for 
the community of Springfield, Ohio. 
Two psycho-dramas are performed 
on dying and the stages of grief. An 
audience of 400 responds with feel- 
ings and questions. 


Nineteen Lutheran pastors and their 
Bishop gather to worship in-= an 
Easter Vigil service. Each member 
of the congregation has a candle, so 
there are 900 candles in Weaver 
Chapel. Three choirs join in waiting 
for the morning. It comes, and _ all 
the candles are lighted. 


These are but three of many such 
experiences | initiated or participated 
in during my internship as Assistant 
Chaplain of Wittenberg University. 
Much can be said for the depth and 
meaning experienced from an intern- 
ship. One’s own commitment and val- 
ues are challenged in depth. Involve- 
ments in most areas of ministry are 
necessarily deep and creative; and, 
although conflict is inevitably pres- 
ent, there are the elements of time, 
commitment and self-purchased re- 
Sponsibility, which balances much joy 
with occasional despair and offers 


| 
| 
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fulfillment in struggling to keep that 
balance. 

My particular situation and _ the 
openness of my supervisor allowed 
me to exercise initiative and to im- 
plement my own style of ministry. 
Yet the intimate personal relation- 
ship with my _ supervisor afforded 
careful supervision and constructive 
Criticism, as well as the freedom to 
feel out my own path. This relation- 
ship was undoubtedly the corner- 
stone of a healthy and happy year. 

Integrating my _ professional and 
personal identity was my _ deepest 
struggle, but it was a tension that 
was inspiring as well as disturbing. 
| discovered this tension to be the 
area most crucial to understand and 
integrate in order to experience a 
fulfilling ministry. | have still got a 
way to grow, but my internship has 
produced the good feeling that | am 
growing. 


*”Rick” Henrickson, a Senior in the 
M.Div. program, is from. Berthold, 
North Dakota. He is a graduate of 
Saint Olaf College. 
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As one drives across the George 
Washington Bridge and gets onto the 
Cross-Bronx Expressway, the second 
exit he comes to is Jerome Avenue. 
Jerome cuts right through the Bronx, 
the one borough in New York that 
seems closest to becoming a total 
ghetto. Just off Jerome is Macombs 
Avenue, and Calvary Hospital is lo- 
cated on Macombs Avenue, far from 
the beauty of the Plaza and Tiffany's. 

Calvary is a small hospital (110 
beds), which handles a very special 
type of patient — the terminal case. 
The average length of stay for the 
Calvary patient is 33 days. Most of 
the inmates have some form of Can- 
cer, and most receive’ substantial 
financial aid from the city or state. 
As one can well imagine, death is a 
reality here, in a way which we of 
the outside world would be_ hard 
pressed to understand. 

Yet Calvary deals with the reality 
of death and suffering in a manner 
which awes most visitors. Is the hos- 





pital a morose, dark depressing 
place? Far from it! | have been in 
many hospitals in my time and never 
have | seen one with such a sense 
of community, human understanding, 
and life. Calvary has a joy and love 
all its own. Some might think that 
this spirit of togetherness comes in 
spite of death; but no, it’s because 
of death. The staff — doctors, nurses, 
social workers, and chaplains — have 
a love of life and an ability to work 
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by Bruce W. Delventhal* 


together which give the_ institution 
its unique spirit. One might sum up 
this spirit as the desire to make each 
day alive. 


| have had many patients at Calvary, 
and every one of them has been 
unique. | have had them come right 
out and say, “I’m dying. I’m dying.” 
Others have talked in metaphor: “If 
there were going to be an earth- 
quake tomorrow and many people 
would die, would you want to know 
about it?’’ Quite a few have talked 
about the “emptiness” or ‘“useless- 
ness” that they feel since they are 
unable to work. 


| have also had patients who were 
verbally unable to communicate; the 
times with these are often the most 
meaningful. Many have a great deal 
of anxiety about death; others face 
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it with no fear at all. Some are very 
religious, and their religion helps 
them a great deal. Others have no 
real faith, yet still can face death 
peacefully. 


To describe actual instances would 
take the gifts of the greatest authors. 
Let me just say that my days at 
Calvary are very intense; all of the 
human emotions are at their height. 


What is learned from working with 
terminal patients? Personally, it has 
helped firm up my views on life and 
Christianity. Death puts all of one’s 
beliefs on the line; all the abstract 
theological concepts are _ brought 
into sharp focus. Why do men suf- 
fer? Is there an after-life? Is God a 
loving God? Is God active in our 
lives? How active is He? Death 
forces one to face these problems 
and many more and to face them 
quickly. Working with the dying has 
given me a new awareness and love 
of life. | have often said that the pa- 
tients give me far more than | can 
give them. 


*Mr. Delventhal, from Englewood, 
New Jersey, is a graduate of Hamil- 
ton College, and is in his first year 
of the M.Div. program. He and his 
wife, Allie, live in the Princeton- 
Windsor Apartments. 


PAN IN| AL Tea Tet I 


by Randell A. Koren* 


This year | have been working for 
and with old people. We are all ag- 
ing, from the day we are born. And 
most of us will become victims of a 
social structure whose members fool- 
ishly persuade themselves of their 
eternal youth, while ignoring the prob- 
lems of the aged. This sort of il- 
lusion results in discrimination against 
the aged. We of the Gray Panthers 
call it “ageism.” 


| began to understand ‘ageism’ 
last fall, when | started working for 
the Gray Panthers, a grass roots 
coalition of both old and young peo- 
ple organized to deal with the prob- 
lems of the aging in Philadelphia. 
So far they have (among other 
things) managed to get a lowered 
train fare, begun to plan an experi- 
mental housing unit which will house 
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older and younger people in Center 
City Philadelphia, and served as re- 
source and referral people for those 
who seek aid and advice in dealing 
with the problems and responsibilities 
of older persons. 


Last summer | was hunting for a 
field work position as challenging as 
my work with juvenile girls in a de- 
tention center during my first year 
at Seminary. | had read about Mag- 
gie Kuhn, an originator of the Gray 
Panthers, in a weekly news magazine. 
When a friend offered to arrange a 
meeting with her, all kinds of plans 
popped into my head. What a perfect 
opportunity for field education! | 
spoke with Maggie and we decided 
that | should join a task force study- 
ing the problems of retirement and 
nursing home residents. Now, sev- 
eral months later, | am preparing a 
report for the General Assembly of 
the United Presbyterian Church. In 
addition to the task force work | have 
been a recruiter and teacher of vol- 
unteers, become part of the office 
staff and met people all over the 





city of Philadelphia who were con- 
cerned with the problems of the ag- 
ing. | have received and shared in- 
formation with people from various 
parts of the country and met some 
of the most fascinating “old” peo- 
ple | could hope to know. 


| have come to feel strongly that 
ministry to the aged, now sadly neg- 
lected in the church, should become 
a serious issue in professional pre- 
paration. My work with Philadelphia's 
Gray Panthers has shown me that 
no area of the life of the aged is 
beyond improvement. Much must be 
done within the church to develop a 
better understanding of what it means 
to be an aging human being. 


*”Randi” Koren, an M.Div. Middler, 
is from Harrisonburg, Virginia. She is 
a graduate of Hanover College. 
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Hole’ 


Americas Most Crime-Ridden City 
Symbol of Urban Decay, Problems 


NEWARK. 
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NEWARK — The opening page of 

che current City of Newark Annual 
Report is graced by only 10 words, 
jrouped in lonely eloquence on the 
slick white paper, a quotation from 
he mayor: ‘Wherever American 
cities are going, Newark will get 
there first.” 
In recent weeks, Mayor Kenneth AlI- 
‘en Gibson, probably the most pub- 
icized black mayor of the country, 
jas changed that sentence some- 
‘imes in conversation to: ‘Wherever 
American cities are going, Newark is 
already there.” 


Gibson is 40, a recent grandfather, 
stocky and usually quiet spoken, with 
cream chocolate skin and smooth 
round face garnished with a bit of a 
mustache. He and his family live in 
a rented first-floor apartment in a 
wo and one-half family house in 
South Newark. 


His custom is to arise every morn- 
ng at 6:30 and put on a royal blue 
rackman’s sweatsuit, drive to Wee- 
juahic Park, and there ramble around 
i half-mile track nine times — four 
ind a half miles — at slow jog. 


In his job, he needs to keep fit. 
de presides over a paradox of in- 
credible proportions. Newark is at 
Ince a paradox, a patsy, a_schi- 
7ophrenic — a showcase of both 
irban degradation and civic splendor. 


On the back page of the report 
S a second quotation: “We are the 
deople who built Newark and we will 
Je the people who will rebuild New- 
ark.”. Somewhere in between is the 
sum of the municipal deficit he in- 
rerited: $65 million. 


As the debate goes on in Congress, 
in state capitals and in the cities them- 
selves about how to halt the gradual 
decay of city life in America, one 
city more than any other tends to be 
cited as a horrible example: New- 
ark, NJ. 


By H. D. QUIGG 
UPI Senior Editor* 


Newark has been a national symbol 
for wretched urban blight, the most 
written-about city since Dallas had its 
Kennedy-Oswald-Ruby tragedy, a fre- 
quent spectacular in the news, pro- 
totype of trouble. 


The city has never really recovered 
from summer riots of 1967 during 
which 26 people were killed and the 
national guard called in. A blue-rib- 
bon Governor's Commission, speak- 
ing of the administration prior to 
Gibson’s, found that a prime reason 
for black disgruntlement leading to 
riot was ‘“‘a pervasive feeling of cor- 
ruption” and a feeling that “every- 
thing is for sale, including City Hall.” 


The city has been in deep financial 
trouble for years. But the money 
tide flowing in and through Newark 
is too much to measure. The total 
of all the payrolls in Newark is not 
known; one educated guess is well 
over $2 billion a year. The private 
sector is New Jersey’s biggest finan- 
cial center. The state’s biggest com- 
mercial banks call Newark home. 


Newark is the second-biggest life 
insurance center in the nation, behind 
New York, measured by the value of 
life insurance in force — $150 bil- 
lion. Its crime rate has led the na- 
tion since 1960, the base year when 
unified reporting procedures went into 
effect. In 1950 (with larger popula- 
tion than now) murders totaled 24; 
last year, 148. 


The 24-story white marble block 
that is the home office of the giant 
Prudential Insurance Company, stands 
solid and chaste in the middle of 
downtown Newark, substantial as its 


symbol, the Rock of You-Know- 
Where. The view from its top en- 
compasses acres of blight, of de- 
teriorating half-century-old wooden 
houses, of developments that put 
every tenth person in public hous- 
ing. 

And eight miles to the east, its 
towers looming in smoggy grandeur, 
is the colossus of New York. You’d 
expect Prudential to move its cor- 
porate headquarters there. But it says 
no, it started here and it’s sticking 
here. Prudential — called ‘“‘Pru’’ here- 


abouts — is the biggest insurance 
company in the world — assets, $32 
billion — and the second biggest 


company of any kind in the world, 
behind AT&T. 


Pru supplied $47 million in long- 
term financing for the glittering new 
Gateway Complex of buildings that 
greets visitors arriving here by rail. 
It has put about $100 million in the 
last four years into Newark commer- 
cial buildings, housing and hospitals. 


The other insurance giant is Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Co. — 
commonly called “Mutual Ben” — 
eighth-ranked in the nation, founded 
here in 1845; admitted assets in 1970 
were nearly $2.6 billion. It champi- 
oned the redevelopment of Washing- 
ton Park with an investment of more 
than $50 million. 


Mutual Ben employs more than 
1,300 people; Pru’s staff is about 
8,000 (about 18 percent now racial 
minority people). And here we get 
into a typical Newark dido: fewer 
than 20 percent of Pru’s employes 
live in Newark. 
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This commercial and manufactur- 
ing city of 382,417 (35th in popula- 
tion in the nation) employs about 
250,000 people. Only one-third of them 
are residents. 


Two-thirds scurry into town at 9 
a.m. and scurry right out at 5 p.m. 
Nobody is going to stick around the 
highest crime rate in America at 
night — with blacks preying on 
blacks and a top estimate of 20,000 
narcotic addicts roaming questing for 
robbery. 


‘Newark pulls up the sidewalks at 
night,’ says one black professional 
woman, Newark-born, whose _ family 
moved out long ago. 


Many restaurants close down at 6 
p.m. Stores are not open after 8 
o'clock. The downtown section sees 
relatively few people at night — 
mostly blacks, on the streets or go- 
ing to one of the six downtown movie 
houses that show mostly adventure 
or black films or sex. There are no 
neighborhood movies except Spanish 
ones. 


Newark is estimated now to be 
about 61 percent black, 10 percent 
Spanish-speaking. Of its residents, 
about 25 percent were born outside 
New Jersey — of that percentage, 
three quarters were born in the 
South. About 19 percent of the entire 
population came from the South. Of 
the total U.S.-born Newarkers, 2.4 
percent arrived between 1965 and 
1970. 


In the decade 1960-70, the popula- 
tion shrank from 405,000 to 382,000, 
with a continuous out-migration of 
middle class to suburbs and a large 
in-migration of rural people from the 
South and Puerto Rico. 


City officials and others active in 
civic work point out that the ills of 
Newark are typical of the creeping 
sickness that besets all cities, but 
they usually add that “it’s probably 
more intense here, more acute” and 
its name has become a metaphor for 
urban malaise. 

Newark is 24 square miles in area, 
but its residents are squeezed into 
17 square miles — the rest is port, 
airport, and marshland. Fire Director 
Caulfield says Newark has more peo- 
ple living in fewer buildings than 
any other city, and that in the Model 
Cities area 76,000 live in one square 
mile. 

The over-all population density is 
15,000 to 16,000 per square mile — 
not the highest but extremely high. 
Newark has only 21 percent of the 
population of its Standard Metropol- 
itan Statistical Area (Essex, Union, 
and Morris counties) and only 3 per- 
cent of land area — and it contributes 
one-half of the crime. About 36 per- 
cent of the crimes are by juveniles. 


“It's a sink hole — a real sink 
hole,” said Police Director John L. 
Redden in an interview months be- 
fore he resigned at the start of this 
year. ‘“‘Newark is the core of the 
core of a larger area. 


“What they should do is stop fool- 
ing around and amalgamate the 
whole county. In 1960, 34 percent of 
Newark was minority group. In 1970, 
about 30 percent of all Essex County 
was minority-group people. The whole 
situation demands there be one gov- 
ernment.” 


*Reprinted from the Trenton Times by 
permission of United Press  Interna- 
tional. 
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Seated (L. to R.) Graham Patterson, PTS Newark student: Kirk Stone, PTS 


Newark student; Rev. Henry Cade, minister of Central Presbyterian Church, 
Newark; M. Joe Coalter, fiance of Linda Block, visiting that day; Linda 
Block, PTS Newark student 
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Princeton Seminary embarked this 
‘ear on an experimental urban train- 
ng program. Initiated last spring by 
‘tudents supported by the Newark 


-resbytery, the Newark Extension 
rogram is designed to test a sup- 
)lementary means of theological edu- 
sation, using a combination of super- 
‘ised work and academic seminars 
ocused on the city. 


The ten students enrolled live and 
jave seminars in Newark and work 
here or in nearby suburbs; in ad- 
jition, each attends one or two 
sourses in Princeton. These are full- 
ime M.Div. candidates, not interns. 
‘heir work assignments and_ per- 
sonal involvement are considered in- 
egral to their academic work for 
he year. 


The Newark program is based in 
dart on models at colleges and other 
seminaries but is unique in its spe- 
sific focus on city life and problems. 
‘hat Princeton Seminary students, un- 
ike those in similar projects, actually 
ive and work in Newark tnroughout 
he academic year permits greater 
soncentration and immersion. This re- 
juires a greater commitment from 
he students — but it pays off well in 
enefits. 


Newark and Washington, D.C., are 
he two Eastern cities which have 
indergone the greatest population 
changeover, with the migration of 
lacks from the rural South. Newark’s 
dlack majority of the past decade is 
ow in the midst of a municipal 
20wer takeover. Kenneth Gibson, the 
city’s first black mayor, was elected 


by Dean R. Hoge* 


in 1970. One of his widely quoted 
statements, “Wherever America’s 
cities are going, Newark will get 
there first,’ seems accurate and we 
take it seriously. 


The 1967 urban riots drew national 
attention to the extreme tensions be- 
tween the black community and the 
white power structure (especially the 


police), tensions which, although 
changed in form, have not disap- 
peared. 

Today Newark is_ still polarized 


along racial lines. A dangerous con- 
frontation erupted this fall between 
a black nationalism group and the 
political leaders of the predominantly 
Italian North Ward. The black organ- 
ization, led by Imamu Baraka, ob- 
tained a state housing loan to build 
a high-rise apartment in the North 
Ward. When the Italian leaders dis- 
covered what was happening they 
protested, marched, picketed and 
persuaded the white-dominated un- 
ions to leave the job. [In early Feb- 
ruary] the project is stalled, but feel- 
ings run high on both sides. This 
ugly confrontation is seen by many 
as another demonstration that New- 
ark is a ‘concentrated case’ of the 
American urban crisis. 


Princeton Seminary’s Newark pro- 
gram is not directly involved in social 
action. It is designed more to train 
future ministers than to engage in 
present action. It lacks the resources 
or staying power to be a force in 
its own right, so all efforts are di- 
rected through various churches and 
community organizations. 


Imamu Baraka 


Six Seminary students work directly 
with churches: William Galvin is a 
youth minister for three Presbyterian 
churches in Orange and West Or- 
ange. Robert Hamm, a youth minister 
in Irvington, is also a campus min- 
ister at Bloomfield College. Jeffrey 
Myers is the chaplain in charge of 
the chapel in the Ivy Hill Apartment 
complex, under the supervision of 
nearby Kilburn Memorial Presbyterian 
Church. Kirk Stone, an assistant to 
the presbytery’s Urban Coordinator, 
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The Reverend Frank Gibson, serves 
as a resource person to the ministers 
of five churches in East Orange. 
Dale Tremper is the acting minister 
for the Roseville Presbyterian Church 
in Newark, which now seeks a reg- 
ular minister; much of his time is 
given to a large church-sponsored 
housing project in north-central New- 
ark. Linda Block has two jobs, one 
as a youth minister in suburban 
Franklin Lakes, the other in Newark’s 
North Ward Educational and Cultural 
Center. 


The Center, a community organiza- 
tion in the predominantly _ Italian 
North Ward, is headed by Stephen 
Adubato, a former teacher in the 
community. It has a variety of pro- 
grams for the white ethnic groups 
in Newark and furthers community 
life there, aiming for responsible, 
moderate leadership amidst the city’s 
often racially polarized politics. It has 
received United Presbyterian support 
for some of its programs of ethnic 
ministry. Besides Linda, two other 
students work there. Don Eshleman 
is head of the Neighborhood Stabili- 
zation Program, which is attempting 
to stop neighborhood deterioration by 
pinpointing causes and determining 
remedies. Ray Patch serves both on 
this program and as a fact finder 
for Newark’s schools. 


Ronald Benham’s assignments for 
the American Civil Liberties Union in 
Newark concern prison reform and 
assistance to the New Jersey prison- 
ers’ rights organization. Graham Pat- 
terson works at Essex County Youth 
House, a correctional institution in 
Newark; in addition, he is a church- 
and-society resource person for Pros- 
pect Presbyterian Church in Maple- 
wood. Both are members of the New 
Jersey Coalition for Penal Reform. 


Don and Charlotte Eshleman, Dale 
and Sherron Tremper were already 
living in Newark; the others found 
housing in the Vailsburg section, in 
one of the ten 14-story apartment 
buildings of the privately owned lvy 
Hill Apartments. 

Newark program participants do 
not expect to find inner-city jobs; 
these will be scarce in the years 
ahead. Most of them will probably 
work in the suburbs. The focus, 
therefore, must be not solely on the 
city but also on the relationship be- 
tween the city and the suburbs. In- 
ner-city problems should be consid- 
ered problems of the entire metro- 
politan area, and the future of inner- 
city churches will depend upon sup- 
port by the churches of that larger 
area. The students’ future role will be 
interpreting the city to the predom- 
inantly suburban Presbyterian 
Church. 





The Ivy Hill Apartments; many of the Newark Program students live here 
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Standing outside of 85 Manor Drive. 

(L. to R.) Jeffrey Myers, PTS New. 

ark student; Rey. Howard Beardsley, 

munister of Hillside and Valley Pres 

byterian Church, Orange, N.]., anc 

supervisor for William Galvin; Wil 
liam Galvin 


One of the problems this first se- 
mester was deciding what kind o 
community to create. Some students 
hoped for a _ close-knit community 
almost as in communal living. Other: 
hoped for united group efforts in ac 
tion projects. Yet others argued tha 
the Princeton people should not closs 
in on themselves but rather establist 
community with people in the apart 
ment complex or people in_ thei 
places of work. After some trial an¢ 
error and a lot of discussion the! 
learned what was possible and no 
possible. Efforts to find communit) 
with others in the apartment comple} 
were generally unsuccessful, Db 
there were exceptions. Jeff Myers 
Chaplain to Ivy Hill Apartment 
quickly gained many ties with thi 
residents. And Ray Patch met a youn 
lady to whom he is now engage 
Efforts to forge a close-knit com 
munity met with mixed success, du 
both to the living arrangements ant 
to diverse commitment. 


| believe our sense of communit 
now is better than almost any othe 
| have seen in groups of seminar 
students, and it is an important pai 
of our Newark experience. In futur 
years the program should perha 
experiment with various kinds of Ii\ 
ing arrangements, to see which | 
best both for creating community an 


acilitating urban training. 

We have had our share of dif- 
culties and frustrations during this 
‘ial year. But the resources in New- 
rk are very rich, and it now ap- 
ears that we have found a good 
yay to enhance the possibilities and 
ptions for students at Princeton 
‘eminary. 


*Two Seminary professors, Dr. Dean 
Hoge and Mr. Thomas Day, offered 
fall seminars in Newark; Dr. Hoge is 
offering one this spring. He lives part- 
time in the Vailsburg Apartments 
driving to Newark on Thursdays and 
returning to Princeton on Sundays. 
His wife and children come for week- 
ends. 





—_— 


_ JEFFREY |. MYERS, a graduate of 
‘rew University, from Bergenfield, 
lew Jersey: “| have learned a lot. 
‘his job of chaplain to the Ivy Hill 
\partments has been a kind of min- 
ature of the job of minister in a 
hurch. At first | hesitated about liv- 
jg in this large apartment complex, 
nd my wife [Marcia] did, too. It 
heant some rather strenuous com- 
quting for her. But now both she 
nd | enjoy it, and we even have 
‘esitancies about moving back to 
‘rinceton for next year.” 


_ Jeffrey Myers and Linda Block 








RmOMMENTS 


BY STUDENTS 


LINDA M. BLOCK, a Macalester 
College graduate from Cleveland, 
Ohio: “| have had two jobs, one in 


the North Ward Educational and Cul- 
tural Center and one in a suburban 
parish in Franklin Lakes. | have de- 
fined my role as an interpreter of 
each to the other. This has not allowed 
me to be as much of an activist as 
| had hoped. So far, much of the 
time has been in learning and reflec- 
tion. 

“The people in the suburbs have 
some genuine concerns and good in- 
tentions with regard to the problems 
of the city, but often they don’t Know 
where to plug in. | have gained a 
much greater understanding and ap- 
preciation for the parish ministry and 
its possibilities. Now | have a new 
appreciation of what people have to 
put up with when they live in high- 
rises — the cockroaches, the prob- 
lems of plumbing. Now cockroaches 
don’t bother me so much as they 
first did. 

“The key to understanding the 
value of the Newark Program is _ in- 
tegration — it integrates and relates 
our academic training at the Seminary 
with the everyday problems of people 
and the community. Only this year 
have | been able to relate my sem- 
inary work to my church work on an 
every day basis. Each day’s head- 
lines raise theological and ethical is- 
sues which we are directly faced 
with in our work. They make the sem- 
inary academic work relevant in a 
way which many seminary students 
don’t feel.” [Editor’s italics.] 





from 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, a Harvard 
University graduate: “| have gained 


GRAHAM M. PATTERSON, 


renewed vision of the parish min- 
istry during this past semester, just 
from being around churches and 
ministers in action. | have gained 
more appreciation for the importance 
of direct personal relationships in the 
city. As a result, | have greater in- 
terest in the parish ministry than 
when | came to Newark. 


“I have high hopes for the second 
semester, for | see meaningful things 
coming up. For example, | am start- 
ing an eight-week adult education 
series in the Maplewood Church on 
crime and corrections. 


“Some things about living in this 
situation were new and somewhat 
difficult. Living in a high-rise is a 
little like living in a hotel, for com- 
munity is very hard to achieve. I’ve 
sometimes felt too isolated here — 
isolated from the community and also 
from the other students. It’s hard to 
feel a part of Vailsburg. There is 
less communal living and community 
experience than we had hoped for, 
but | think we now have an idea of 
what is possible in these circum- 
stances. 


“Being in Newark and in the Ivy 
Hill Apartments has reaffirmed and 
deepened my understanding of the 
importance of personal relationships 
in achieving community _ social 
change: We must work with people 
while we work with structures. | see 
now, more than before, the possibil- 
ities of a person in a community 
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having a great impact, if he estab- 
lishes himself as a genuinely loving, 
caring, non-threatening person over 
a period of time — the process takes 
several years, at least. If people learn 
to trust you on the personal level, 
in time they will trust you on the 
level of community leadership as well. 
Then the minister can have an im- 


pact on the community. 

“After years of... talking, sending 
telegrams, helping in the anti-war 
movement and so on, | am now more 
convinced that, if anything happens 
anywhere, it will be locally; and _ it 
will be through trusted community” 
leadership in that local scene. 

“An important thing about this New- 


ark experience is the necessity to 
do theology in a concrete situation. 


One must make many value judg- — 
ments and priority judgments about | 


specific situations in the community 
or the church. This kind of specificity 


and responsibility is not found enough © 


in normal seminary training.” [Editor’s 
italics.] 





im more Pe pms 


KIRK M. STONE accepted the job 
of setting up a Task Force on Com- 
munity Concerns in East Orange. Kirk, 
who came to Princeton Seminary from 
Pebble Beach, California, is a grad- 
vate of Whitman College. He was 
asked by the Newark Presbytery, un- 
der the supervision of The Reverend 
Frank Gibson, to coordinate the Church 
and Society Committee efforts of the 
five Presbyterian churches in East Or- 
ange. The task has proved somewhat 
difficult: “| expected to be a resource 
person and leg man for the churches 
in their effort to be better informed 
about the East Orange scene,” says 
Kirk, ‘“‘but | learned very early that 
my main task would be as a sales- 
man for my presence.” Of the five 





churches, two had called new pas- 
tors at about the same time Kirk 
arrived, and none had a strong his- 
tory of working together. Much of 
Kirk's work was meeting with ses- 
sions and getting the ministers to- 
gether, to encourage a more cooper- 
ative relationship. 

“I’m trying to remain as deeply im- 
mersed in East Orange affairs as pos- 
sible, but have revised my expecta- 
tions and intentions to make myself 
available to individual churches as 
they feel a need to be involved with 
their community. My commitment now 
is to help the institutional church see 
that it must be at the forefront in 
mediating the love of God.” 


The frustrations of a rather slow- 
moving job have been combined with 
the excitement and challenge of a 
Changing city. In Kirk’s words, “It 
may sound as though my job experi- 
ence has been pretty negative. Just 
the opposite is true. | have probably 
grown and changed more this year 
than ever before. The chance to 
juxtapose theoretical and_ practical 
learning is invaluable. Getting into 
some tutoring in an East Orange 
junior high school has personalized 
many big city problems for me. And 
| have felt compelled to become an 
advocate in a project to encourage 
investment in a black bank which is 
forming in Newark to serve the 
“minority” Community. | have learned 
more this year about the doing of 
theology — the living out of my val- 
ues and priorities — than in any 
previous experience. 


“Vocationally, the Newark Program 
has clarified and confirmed my feel- 
ings about entering the pastorate. 
This has been the result of both the 
successes and the failures | have 
seen in my work here.” 


RAYMOND D. PATCH, from South 
Wellfleet, Massachusetts, is a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin. He has 
been working for the Neighborhood 
Stabilization Program of the North 
Ward Educational and Cultural Center. 
Ray’s job is to make a weekly survey 
of the entire North Ward for infrac- 
tions of the realty ordinances against 
“blockbusting” and similar scare tac- 
tics; he also checks deteriorating prop- 
erties reclaimed by HUD when FHA 
mortgages are foreclosed, reporting 
any problems to City Hall, the North 
Ward Center leaders and Washington. 


With Don Eshleman* he is  study- 


ing the mortgage practices of area, 


banks, most of which refuse to write 
any mortgages for 
improvements in the City of Newark. 
Both phases of his work are designed 
fo promote a better understanding of 
the processes of neighborhood dete- 
rioration. The North Ward Center 
leaders hope that the information 
gathered will lead to programs by| 
which community organizations may, 
halt urban disintegration and by legal 
or community pressure group near 
challenge the banks’ red-lining of th 
area. 


Ray will enter the Master of Socia 
Work program at Rutgers Universit 
next fall, earning both the M.Div. an 
the M.S.W. degrees by the spring o 
1975. Of the Newark program h 
says: “This experience has given m 
a sense of urgency and concreteness 
The problems here are urgent an 
demand immediate attention, so ou 
tasks are clearer and more visibl 
than in much other seminary train 
ing. Since | returned from the Peac 
Corps | have missed this sense oO 
working with urgent matters. Sem 
inary work has been a little too ab 
stract and academic to meet thesd 


, 


home. sales or. 


yuman problems head-on. This pro- 
jram has also given a lot of thought 
o the proper role of the suburban 
ninister. Most of us in the Newark 
»yrogram will go into suburban min- 
stries, and we have to think out our 
‘ole there in terms of the problems 
of inner cities. This program has also 
-jyiven me a better understanding of 
he hard-hat mentality. | can under- 
stand now why most of the Newark 
talians voted for Nixon. | can under- 
stand why McGovern came across to 
hem as a kind of elitist. 





“| see a rather dismal future for 
sities such as Newark. A coalition 
»%f whites and blacks is desperately 
yeeded, but | don’t see any such 
hing coming in the next ten years or 
30. The blacks have had a lot of ex- 
yerience working with whites and 
nave gotten the short end too often. 
They will be more cautious in the 
‘uture. And here in Newark the po- 
arization is so bad now that no 
coalition can be made for some 
‘ime. 


“| appreciate more now the need 
‘or community control over the basic 
Jecisions affecting the local com- 
munity. Outsiders, liberal experts, and 
‘egislators can’t know what is best 
‘or the local scene unless the local 
community leaders have a large say 
‘n the decision-making. 


“| think one weakness of the New- 
ark program has been the feeling of 
lack of support from the seminary. 
We feel a bit isolated here, as if 
no one at Princeton were interested.” 





*Donald N. Eshleman, a senior in 
the M.Div. program, was last June 
awarded an Edwin E. Aldrin Research 
Fellowship for the current academic 
year. The grant supports his partici- 
pant-observation research study, 
“Neighborhood Stabilization: A Case 
Study of Two Newark White Ethnic 
Communities.” Active last year as a 
community intern in both the North 
Ward and the Vailsburg sections of 
Newark, he is now a full-time worker 
in the Seminary’s Newark program, 
which he helped to develop. 

“It is hoped,” he stated, “that this 
research project will not simply add 
another report to the State archives, 
but will have immediate social policy 
ramifications for changes needed on 
the state level to insure the survival 
of New Jersey’s much threatened city 
centers.” 

His study is considered to have 
broad implications not only for New- 
ark but for all New Jersey cities: If 
relatively stable neighborhoods, like 
the North Ward and Vailsburg areas, 
become new ghettos, the tax base 
crucial to the survival of American 
cities is threatened. 
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The Reverend Frank G. Gibson, Jr., 
Urban Coordinator for the Newark 
Presbytery, was instrumental in set- 
ting up the Newark program and has 
worked closely with it. He helped ar- 
range the jobs and gain access to 
many community leaders. His view of 
the program: 

“The Presbyterian denomination is 
basically a middle American institu- 
tion, and it will remain so. It will need 
men and women with a feel for the 
urban situation and an empathy for 
the sense of struggle of the new 
minorities and those who see them- 





Raymond Patch (L.) with 
Donald Eshleman 


selves as oppressed peoples in Amer- 
ica. It needs people who have been 
in the cities and rubbed shoulders 
with these groups. To gain this a 
person needs emotional involvement 
and a sense of feel about these peo- 
ple’s hurts and aspirations. A_ per- 
son has to be on the scene a while 
to gain that. You can’t get it by just 
passing through. One has to ‘‘pitch 
his tent’? a while in the city and live 
closely with the various groups. 


“Newark presents a unique op- 
portunity to do this, since it has a 
level of self-consciousness in the var- 
ious groups which is not found in 
very many places. Newark offers a 
chance to see an uncommon amount 
of awareness and togetherness on 
the part of its peoples about who 
they are and what their hopes and 
aspirations are. This is true in the 
Italian community and the Black com- 
munity. It is beginning to emerge in 
the Puerto Rican community, too.” 
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Dale Tremper (L.) 


with Robert Hamm 
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Donald Eshleman (L.) 
with North Ward 
leader 

Stephen Adubato 
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Ronald Benham 





| In Wiemoriam 
J. CHRISTY WILSON 


/ JULY 22, 1891—APRIL 8, 1973 
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The Reverend Dr. J. Christy Wilson, former Professor 
of Missions and Dean of Field Services at Princeton The- 
ological Seminary, died on Sunday evening, April 8, at 
his home in Duarte, California, at the age of 81. 


Born in Columbus, Nebraska, he lived for a time in 
Idaho, where his father published a newspaper. In 1917 
he married C. Fern Wilson, who survives him, together 
with their four children: John Benton, J. Christy, Jr., 
Stanley Donald and Nancy Carol. 


He graduated in 1914 from the University of Kansas, 
where he was made a member of Phi Beta Kappa; he 
also held bachelor and master of divinity degrees from 
Princeton Seminary, a master of arts degree from Prince- 
ton University, and honorary doctor of divinity degrees 
‘irom Emporia College and Lafayette College. 


After ordination by the Presbytery of Lehigh, Dr. 
Wilson served as an evangelistic missionary in Tabriz, 
Azerbaijan, Iran, from 1919 to 1940, under the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions. He joined the Seminary 
faculty in 1941; from 1942 through 1956 he directed the 
Princeton Institute of Theology. 

A director of the Y.M.C.A. of Princeton and Mercer 
County, New Jersey, he conducted tours to Bible lands, 
Afghanistan and Russia. He had been professor of missions 
at Mary Stewart International University, Monrovia; and 
he accompanied Frank Laubach on two literacy campaigns 
to Afghanistan, serving as a member of the National 
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Council of Churches’ division of Foreign Missions executive 
committee on world literacy and Christian literature. 


Upon his retirement from Princeton Seminary he be- 
came Pastor of Visitation for the First Presbyterian Church 
of Princeton, continuing in this service to the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Monrovia, California. 


A warm, enthusiastic person, he was a great lover 
of all sports, particularly baseball. He was an interesting 
preacher, a dedicated evangelist for Christ, a friendmaker 
and pastor, an unusual human being with a delightful and 
contagious sense of humor — and a renowned expert on 
oriental rugs. 


He pioneered the development of field work in sem- 
inaries and was editor of the first basic text on the sub- 
ject, “Ministers in Training.” An active disciple of Jesus 
Christ, he was one whose life was hid in his Lord and 
Saviour through a natural daily piety. 


A memorial service for this noted educator and mis- 
sionary was held in Miller Chapel at 12 noon on April 23. 


The Reverend Dr. John A. Mackay, President and 
Professor of Ecumenics, Emeritus, offered the pastoral 
prayer of Thanksgiving. Other participants included Pres- 
ident James |. McCord; the Reverend Joseph O. Rand, 
Jr., Moderator of the First Presbyterian Church; and the 
Reverend Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen, Charles R. Erdman 
Professor of Pastoral Theology, Emeritus. 
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The SAN DIEGO Alumni Chapter 
met for breakfast on a stormy thun- 
der-filled morning [February 15] in 
the home of Paul and Carol Clark in 
Point Loma. The Class of 1929 was 
once again the best represented, with 
such notables as Fred Cropp, Bill 
MaclInnes and Ken Wilson. The most 
recent graduate was Gordy Hess of 
the Class of 1967. 

New officers for the coming term 
are: President Frank Hamilton (55B), 
Vice-President Marvin S. Hiles (65M) 
and Secretary-Treasurer Paul Clark 
(57B). 

Marvin S. Hiles 


We enjoyed another wonderful time 
with Dr. James McCord and Dr. David 
Crawford at the PASADENA Presby- 
terian Church for our February 15 
reunion. Dr. McCord was stimulating, 
informative and challenging. We felt 
a cool breeze of refreshing theolog- 
ical wind blowing through our minds 
as he spoke to us in his warm and 
convincing manner. We were capti- 
vated with his broad knowledge and 
understanding of the issues of the 
Church and the world. And we always 
appreciate David for his part in the 
program, with his enthusiastic and 
exciting progress report of the Sem- 





inary. It was a real delight to see so 
many students turning out to see 
him for possible future enrollment at 
Princeton. Dr. Wally Gibbs, our Synod 
Executive, gave a stimulating devo- 
tional message to close our session. 


The newly elected officers are: 
President, James H. Morrison (58M); 
Vice-President, Charles A. Hammond 
(58B); Secretary-Treasurer, G. Henry 
Green (29B). 


Howard N. Toriumi (44B) 


Thirty-three were in attendance as 
the SAN FRANCISCO AREA Prince- 
ton Alumni convened on February 16 
at the Holiday Inn in Oakland. Be- 
fore dinner Dr. James McCord met 
informally with alumni and_ their 
wives in a Spirited give and take ses- 
sion, while Dr. David Crawford talked 
with several collegians inquiring about 
the Seminary. 

The elections, held during dinner, 
made Dr. Phil W. Barrett (43b) Pres- 
ident and Joel R. Crosby (71B) Vice- 
President, each for a two-year term. 
Dr. McCord was speaker for the eve- 
ning, which ended with a period of 
discussion, fellowship and reminisc- 
ing. 


Phil W. Barrett 


heres of Alumni in Tulsa, One on 1 W ‘ednesday, March 14, 1973 
Seated from left: Dr. William J. Wiseman, Dr. James I. McCord and Dr. 
Donald W. Ruth. Standing from left: Dr. Howard Ervin, John Orth, The 


Rey. Albert C. Kraemer, The Rey. 
Griffin, The Rey. 
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George H. Gilmour, The Rey. ]. Scottie 
Gerald L. Hill, and Dr. L. 


LaVerne Ross 


{ 
! 
The first Annual Meeting of the 
OREGON chapter of the Princeton | 
Theological Seminary Alumni Associ-. 
ation came off yesterday, February 
19, in Eugene without a hitch (well. 
at least no serious one). Dr. McCord 
had some airline complications and 
arrived late at the airport. It never 
occurred to me to check flight sched- 
ules and make arrangements for 
transportation from the airport, but 
resourceful Dr. McCord successfully 
hitch-hiked and said that he would 
not have traded that experience for 
anything. He arrived at 12:15, be- 
tween salad and steak, when we 
were stretching out the time selling 
the Institute of Theology and the 
Alumni Chairs. 


While he was catching his breath 
and eating his lunch, everyone told 
his favorite Tom Brian story, and! 
then Dr. McCord took it from there. 
With twenty present we were able 
to maintain an informal scene and 


Alumni 


there was a lot of “good rap” with 
the President. The restaurant hac 
tripped up on the word Seminary, 
posting the meeting as ‘Princetor 
Seminar,’ which turned out to be ¢ 
good description. 


It was a most worthwhile time fo. 
all of us, creating a living link witt 
the Seminary and providing a pro 
vocative and illuminating considera 
tion of the present scene from thi 
standpoint of our faith. 


We did elect officers, with Walte 
H. Gray (44B) as Secretary-Treasure! 
James K. Egly (57B) as Vice-Pres 
ident, and yours truly as Presiden 
We shall try to further the cause i! 
the beautiful Northwest. Thank yo 
for all your help. 


Norman D. Pott (57E 


ae 


Vew York City Alumni ( | : to R.) Thomas Nissley, Alan G. Gripe, Alexander 





*. 
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Meetings 


We had a great time with Jim 
AcCord and Dave Crawford in SEAT- 
“LE last Monday, February 19! There 
vere 26 in attendance, which may 
vave been a great turnout in light 
of the fact that this was a_ three- 
Jay holiday weekend here. 

As you have no doubt been hear- 
ng from everywhere, Jim’s remarks 
vere most highly appreciated. In fact, 
yne of the fellows took very full notes 
of his address and sent them to me, 
n hopes that we could send them 
0 all of the alumni in the area. | 
wonder if there are any plans to 
‘eproduce the talk from your end, 
30 that all of the alumni would be 
jetting it. 

Our representation ranged from a 
1972 graduate (Keith Eckerle) to the 
didest alumnus present, who was 
William Lloyd Kuykendall in the Class 
of 1928. Our meeting was in the 747 
Room of the Holiday Inn, which 
served as a kind of motif for some 
of the remarks, with the Sea-Tac 
Airport just across the highway. 

Again, many thanks for your help 
in making this experience possible. 
We look forward with much eagerness 
to the next possibility. 

David V. Yeaworth (54B) 





(l. to r.) Margaret Brockway; Les Brockway (69M, 70E); Margaret McPheat; 


The NEW YORK CITY Alumni Club 
met on Friday, February 23, in the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
Guests of honor were Bryant M. 
Kirkland (38B), Pastor of the church, 
and his wife, Bernice, who had just 
returned from a trip through Africa. 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake (32B), now 
retired from the World Council of 
Churches, was _ present. 


Dr. McCord led the discussion on 
the State of the Church and current 
theological perspectives. 54 persons 
were present. 


Alexander Sime, Jr., (45B) was 
elected President for a _ two-year 
term, along with Virginia Stieb-Hales 
(57E), Vice-President; and Thomas 
W. Nissley (58B), Secretary-Treasurer. 

Everybody enjoyed Ms. Betty Eberts’ 
fried chicken dinner and let her 
know by calling her forward for ap- 
plause. 


Arthur M. Byers, Jr. (50B) 





Scott McPheat (55M); Myfanwy van de Meene; Bill van de Meene (70M); 
Pam Gillman; Ian Gillman (59D). 


[Just received as the News goes 
to press is the following letter]: 

November 16, 1972, was a special 
day in the lives of Queensland, Aus- 


tralia, Princetonians. On that day 
their first Alumni Dinner was_ held, 
at the Heidelberg Restaurant in 


Brisbane. The evening was most en- 
joyable; the enclosed photograph 
shows some of the mirth which ac- 
companied our first-ever get-together. 

The fiddler belonged to the Heidel- 


berg and was NOT a Princeton 
Alumnus. 

Because of the success of the eve- 
ning we could not resist the tempta- 
tion to hold our, next Alumni Dinner 
later this year, when we hope to 
invite Brian Ernst (54B) and Neil 
Sims (72M). Brian is at present min- 
ister in the Millmerran congregation 
in Queensland, and Neil hopes to 
return to Australia in July. 

Bill van de Meene 
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‘Theology OY ‘loday 


WHY ARE 
CONSERVATIVE 


CHURCHES GROWING? 





In the current issue of THEOLOGY TODAY, you'll find a symposium on Dean Kelley's contto- 
versial best-seller, Why Conservative Churches Are Growing. Is America experiencing a religious re 
vival? Why are the main-line churches losing members during an upsurge of religious fervor? What 
does this mean for the future? 


You'll also find a provocative essay suggesting that the ecumenical movement has sacrificed Christian 
truth in pursuit of Christian unity, and a survey of the plight (COCU) and promise (Key '73) of 
ecumenism by Edward Fiske, Religion Editor of the New York Times. Marty McDermott Shideler 
suggests that the time has come for modern man to dethrone Reason and celebrate the power of 
emotion and imagination, and Protestant John J. Carey conducts a tour of ‘““Who’s Who” and “Who's 
Where” in the rich diversity of Roman Catholic theology. 


Each issue of THEOLOGY TODAY offers a collection of stimulating articles, features, and reviews 
like these. Subscribe now for only $5.00 per year. 





| THEOLOGY TODAY, P.O. Box 29, Princeton, N. J. 08540 








| AN-4-73 
___1 year ($5.00, 4 issues) ____ Check enclosed 
___2 years ($9.00, 8 issues) ___ Bill me 
Name 
Address 
City : State Zip —_ 











Special Student Rate: $3.00; sample copy available upon request 
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June 4, 197, 
Dear Fellow-Minisiers: | 


}/ On May 30 Princeton Seminary closed its 161st year. More than two thousar 

e were present in the University Chapel to hear the Reverend Eugene Carsc 
Blake give the commencement address and to see degrees awarded to 2 
candidates. Members of the Class of 1973 will soon be involved in mission ¢ 


A ‘i six continents, and it was impressive to see so many gifted and dedicated me 
resl ent i) and women joining the ranks of the Church’s ministry. 

On the same day the Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees was hel 

and plans for the next academic year were formalized. The budgetary deficit he 

eller been cut in half this year, and a deficit of just under $100,000 is projected f 


next year. It is hoped that with hard work and increased discipline in expenc 
tures the budget can be brought into balance by June, 1974. In order to accor 
plish this goal, however, the Seminary will have to have the cooperation of eve 
alumnus in widening its circle of friends and supporters. Funds from the Gener 
Assembly Mission Budget now supply only 7 percent of the total budge 
While this subsidy is an enormous help, it does not begin to meet increase 
costs or to support the educational program needed by the Church today. 





There is always a note of sadness in a Commencement when retiremen 
are announced. This year the Charles Hodge Professor of Systematic Theolog 
Dr. George S. Hendry, retired and went on modified service. He will teach pa: 
time during the next academic year. Dr. Hendry has contributed enormously } 
the life and work of the Seminary and the Church since joining the faculty | 
1949. He has brought distinction to the Charles Hodge Professorship and dep) 
and brilliance to the Department of Theology. Many generations of Princetonia; 
are richer because they have learned their theology from George Hendry, wi) 
is a giant in our midst. 


The Seminary has been blessed over many years with distinguished Pre:- 
dents of the Board of Trustees. In recent years they have been Robert E. Spe” 
and Peter K. Emmons, and since 1967 John M. Templeton has led the Boar. 
A layman from Englewood, New Jersey, and Nassau, he was born in Tenness? 
and studied at Yale, where he became a Rhodes Scholar, and later studied lez 
at Oxford. His career has been in finance, where he has made a brilliant reco. 
His company has led mutual funds for the past several years. Recently Jol) 
Templeton achieved a life’s ambition by establishing the Templeton Foundati) 
Prize for Progress in Religion. On April 25 the first Prize was awarded to Mothr 
Teresa of Calcutta. The ceremony was held in the Guildhall, London, and t: 
presentation was made by Prince Philip. The prize is designed to recogni? 
those whose life and work promote the love of God and the knowledge of Gc. 


Mr. Templeton’s six-year term as President of the Board ended on May <, 
although his service will continue and the debt which the Seminary owes h) 
will mount from year to year. He was succeeded in the presidency by Dr. Bryet 
M. Kirkland, minister of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in New Yo. 
In Dr. Kirkland the Seminary’s long line of able and dedicated Board Presiders 
will continue. 


If you return to Princeton this summer, you will find a lively campus. 
June 11 the Summer Language Program will begin, as will the first session 04 
three-term Summer School. More than 300 are expected to attend the July 2-2 
Institute of Theology, and the facilities of the Center of Continuing Educatio 
will remain open throughout the summer. July will also see an intensive Wo- 
shop for Doctor of Ministry candidates. 


| hope this summer will bring you rest, recreation, and time for reading ad 
reflection, and the fall will see a new surge of life and a fresh visitation of 1@ 
Spirit in the Church of Jesus Christ throughout the world. 


Faithfully yours, 
iW. (h 


James |. McCord 
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Walnut Avenue Church is a case- 
study example which my_ students 
discuss in attempting to understand 
the role of the church in today’s so- 


ciety. This church has on its rolls 
some 900 members and is located in 
a suburban community. Life within the 
church appears tranquil, until lightning 
strikes and damages the steeple of 
the church beyond repair. Replace- 
ment of the steeple will cost approxi- 
mately $50,000. The congregation 
gradually becomes divided between 
steeple and non-steeple supporters. 
“What is a church without a steeple?” 
argues one side. The other side 
wishes to raise the $50,000, but pre- 
fers to use the money for various 
innovative mission enterprises in the 
community at large. A church without 
a steeple, they insist, can be a church 
creatively engaged in mission. Exactly 
what that mission ought to be further 
complicates the matter. 


While Walnut Avenue Church con- 
tinues to debate the situation, the 
majority of the membership and citi- 
zens of the community show only 
passing interest. Church disputes have 
become “old hat’ in an increasingly 
complex world that is finding the 
Church and its ‘steeples’ irrelevant. 
Mainline denominations are losing 
members and turning to such projects 
as ‘Key 73,'’ a cooperative evangelical 
drive of Catholics and Protestants to 
recruit new parishioners as well as 
to revitalize the old membership al- 
ready on the rolls. 

A psychiatrist once described the 
church as a hypochondriac widow 
living behind closed blinds with the 
memories of her dead husband. A 
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hypochondriac, by dictionary defini- 
tion, is one who exhibits ‘Morbid 
anxiety over one’s own health.” Is 
this what the church has been doing? 
National denominational assemblies 
and meetings spend, it seems, an 
unusual amount of time on introspec- 
tive questions as they juggle the ad- 
ministrative budgets within their re- 
spective departments and pursue new 
programs of restructuring to cope 
with the increasing financial crunch. 
At this rate will the hypochondriac 
widow survive? 


An Underlying Question 


It is of course easy to find fault 
with the church. Yet, the underlying 
question is there, is the church worth 
saving? Are churches making a sig- 
nificant contribution to society to merit 
wide public support? Can you envision 
future model communities designed 
without churches or synagogues? 
This might well be the case if the 
Current disinterest in the institutional- 
ism of religion continues and the 
nostalgic desire for steeples on the 
horizon diminishes as well. 

While the psychiatrist's description 
of the church is uncomplimentary, it 
does force us to take fresh notice 
of what today’s church should be. In 
the first place, the church is not a 
hypochondriac, but an_ institutional 
Organism that lives in the world. Her 
aim is to spend herself in mission; 
she has often been described as a 
servant people. Second, the church 
is not a widow, but a joyful and ex- 
pectant bride waiting the arrival of 
her groom. Third, the church should 
never rest behind closed blinds, but 


REVIVING 
Wbe 
CHURCH 
AS AN 
INSTITUTION® 


by Samuel Calian (58B) 


as God’s people she should be movir 
out to proclaim, describe, and demo. 
strate the shalom, or peace of Go, 
to men and women in the world. H 
message is one of light and life, ni 
of night and death. Fourth, the churu 
should not be preoccupied with met- 
ories of her dead husband, but woul 
worship a living Presence. The mastr 
of the household of faith is the livij 
Lord. 


The local church is the basic ins- 
tutional unit behind which hospita, 
schools, colleges, seminaries, soc! 
centers and the like are depende. 
The decline in influence of the loc! 
church is a threatening experien? 
for all these related institutions. The2 
is no escape, it seems, from the - 
stitutionalism of religion in some fon 
or another. Even the Jesus Movemet 
and Catholic Pentecostalism are lea - 
ing that there is no place to 2 
without an institutional framework. $ 
Martin Marty of the University jf 
Chicago has pointed out, ‘‘nothig 
institutionalized itself more rapiy 
than did anti-institutional protit 
movements.” In time, every mas 
faith points to some idea of a ‘‘churc” 
where two or more individuals shie 
some beliefs in common. In short, ‘€ 
question isn’t whether the local chuih 
is worth saving, but in what fon 
will it continue to exist. 


Each aspect of the psychiatriss 
description of the church is exady 
opposite to what the church shod 
be according to the biblical standars. 
It is almost as if the church hs 
projected a reversed image of hersif, 
as if one were looking at a pho- 
graphic negative rather than a pel 


jive print. Most of us know what the 
shurch ought to be, but we either 
sast it off as an ideal or impractical 
-nodel for our day, or else we lose 
rack of its purpose among our press- 
ng daily affairs. This collective am- 
iesia within the church and within 
society is currently one of our gravest 
»roblems. 

To regain our identity as believers 
5 the mission of the church today. 
fecently a neighbor offered me a 
ide from the airport, along with two 
f his colleagues. When | was intro- 
luced as a Presbyterian minister 
eaching in a seminary, it turned out 
hat all the men in the car, each 
inbeknown to the others, were also 


sresbyterians. Although it was a 
»yleasant experience, this brought 
iome to me the duality of their 


yrivate and public life, which laymen 
naintain, often at the instigation of 
nsensitive clergymen, who nurture 
his schizophrenic behavior among the 
ality. This way of life today is accepted 
vithout serious question as a neces- 
sary means for survival in “the secular 
pity.” 

' What hope is there in the dilemma 
of duality confronted by clergy and 
vaity? Hope lies, it seems to me, at 
the level of personal encounter. Mis- 
sion is not simply a programmed and 
systematic enterprise carried on by 
he institutional church. Neither the 
‘First City Church” nor “St. Joseph’s 
yn the Hillside” as institutions can be- 
some instruments of mission without 
»oersons. Mission begins whenever 
and wherever individuals take it upon 
hemselves to raise questions of life 
ind death with their neighbors in the 
sontext of genuine concern. Each 
ime this takes place, we are over- 
coming the gap which currently exists 
»etween private and public existence. 


O God ff aie 


Dedicated to Princeton Theological 
seminary, May 29, 1973. The occasion 
deing my 45th reunion of the Class of 
1928. To be sung to the tune of 
Waltham, spirited and lively. 


2 God of love and wondrous grace 
We lift our hearts to Thee in praise, 
“or all Thy gifts so rich and free 
We give our thanks, O Lord, to Thee. 


Thy blessings are each morning new 
And freshly fall like heav'nly dew. 

_ Our minds and hearts are set on these, 
And filled with hope, and joy, and 

_ peace. 


The primary task of the church is 
to encourage individuals in substan- 
tive dialogue, while providing nurture 
through worship, study, and fellowship 
for the sake of mission. The church 
is under obligation to throw light upon 
the numerous challenges of the day. 
To meet these challenges with fresh- 
ness rather than fear, makes it neces- 
sary for us not only to be informed 
but to learn how to express our con- 
victions as well. The call is out, in 
other words, for each of us to be 
practicing grassroots theologians — 
professing believers who find our- 
selves relating formally or informally, 
in our professions or avocations, in 
word or deed, the Word of God to the 
human situation. 


Shared Responsibilities 


Once believers see themselves en- 
gaged in mission, the church is well 
on the road to recovery. For the re- 
covery to be sustained, it is incumbent 
upon local pastors to share more 
completely their administrative respon- 
sibilities with the laity, who in many 
cases are better qualified. The cor- 
poration executive has become the 
model for the ministry in far too many 
instances. Organizational administra- 
tion is important, but is that the pri- 
mary task of an ordained minister? 
Theological education is an expensive 
detour if administration is one’s goal. 
Unfortunately, many ministers would 
be lost in the parish without the task 
of administration. No matter how often 
these ministers complain publicly 
about administrative chores, they 
would not want to relinquish them. 

In fact, the “happy pastor’ often 
appears to be involved in some build- 
ing program where administration and 
its related activities consume almost 
his entire time. During the building 


For all these blessings of Thy love 
That lead us to the life above, 

We give Thee thanks, and pray that we 
May always use them, Lord, for Thee. 


We thank Thee, Lord, that Thou dost 
give 

Thy life, by which we daily live 

To serve Thee, Lord, most joyfully, 

Until Thy blessed face we see. 


O let our praises, strong and Clear, 
Peal forth in song with hope and 
cheer, 
Until Thy Kingdom come on earth 
And bring to pass its glad new birth. 
AMEN. 
Edward R. Rein 


process, the minister is able to bury 
his lingering guilt feelings toward his 


theological responsibilities. Some 
pastors even consider involvement 
with theology too risky an_ affair, 


especially during a building or re- 
structuring program. Theology divides, 
doesn’t it? Thus theology is quickly 
dismissed as being divisive, a non- 
contributive factor to the “life, unity 
and purity’ of the congregation. The 
heresy of the contemporary church 
and her ministry lies in an excessive 
preoccupation with business and pub- 
lic relations without theological direc- 
tion. 


Who is it in our society that makes 
significant and prophetic statements 
about the epic events of our times? 
Astronauts, artists, novelists, news- 
casters, politicians, but for the most 
part certainly not ministers. Ministers 
have undermined their vital role as 
Opinion makers in society. Harried, 
tired, and ill-prepared, they have be- 
come an inarticulate voice in a world 
seeking purpose and hope. Where are 
the pastor-theologians, the interpreters 
of the Word of God within the events 
of human life? 

Without such’ theologizing, the 
church will wed herself to the culture 
of the day and be a widow within 
each succeeding age, always trying 
to catch up but seldom providing 
leadership. Actually, the dilemma of 
the Walnut Avenue Church is really 
an opportunity for theological growth 
for pastor and parishioners. Hopefully 
their struggle will result in a healthier, 
more vital church that knows why it 
exists. 


*© 1973 Dow Jones & Company, Inc. 
All Rights Reserved. 
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The sermons “Has Suffering Any 
Meaning?” by Dr. Norman V. Hope 
and “The Crucial Hour” by Dr. Donald 
Macleod were published in the 1973 
edition of “The Ministers Manual.” 








Dr. Beeners 





Dr. West 


OUTSTANDING EDUCATORS 


Professors W. J. BEENERS and 
CHARLES CONVERSE WEST have 
been selected to appear in the 1973 
edition of ‘‘Outstanding Educators of 
America’ it has been learned. Nomi- 
nated earlier this year, the two will 
be honored for their ‘exceptional 
academic accomplishments and civic 
contributions.” 


Beeners, the Seminary’s Director of 
Speech, is a native of Lennox, South 
Dakota. A graduate of the University 
of Dubuque, he entered Princeton in 
1944, interrupting his theological 
studies for two years’ service with the 
U.S. Merchant Marine. He received 
what is now an M.Div. in 1948 and 
also holds an honorary Doctor of 
Divinity degree from Dubuque. After 
ordination he spent a year as a teach- 
ing fellow here, while undertaking ad- 
vanced work in dramatics and speech 
techniques. Since his original appoint- 
ment as an instructor, he has served 
as assistant professor and associate 
professor, becoming Professor of 
Speech in 1958. He is a member of 
the Council on Mass Media of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


Dr. West, the Seminary’s Stephen 
Colwell Professor of Christian Ethics, 
is a graduate of Columbia College and 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, and received his Ph.D. from 
Yale in 1955. Born in Plainfield, New 
Jersey, he spent his early years there 
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and in Millburn, New Jersey. With 
his wife he was a missionary in China 
before and after the Communist take- 
over of power, under the auspices of 
what is now the United Presbyterian 
Church. 

Reassigned to Europe, the Wests 
spent a year at the Gossner Industrial 
Mission at Mainz-Kastel, Germany, 
and two in Berlin as representatives 
of the World Council of Churches. 
While in Berlin, Dr. West lectured in 
Ecumenics at the Kirchliche Hoch- 
schule. He is President of the Ameri- 
can Society of Christian Ethics and 
a consultant to the Working Com- 
mittee, Department of Church and So- 
ciety, World Council of Churches; he 
is also a member of the Steering 
Committee of Clergy and Laymen 
Concerned about Vietnam, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Christian Asso- 
ciation for East-West Understanding 
and Peace, and the Commission on 
International Affairs of the National 
Council of Churches. Dr. West is the 
author of 5 books, including ‘“‘Com- 
munism and the Theologians,” ‘‘Out- 
side the Camp,” “Ethics, Violence and 
Revolution” and “The Power to be 
Human: Toward a Secular Theology”; 
has co-edited and contributed to 
several other volumes; and, with Mrs. 
West, translated Hamel’s ‘A Christian 
in East Germany,” as well as writing 
articles and essays for various learned 
journals and symposia. 


KITTERER 
HONORED | 


ARMIN ALBERT KITTERER (17M) 
Administrator Emeritus of Deacones: 
Hospital, Cleveland, was saluted o) 
March 4 for 48 years’ service to thi 
health care institution. In specie 
ceremonies the Hospital named thei 
newest addition the Armin A. Kittere 
Tower Building. 

Under his care the facility was de 
veloped from a 22-room wooden fram 
house into the 301-bed health car 
facility it is today. His term as ac 
ministrator was marked by efforts t 
improve the working conditions, a 
well as patient care, for “his’’ peopl 
— the residents of Cleveland — an 
for promoting Christian ways in th 
area. 


Born in Parksville, Missouri, th 
eldest of 11 children, Kitterer attende 
Elmhurst College and is a graduat 
of Heidelberg College, Eden Seminal 
and, of course, Princeton Seminar 
Before his appointment to the De: 
coness staff, he served as Pastor | 
the Zion Evangelical Church in Kansz 
City, Kansas. 


He was a founder of what is no 
the Blue Cross of Northeast Ohi 
pioneer of an organization known < 
Hospital Services and a founder, ¢ 
well as present trustee, of the Hospit 
Finance Corporation. 


Known as a gregarious, peopl: 
conscious man, Kitterer continues - 
Deaconess as Director of Profession 
Relations. He is married to the form’ 
Margaret VanBuren of Sedalia, Mi: 
souri. 





Dr. Bruce M. Metzger was granted a private audience with Pope Paul VI in the 
Vatican Hall of Vestments on May 9. Present with Dr. Metzger were Archbishop 
Athenagoras II, Dr. Herbert G. May of Oberlin College and Lady Priscilla and 
Sir William Collins of London. The five presented to His Holiness a copy of 
the Revised Standard Version Common Bible, recently published by the Collins 
Publishing House. The arrangement of the books of the Bible and the Apocrypha 
in this edition has been approved by Protestants, Roman Catholics and Eastern 
Orthodox churchmen alike. Drs. May and Metzger are Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
man, respectively, of the Revised Standard Bible Committee, an adjunct of the 
National Council of Churches. 
(L. to R.) His Holiness, Sir William, Dr. May, Dr. Metzger 





CAMPUS DIARY 


Lectures and Events 


November 12-18: Students enrolled 
in or considering enrollment in the 
Master of Social Work program were 
invited to dinner in the Private Dining 
Room Monday evening. The emphasis 
was on the brotherhood of sports 
Tuesday morning, as the Fellowship 
of Christian Athletes held a breakfast 
meeting in the old Snack Bar. In the 
evening Kenneth Clark's series on 
Pioneers of Modern Art continued in 
the Auditorium with a section on 
Henri Rousseau; and, in Dr. Hoge’s 
home, those interested in the Chris- 
tian witness in the Spanish American 
context met to formulate plans for 
future evenings and see slides on 
Guatemala presented by Middler stu- 
dent Robert Lee. Dr. Hoge also threw 
open his Wednesday morning Reli- 
gion and Society class, so that as 
many as possible might hear the 
Reverend John Painter, Minister of 
the Montgomery United Methodist 
Church of Belle Mead, New Jersey, 
speak on ‘The Minister's Tension be- 
tween Social Conscience and Congre- 
gation.”” Mr. Painter is President of 
the Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns of the Northern New Jersey 
Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Church. Through the kindness of Dr. 
Hugh T. Kerr, the Rousseau film was 
repeated in Stuart Hall. In the eve- 
ning students Alan Blatecky, Gregory 
Keosaian and Burton Parry, as part of 
their work for Drs. Beker and Kerr, 
presented Bernstein’s ‘Mass _ via 
Sight and Sound’ in the Campus 
Center Auditorium; the presentation 
was repeated Thursday evening. The 
Friday Chapel services were taken by 
Dr. Farad Bahnan, Executive Director 
of the Near East Ecumenical Bureau; 
after lunch, Dr. Charles C. West was 
host to and chaired a discussion and 
informal meeting on the Middle East. 
Guests included, in addition to Dr. 
Bahnan, Metropolitan George Khodr, 
Archbishop of the Greek Orthodox 
Diocese of Mount Lebanon and Bat- 
roun, and Mr. Albert Laham, attorney 
and Greek Orthodox layman, who has 
a significant record in dealing with 
international relations both in this 
country and in Beirut. And on Satur- 
day evening the Readers’ Theatre, di- 
rected by Ms. Virginia Damon, pre- 
sented “Spoon River Anthology” in 
the Campus Center Auditorium. 
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November 19—24: Dr. 
and Senior student Ms. Dianna Pohl- 
man led the Tuesday chapel service. 
The annual Thanksgiving Banquet, 
featuring entertainment and a feast 
with all the traditional trimmings, was 
held in the evening. Immediately 
following, Dr. Cullen | K Story was 
preacher at a Thanksgiving service of 
Holy Communion celebrated by Ph.D. 
candidate the Reverend Ms. Sandra 
R. Brown. They were assisted by 
Middler student Ms. Christy Erway and 
Junior student Philip Bondi. The final 
section of Pioneers of Modern Art, 
Edvard Munch, followed, to be re- 
peated, as before, on Wednesday 
morning. Late on Tuesday the Rever- 
end Sang Kun Park, a Th.M. candidate 
from Taegu, Korea, led a Bible Study 
and Prayer Meeting for the Interna- 
tional Students’ Association. And on 
Wednesday, Ms. Pohlman_ presented 
a service of sacred music in Miller 
Chapel. 


November 26— December 2: The 
Reverend Dr. Charles Willard, Librar- 
ian of the Speer Library, addressed 
an open class on “Social Responsi- 
bility in Church Investments” Tuesday 
morning. Chapel, taken by Dr. Norman 
V. Hope, commemorated the 400th 
Anniversary of the death of John 
Knox; the Wednesday chapel was led 
by Professor William Murdock, who 
was responsible for the Thursday 
service as well. Thursday also, The 
Wineskin warned, was the last day to 
submit course selections for the 
Spring semester. The same issue of 
that calendar noted commencement 
of operations for the year by the 
Stewardship Committee; this central 
agency for the collection and dis- 
bursement of contributory funds at 
Princeton Seminary last year gathered 
$2,400 for international, local and per- 
sonal emergencies. Also announced 
was a November 30 Seminar on Lin- 
guistics and Language Instruction, to 
be conducted in Stevenson Lounge 
by Drs. Eugene A. Nida from the 
University of Michigan and William 
Smalley of Columbia University, under 
the aegis of Dr. Cullen Story, Director 
of the Language Program at P.T.S. 


December 3-9: A field trip to 
Newark, to introduce prospective stu- 
dents in the Seminary’s Newark ex- 


Otto Piper. 


tension program to some of the prob- 
lems of that city, left just after 
breakfast Monday morning. Scheduled 
meetings for the day included the 
North Ward Educational and Cultura 
Center led by Stephen Adubato; ¢é 
discussion with the Reverend Frank 
Gibson, Jr., Urban Coordinator of the 
Newark Presbytery; another discus: 
sion, this one with the Reverenc 
Henry Cade at Central Presbyteriar 
Church in the Black community; anc 
the Arlington Street Presbyteriar 
Church in East Orange, where the 
Reverend K. BLAINE CRAGG (56B 
is pastor. The Theological Forum 
sponsored a Tuesday evening lecture 
by the Reverend JAMES MONTGOM 
ERY BOICE (63B), Pastor of the 10tt 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia 
on “A Fresh Look at New Testamen 
Reliability,” in the main lounge of thi 
Campus Center. Dr. Hoge again mad 
his Wednesday morning class opel 
to the public, bringing to campus thi 
Reverend Dudley Sarfaty to speak o| 
“Issues in the Protestant Church an 
Race.” Mr. Sarfaty is the executiv: 
of the Synod of New Jersey’s inter 
racial committee for action in rac 
relations. Dr. Boice took the (ex 
tended) Chapel service Wednesda 
morning. A Prayer and Fellowshi 
Luncheon sponsored by the Theolog 
cal Forum provided opportunity fc 
discussion of student ministries, ir, 
cluding college and youth work. O 
Thursday evening the Gallaudet Play 
ers presented excerpts from Shake 
speare, Sophocles’ “Antigone” an 
“Jesus Christ Superstar” in theatricé 
sign-language with simultaneous ir 
terpretation for the hearing audienc 
by readers. Friday brought the Al 
Seminary Christmas Party to the Can 
pus Center lounge — singing, refresh 
ments, decoration ‘‘and whatever els 
we can think of” said the soci. 
“co-chairpersons.”’ During the sam 
week the Reverend HOWARD ¢ 
HAGEMAN (48g), Pastor of The Nor: 
Church in Newark, New Jersey, le 
a Worship Seminar in the Center « 
Continuing Education, while Dr. S 
ward Hiltner and Shirley Van Ferne 
M.D., of Princeton’s “Corner House 
led a series on “Sexuality and Th 
ology.” 


December 10—16: The Internation! 
Students’ Association held its Chris 


nas supper and carol sing on the 
‘Oth, inviting all members of the Sem- 
nary community to join with them. 
Jn Tuesday “Saul Alinsky Went to 
Nar,’ a production of the National 
‘iim Board of Canada, was shown as 
»yart of Dr. Hoge’s Religion and So- 
siety Course, a screening made open 
o the public. The Chapel Choir 
sonducted a service of hymns at the 
0 A.M. Chapel. Food Director Tony 
\spras made the annual Christmas 
3anquet memorable with a menu 
pubich featured London Broil and con- 
sluded with Cherries Jubilee. The 
\dvent Candlelight Communion serv- 
‘ce followed, in Miller Chapel; the 
Reverend Geddes W. Hanson preached 
ind the Reverend W. J. Beeners was 
selebrant. Daniel Berrigan’s ‘The 
\rial of the Catonsville Nine,” an ar- 
-langement of the transcript of his 
rial, was given in Miller on Wednes- 
yay evening. The presentation deals 
with the question of “how much a 
-)erson can render unto Caesar and 
still retain his integrity as a Christian 
-»yefore God.” Senior student Craig 
Eriksson presented Exultate Deo, a 
—>rogram including an organ epilogue 
yf Bach choral preludes on Thursday; 
‘he public presentation concluded 
with carol singing. On Friday evening 
‘aculty and administrative personnel 
yathered at the Nassau Inn for Dr. 
and Mrs. McCord’s Christmas dinner 
and entertainment. 
| December 31—January 6: The Read- 
ing Period began Tuesday; the D.Min. 
\ccelerated Workshop, Wednesday; 
and, on Thursday, Teaching Church 
and Il seminars. Dr. Donald Macleod 
ed a Preaching Seminar at the Center 
of Continuing Education. 


January 7—13: The Reading Period 
continued, and Chapel services were 
jeld at noon, rather than 10 A.M.; 
oecause of the special hours, the 
dining room did not open for lunch 
until 12:20. On Monday the Intern 


| Jonference began, an opportunity to 
_ atch up on news of many of the 
— 3eminary family. Final examinations 


started Wednesday and on-campus 


' activities ceased, other than a Janu- 


ary 8—11 Preaching Seminar at the 


_ Senter of Continuing Education led 


dy the Reverend Dr. H.C. Read, Min- 


- ster of the Madison Avenue Presby- 
- /erian Church, New York City. 


©) sThe Church as Song,” a new 
_ 20urse approved by the Music Depart- 
nent, was announced for the second 
semester by Mr. Kenneth Williams — 
_ 2 Survey designed to acquaint the 
| 3€minarian with the scope of Chris- 


tian hymnody. Linked with this was a 
practicum in Choral Worship Leader- 
ship, in which members of the Choir, 
in task forces, elect to prepare and 
lead the Choir in presenting musical 
Chapel services. 


January 14—20: Examinations con- 
tinued. . . . Professor W.J. Beeners 
led a Speech for the Preacher seminar 
at the Center of Continuing Education, 
and Professor Herbert Anderson an- 
nounced that Clinical Introduction to 
Pastoral Care (Philadelphia State 
Hospital) would be offered on second- 
semester Fridays and Mondays. 


January 21—27: The Latin American 
Discussion Group resumed its meet- 
ings, at Dr. Hoge’s residence. The 
Orientation Dinner for new second- 
semester students was held in the 
Private Dining Room on_ Tuesday, 
and second-semester classes began 
Wednesday. The first two Chapel 
services of the new semester com- 
memorated the birthday of Martin 
Luther King, Jr.: The Reverend Dr. 
Edler Hawkins led the first; the Rev- 
erend Dr. Geddes W. Hanson, the 
second. Each was assisted by mem- 
bers of the Association of Black 
Seminarians. Beginning Thursday, 
services of Morning and Evening 
Prayer were announced for Miller 
Chapel, at 7:30 A.M. and 7 P.M., re- 
spectively. These will continue through 
the academic year, seven days a 
week. Professor Daniel L. Migliore led 
a January 22-25 Continuing Education 
seminar on “The Suffering God: 
Toward a Restatement of the Christian 
Understanding of God.” 


January 28—February 3: The stu- 
dent body met Monday evening in 
the Main Lounge to discuss the newly 
drafted student government constitu- 
tion; those who could not attend the 
first session were given a second op- 
portunity on Thursday, with balloting 
announced for February 12. At the 
Center of Continuing Education Dr. 
K. Arnold Nakajima and associates 
led a Basic Human Interaction Labo- 
ratory. Dr. Ivan Illich of the Center 
of Intercultural Documentation, Cuer- 
navaca, delivered the 1973 L. P. Stone 
Lecture series, ‘The Convivial Soci- 
ety,”’ speaking to audiences which 
filled Miller Chapel to overflowing. At 
the conclusions of more than one, 
he was given standing ovations. The 
Reverend CLIFFORD G. POLLOCK 
(37B), Trustee of P.T.S. and Pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Mor- 
risville, Pennsylvania, led the Tuesday 
Chapel services; at an _ extended 
chapel on Wednesday, the Reverend 


JAMES L. MECHEM (58B), Moderator 
of the New Brunswick Presbytery and 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church of 
Kingston, New Jersey, was preacher. 
An International Banquet highlighted 
the week’s evening meals, with dishes 
from China, Germany, Poland, France, 
Italy and Israel. The Christian Edu- 
cation department held a _ two-hour 
workshop on multi-media learning pro- 
grams and simulation games in the 
Campus Center auditorium. The 


speaker was Dennis Benson, author 





of “The Now Generation,” “Let It 
Run” and “Gaming.” The Reverend 
James Wallace, Th.D., Professor of 





Dr. Illich 





Law at the University of Denver, con- 
ducted a two-day seminar entitled “An 
Exploration in Dialogue between the 
Church and the Law” at the continu- 
ing education center. 


February 4—10: A beginners’ sign 
language practicum (for credit) was 
offered, to be taught by Ms. Joan 
Shetterly, lately of the Gallaudet Col- 
lege drama faculty; the intermediate 
group was scheduled for Wednesday. 
The Reverend A. Ginting-Suka, Mod- 
erator of the Karo Batak Church of 
Indonesia, led the Friday Chapel 
service; he has been in this country 
as an Ecumenical Exchange Minister. 
And the Session and congregation of 
the Lafayette, New Jersey, Federated 
Church invited the Seminary commu- 
nity to the February 18 ordination of 
ROBERT CRAIG (73B) to the gospel 
ministry. At the Center of Continuing 
Education the Reverend Richard S. 
Armstrong, Vice-President for Devel- 
opment, led a four-day Evangelism 
seminar. 


February 11—17: Dr. K. Arnold Na- 
kajima and associates returned to the 
Center for an Advanced Human Inter- 
action Laboratory. Student elections, 
to ratify the proposed Constitution 
(it passed) and fill vacancies on the 
Coalition and the Seminary Confer- 
ence, were run off as scheduled. To 
facilitate voting, they were held at 
Princeton-Windsor in the morning, at 
the Campus Center around lunch time 
and in Speer Library during the after- 
noon. The Theological Book Agency 
announced two new _ sections: one 
devoted to the works of Barth, Bon- 
hoeffer, Niebuhr, Tillich, Bultmann and 
Ellul; the other, Adams to Wyckoff, 
featuring the published works of P.T.S. 
professors. The Reverend William J. 
Brown, Pastor of the Trinity Christian 
Community of New Orleans, led the 
Tuesday Chapel. The Reverend Dr. 
HORACE L. FENTON, JR., (36B), Gen- 
eral Director of the Latin American 
Mission, preached during the Thurs- 
day services. Dr. Fenton was invited 
by Senior student Robert Bayley, who 
hopes to engage in a missionary 
ministry in Latin America after gradu- 
ation. Results of the student poll on 
the Food Service were published in 
The Wineskin. Despite many people's 
ideas on typical young-person diet 
preferences, among the four things 
students felt they would like to have 
added to the menu were: fresh fruit at 
every meal, yoghurt and chef's salad. 
(The fourth was hamburgers.) At Con- 
tinuing Education Dr. Geddes Hanson, 
during a two-day Teaching Church Ill 
meeting, lectured on ‘Theological 
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Vulnerability,’ and participants viewed 
a video tape presentation of an end- 
of-semester evaluation conference be- 
tween the Reverend LAIRD J. STUART 
(68B) and Junior student David L. 
Evans. 


February 18—24: The Reverend 
Lloyd John Ogilvie, Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Hollywood, 
California was Princeton Seminary’s 
first Pastor-in- Residence, Tuesday 
through Thursday. The arrangement, 
made possible by a grant from the 
Lilly Foundation, was under the aus- 
pices of the Masters-in-Residence 
program. His schedule included a 
number of meetings with groups on 
Campus and many hours for individual 
meetings with students; the public 
schedule listed receptions at Prince- 
ton-Windsor, Payne, Brown, Erdman 
and Alexander Parlor; luncheon with 
the faculty; and two Chapel services. 
The Fellowship of Christian Athletes 
held a luncheon meeting on Tuesday; 
in the evening the International Stu- 
dents’ Association sponsored a Bible 
Study and Prayer Meeting led by M.A. 
Junior student Solomon J. Tivade 
from Kolhapur, India. The Third World 
Coalition presented an_ international 
South African Forum, ‘South Africa 
Today,” with films, slides and dialogue 
in the Main Lounge on Wednesday 
evening; apartheid, U.S. involvement 


{ 
in the South African economy and the 
liberation struggle were among the 
subjects covered. Thursday the Sem. 
inary family were bid to a Mardi Gras 
dinner in the Campus Center, featur: 
ing “Steamboat Roast” and a variec 
French-Spanish cuisine. BARRIE A 
PETERSON (71B) brought his Flight |, 
experience to bear in conducting < 
seminar, “Effective Youth Work,” ir 
the Student Council Room on Friday 
The Center of Continuing Educatior 
held its annual Jewish-Christian Dia 
logue seminar during the week, wit! 
Rabbi Solomon S. Bernards of B’na 
B’rith’s Anti-Defamation League, Pro 
fessor Rosemary Ruether of Howar 
University and Professor S. D. Goiteii 
from the Institute for Advanced Stud 
as leaders. Representatives of 3 
colleges and seminaries were amon: 
the many participants. 


February 25—March 3: Th.M. cand 
dates met after lunch on Monday t 
elect a representative to the Facult 
meetings. After Evening Prayer 
Newark Extension Program presente 
tion with films, slides and reports wa 
made in Stevenson Lounge. Wise 
man’s “Hospital,” a highly acclaime 
documentary film, was given a publi 
showing Tuesday morning, as part ¢ 
Dr. Hugh T. Kerr's course “‘Relevanc 
of Theology.” P.T.S. sponsorship we 
an interpretation of the ministry é 
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yne of the “helping professions” and 
was based on the production’s posi- 
ive approach toward hospital-oriented 
yersonnel. At an extended Chapel 
service Wednesday morning Dr. C. 
Villard Heckel, Moderator of the 184th 


General Assembly, UPUSA, spoke on 
-'The State of the Church.” After din- 


ier, Richard Langdon Franklin, Pro- 
essor of Philosophy at the University 
»f New England, Armidale, New South 
Vales, Australia, addressed himself to 
, discussion of ‘Religion and Reli- 
jions.” Franklin, who began his career 
is a barrister, later turning to phi- 
losophy, is the author of “Freewill and 
)eterminism.” A second seminar on 
sffective youth work met in the Stu- 
fent Council Room Friday morning. 
Sontemporary Worship was the sub- 
‘act of a continuing education seminar 
‘ad by Professor Daniel B. Wessler of 
ouisville Seminary, who approached 
iis subject through personal growth 
sxperience. 





| March 4—10: The International Stu- 
ents’ Association supper was _ held 
a the community room of Princeton’s 
.loyd Terrace housing development 
or the elderly; the Seminary family 
vere invited to come along and help 
sntertain on this Sunday evening 
yroject. Dr. Nicholas B. Van Dyck held 
in open-end discussion on field edu- 
‘ation in the Main Lounge after supper 
Nonday; here students could ask 
juestions and present complaints. 
“uesday’s chapel was taken by the 
feverend Dr. Edler Hawkins; assisted 
yy Professor Edward A. Dowey, Jr., 
je presented “Social Justice and Ra- 
sial Conflict,” dealing with the pro- 
spective new trials of Gail Madden 
ind George Merritt, Jr., of Plainfield, 
New Jersey. The theme was continued 
nthe Thursday service by the Rever- 
‘nd Wilbur Cox, Executive Secretary 
af UPUSA’s Council on Church and 
face, assisted by Senior student 
foger Harp; Dr. David Frost, coordi- 
lator of the Plainfield Defense Com- 
nittee, a group of citizens concerned 
0 see justice done for the defendants, 
ind George Merritt were present at 
in evening discussion, “Inquiry into 
in Incident,’ at which a CBS docu- 
nentary film was used to demonstrate 
he merits of their case. A series of 
rgan-trumpet pre-Chapel recitals was 
nitiated Friday, with Kenneth Williams 
it the organ and Ph.D. candidate 
Michael B. Myers as trumpeter. The 
ill-Seminary Retreat began after din- 
ler in the Campus Center Auditorium. 
*r. Henri Nouwen, who teaches pasto- 
al counseling at Yale, was the 
speaker. The retreat continued until 





4 o'clock Saturday afternoon. At the 
Center of Continuing Education the 
Reverend Dr. RAYMOND |. LINDQUIST 
(33B) conducted a Preaching Seminar. 
Dr. Lindquist, for 18 years Pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Holly- 
wood, California, is now Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Templeton Foundation 
(founded by Dr. John M. Templeton, 
President of the P.T.S. Board of Trus- 
tees). Two other seminars were held 
concurrently: one on Church Adminis- 
tration, led by Dean Arthur M. Adams; 
the other for Professional Church 
Educators, led by the Department of 
Christian Education staff. 


March 11—17: Senior student Kirk 
Stone and other members of the 
Newark Extension Program led the 
Tuesday Chapel services. The Right 
Reverend John A. T. Robinson, Bishop 
of the Church of England and Dean 
of the Chapel at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, presented a public lecture, 
“Need Jesus Have Been Perfect?’ in 
the Main Lounge, following lunch. In 
the evening an informal discussion, 
“The Changing Roles of Women (and 
Men) in Church and Seminary,’ was 
held in the Lounge; and the Interna- 
tional Students’ Association sponsored 
a Bible study group under the leader- 
ship of Wilfred J. Orr, a Th.M. candi- 
date from North Ireland. A Wednesday 
student-faculty tea in Stevenson 
Lounge was enlivened by a concert 
of chamber music. Thursday’s Chapel 
brought Professor John A. Mbiti as 
preacher, sponsored by the Associa- 
tion of Black Seminarians. At Contin- 
uing Education Teaching Church Ill 
was a two-day seminar. Thursday’s 





Fr. Nowen 


session, ‘Theological Reflection on a 
Case Study,” had to do with issues 
related to integrated learning in the- 
ological field education; it was led by 
the Reverend Donald MacKenzie, Jr., 
and Dr. Nicholas Van Dyck. On Friday, 
Professor William Murdock lectured 
and conducted a discussion on ‘‘Res- 
urrection Narratives and the Easter 
Faith.” And, also on Friday, Spring 
vacation began at 5:10 P.M. 


March 18—24: . which did not 
affect Continuing Education, where 
President McCord led a March 19 - 22 
Seminar on “Images of Man.” His 
lectures during the sessions were en- 
titled “Twentieth Century Man and 
His Ancestor,” “Man and the Singu- 
lar: Christ and Apollo,” ‘Economic 
Man: Alienation and _ Restoration,’’ 
“Psychological Man: The Triumph of 
the Therapeutic,’ “Man the Vitalist: 
Nature and Authenticity” and ‘The 
Future of Man: A Human Eschatology.” 
The Wineskin carried the first of sev- 
eral articles by Dr. Arlo D. Duba an- 
nouncing and explaining the Paschal 
Vigil to be celebrated April 21. 


March 25—31: The Reverend R. 
Trinity Baskeran, a minister of the 
Church of South India and a special 
student at P.T.S., was celebrant at a 
Tuesday evening Service of Holy 
Communion, assisted by other stu- 
dents from his Church, as well as 
the Chapel Choir; Kenneth Williams 
worked with them in advance to inte- 
grate the music into the service. 
Wednesday's Chapel brought Mary 
Ann Red Cloud, great-great-grand- 
daughter of Oglala Sioux Chief Red 
Cloud, to lead a special service; she 
was assisted by Junior student Robert 
M. Gross. The International Students’ 
Association met in Alexander Hall 
Lounge on Wednesday afternoon to 
discuss with Dean Adams, Dr. Craw- 
ford, Dr. Duba and Mr. Getty the 
admission and financial problems of 
a theological education for interna- 
tional students. At the conclusion 
members of their Executive Commit- 
tee selected the Seminary’s nominee 
to the Williamsburg International As- 
sembly at Williamsburg, Virginia, in 
June. Dr. Edward A. Dowey, Jr., led 
a Theology Seminar at continuing 
education, and Professor Diogenes 
Allen headed a concurrent series on 
“Faith, Hope and Love.”’ 


April 1—7: Elections for at-large, 
Middler and Senior representatives 
on the 1973-74 Student Government 
were held Monday; as in February, 
polls were open at Princeton-Windsor, 
the Campus Center and Speer Library 
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at various times of the day, to provide 
everyone an opportunity to vote. The 
International Students’ Association 
were supper guests of the Lawrence 
Road Presbyterian Church. The eve- 
ning's program included slides and a 
short worship service led by Nymphas 
Edwards, a Senior M.A. candidate 
from Jamaica. Dr. Alan Loy, a visiting 
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professor, threw his 10:40 lecture on 
“The Theology of the Christian Mis- 
sion’ open to the public. Dr. Loy is 
Professor of Theology and Missions 
at Methodist Theological College, 
Sydney, Australia. Tuesday’s Chapel 
was led by the Reverend JEAN SWOPE 
(71B), Assistant Pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church of New Brunswick. On 
Wednesday evening Dr. Thelma C. 
Adair of Queens College presented 
“Black Women in the Church” at a 
meeting held in Stevenson Lounge. 
Dr. Adair’s talk opened a four-day 
celebration entitled ‘‘Umoja (Unity): 
Today, Tomorrow, Forever,’ spon- 
sored by the Association of Black 
Seminarians. The Thursday Chapel 
service was conducted by the Rever- 
end Albert Campbell, Pastor of Phila- 
delphia’s Mount Carmel Church, as- 
sisted by Middler student Silas Town- 
send. A special evening service was 
led by Dr. Harry S. Wright, Dean of 
the Chapel at Bishop College, Dallas. 
The Reverend Ithiel Clemmons, Co- 
pastor of the First Church of God in 
Christ, Brooklyn, New York, preached 
at the Friday service, again assisted 
by Mr. Townsend; the special evening 
service was led by Professor J. Deotis 
Roberts, Sr., of the Howard University 
School of Religion. The Westminster 
Choir College Gospel Ensemble con- 
ducted a Saturday morning Gospel 
Music Workshop. This was followed 





by a workshop led by Mrs. Audre\ 
Bronson, a professor at Cheyney State 
College, and a presentation by the 
Ajile Dancers. Saturday evening thi 
United Voices, a Princeton-area gos 
pel choir, presented James Weldoi 
Johnson's “‘God’s Trombones”; thi 
sermons in poetry were accompanie: 
by dancing. The celebration conclude: 
in a party in the Campus Cente 
auditorium. 






“Job’s Lane,”’ a musical response 
‘to the Book of Job, was given in the 
auditorium Thursday, Friday and Sun- 
day evenings. Written by students 
Susan Alexander, Wade Benjamin and 
John Masterson, the contemporary 
rendering inverts the traditional situ- 
ation. Instead of having everything 
taken away from him, Job has every- 
thing given to him — money, property, 


'family — and is made the more miser- 


able thereby. 





April 8—14: Dr. Norman Porteous, 


Principal of New College and Dean 


of the Faculty of Divinity at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Emeritus, lectured 
on “The Use of the Old Testament 
in the Church” Monday evening. Under 
Dr. Robert Jacks’ direction, students 
in The Reader's Theatre presented 
Christopher Fry’s poetic comedy ‘‘The 


_Lady’s Not for Burning’ Monday and 


Tuesday evenings in Tennent Hall 
Lounge. The Tuesday morning Chapel 
was taken by Dr. Hans Rosenwald, 
U.S. Representative of the World 


Service Authority, World Government, 


speaking on “The Pathway to World 
Civilization.” He was assisted by 
Senior student Ms. Gail S. Ricciuti. 
Dr. Rosenwald, President of the Col- 
legia Humana Albert Schweitzer, is 
co-founder of the Albert Schweitzer 


_ Foundation. He held an open discus- 
_ sion in Stevenson Lounge after lunch. 


ee 


In the evening Dr. William D. McHardy, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew at Ox- 
ford University, gave a public lecture 
entitled ‘Trials of a Translator’; his 
appearance was sponsored by Koino- 
nia. The Reverend Frank Gibson of 
Newark, New Jersey, Presbyterian 
Urban Coordinator, with other mem- 
bers of the Newark Presbytery, had 
the care of the Thursday Chapel 
service. N.J.C. Vasantkumar, a Junior 
Student from Andhra Pradesh, adver- 


tised in The Wineskin (and in vain) 
for others interested in forming a 
cricket team. And The Reader’s The- 
atre, this time under the direction 
of Ms. Virginia Damon, presented 
Norman Corwin’s ‘The World of Carl 
Sandburg.”’ Corwin is best remem- 
bered by the American public, per- 
haps, for his long radio series, Sus- 
pense Theater, in which Ms. Damon 
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frequently acted. At the Center of 
Continuing Education Dr. James N. 
Lapsley led a seminar on Pastoral 
Care and Process Theology. 


April 15-21: The Seminary Choir 
performed Thomas Luis de Victoria's 
“Saint Matthew Passion’ Tuesday 
evening, with Junior students Philip 
Bondi and Ronald Large and Middler 
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student John Grabner as_ readers. 
Baptist students were invited by local 
pastor Kenneth S. Dannenhauer to a 
tour of the national offices of the 
American Baptist Churches in the 
U.S.A. at Valley Forge. The Social 
Committee organized a wine- and 
cheese-tasting party in Hodge Hall 
Lounge. Professor George S. Hendry 
was preacher at a Thursday evening 
Service of Holy Communion, while 
Professor Hawkins was celebrant and 
Ms. Dianna Pohlman assisted. The 
Reverend Richard S. Armstrong, Vice- 
President for Development, and Mr. 
Kenneth E. Williams, Director of 
Music, took Friday’s service; a special 
Good Friday service in the evening 
was led by Senior student Stephen A. 
Kenney. Saturday's Paschal Vigil be- 
gan at 8 P.M. on the steps of Miller 
Chapel, continuing in the dining room, 
the auditorium, the lawn behind Hodge 
and, again, the Chapel steps before 
entering Miller early Easter Day. 


April 22—28: The Memorial Service 
for J. CHRISTY WILSON, who died 
April 8, was held in Miller Chapel at 
noon on Monday. Dr. McCord, the 
Reverend Joseph O. Rand, Jr., and 
Dr. Homrighausen conducted _ the 
service. The new student Planning 
Board, comprising one representative 
from each student organization in the 
Seminary community, met to begin 
allocating next year’s Student Govern- 
ment budget. Dr. Paul Ricoeur, since 
1956 Professor of Philosophy at the 
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University of Paris and since 1971 
also John Nuveen Professor of The- 
ology in the Divinity School and the 
Department of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, presented the 1973 
Annie Kinkead Warfield Lectures. 
Under the overall topic ‘Philosophical 
and Theological Hermeneutics” he 
spoke on ‘‘The Task of Hermeneutics,” 
“The Notion of Text,” “Explaining and 
Understanding: Existential Interpreta- 
tion,” “Exegesis and Literary Criti- 
cism,’ ‘‘Metaphor and Parable” and 
“The Specificity of Religious Lan- 
guage.” By arrangement with Koino- 
nia, he made himself available for 
discussion with students and faculty 
after his Wednesday afternoon speech. 
On Wednesday, also, The Friends of 
Princeton Seminary conducted their 
annual meeting. Highlighting the day’s 
events were three tours: to the Wil- 


liam H. Scheide Library of Bibles 
and related materials in Princeton 
University’s Firestone Library, the 


Seminary’s own collections in the 
Speer Library, and historic houses on 
Campus now used as faculty homes. 
There were also talks by students, a 
luncheon in the Private Dining Room 
(“Tony” Aspras managed to move 
furniture around to give room for all 
of the guests and staff) and, after 
lunch, Dr. Ricoeur’s presentation or 
a talk by Richard Armstrong on evan- 
gelism. The out-going co-Presidents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Erdman, dr., 
were presented with an antique en- 
graving of Alexander Hall. New offi- 
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cers, whose terms commenced with 
the close of the program, were: Walter. 
F. Fullam, President; Mrs. A. Kohr 
Sprenkle, First Vice-President; Mrs. 
Robert B. Meyner, Second Vice- 
President; Mrs. L. Fenn Stafford, Sec- 
retary; Mrs. Clayton Morris Hall, Treas- 
urer, her second term. Mrs. Sprenkle 
is a resident of Devon, Pennsylvania; 
the other new officers, of Princeton. 

Wednesday evening was the tradi- 
tional Faculty Wait-on Dinner. This 
year’s theme was “Nostalgia Night” 
each participant was urged to dress 
in period — any period — of the preseni 
century. Drs. Cullen Story and Nich- 
olas Van Dyck were awarded recore 
albums for their costumes: knicker. 
bockers (Dr. Story) and a most vil: 
lainous butcher (Dr. Van Dyck) com: 
plete with straw hat and counterfei 
moustache. The dinner  featurec 
dishes from many countries, and en 
tertainment was provided by an im 


promptu four-man student ‘‘combo,’ 
whose song caricatures sounde¢ 
rather better than the artists tng) 


were taking off. 

A service of music in Miller Chapel 
Thursday morning was presented b: 
Lynelle (Mrs. Kenneth) Williams, Sen 
ior student Craig Eriksson and thi 
junior choirs of the Wyoming Presby 
terian Church of Millburn, New Jersey 
and the Dutch Neck Presbyteria 
Church of Princeton Junction. In Th 
Wineskin Athletic Co-Directors Mar 
Laaser and David Vander Zwaa 
lovingly narrated the saga of ‘thos 
fearless few who trudged the excrt 
ciating four and a half miles betwee 
the Seminary and the King’s Inn (i 
Kingston) the Seminary’s ver 
own answer to both of those mino 
league affairs,’ the Olympic Game 
and the Boston Marathon. At Cor 
tinuing Education a four-day seminé 
on ‘‘Psychic Research, the Occult ar 
Ministry’ was conducted by the Re’ 
erend John Foss, Pastor of the Fir 
Presbyterian Church of Sioux re 
South Dakota. 


April 29—May 5: With the end © 
the academic year in full view, even 
on campus dwindled. The America 
Waldensian Aid Society presente 
Fred and June Dole’s film “The Lig! 
Shining in the Darkness” in the auc 
torium. May Day, exhibiting unusual 
nasty weather, still saw a happy a 
Seminary picnic in Marquand Pat, 
after which several students withdre/— 
to the Miller Chapel Seminar Roc 
for an examination in the Shortr 
Catechism. Classes ended Wednesd/ 
at lunch time, and students settled? 
to the reading period. 


PRESIDENT JAMES |. McCORD 
s, since the middle of November, 
-soken at meetings of alumni in Bel- 
? ist, North Ireland; Mobile, Alabama; 
{in Diego, Pasadena and San Fran- 
co, California; Spokane and Seattle, 
_tashington; New York City; Toledo, 
mio; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Baltimore, 
-faryland; Washington, D.C.; Philadel- 
-jia and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
id Cincinnati, Ohio, where’ he 
reached at the Mount Washington 
furch. 
‘He has attended meetings of the 
‘neral Assembly Mission Council of 
‘e United Presbyterian Church in 
allas, December 7—10; Saint Louis, 
abruary 20—22; and Denver, April 
+10. He represented the Middle 
ates Association or the American 
ssociation of Theological Schools 
| meetings in Saint Louis, December 
' Dayton, Ohio, January 5—6; San 
an, Puerto Rico, January 15; Pitts- 
urgh, February 6; and Saint Joseph’s 
eminary, Dunwoodie, New York, 
ebruary 25—28. 
He spoke to the Saint Andrew’s 
ociety in New York on Saint Andrew’s 
ay, November 30, and at a Trenton 
‘nner for Protestant and Catholic 
‘ymen on January 19. On May 2 he 
)oke at the 106th Anniversary of the 
‘rst Presbyterian Church of Passaic, 
ew Jersey, and at the 50th Anniver- 
ary of GEORGE H. TALBOTT’S (23B) 
inistry in that church. 
Preaching engagements have _in- 
‘uded Scottsdale, Arizona, December 
_ the Noroton Presbyterian Church 
_ Darien, Connecticut, December 11; 
‘hrist Presbyterian Church, Toledo, 
anuary 14; the Government Street 
resbyterian Church, Mobile, Ala- 
ama, January 20—21; the Fifth Ave- 
ue Presbyterian Church, New York 
‘ity, February 4; the First Presby- 
erian Church of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
ornia, February 18; the Twelve Cor- 
ers Presbyterian Church, Rochester, 
ew York, February 25; the Presby- 
srian Church in Pleasantville, New 
ork, March 4; the First Presbyterian 
shurch of Philadelphia, March 8; the 
irst Presbyterian Church of Tulsa, 
Jarch 14; the Church of the Blessed 
‘acrament, Trenton, March 18; the 
€cond Presbyterian Church of Balti- 
lore, April 4; and the Hitchcock 
resbyterian Church, Scarsdale, New 
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York, May 6. He preached also in 
Saint Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, on November 26, in connec- 
tion with the 400th Anniversary of 
the death of John Knox. 

Dr. McCord preached the Installa- 
tion Sermon for the Reverend JOHN 
T. GALLOWAY, JR., (66B) in the First 
Presbyterian Church of York, Penn- 
sylvania, on December 17. He lec- 
tured at the Cumberland Community 
College, Vineland, New Jersey, on 
December 14. He was in Atlantic City 
as North American Secretary of the 
North American Area Council, World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches (Pres- 
byterian and Congregational) on 
January 8—11; and in New York City 
for the April 27-28 annual meeting of 
the Fund for Theological Education, 
Inc., which he serves as Chairman 
of the Executive Committee. 

As the News goes to press, Dr. 
McCord is planning to be in Omaha, 
Nebraska, for the May 13—21 General 
Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church, aS a member of the UPC 
Mission Council and representing the 
Council of Theological Seminaries. 


DEAN ARTHUR M. ADAMS attended 
the annual meeting of the Council on 
Theological Education, at Dubuque, 
November 15—17. From the 20th 
through the 22d he conducted a 
Church Administration Seminar for 
Pastors at the Center of Continuing 
Education and from the 5th through 
the 8th of December led, with Dr. 
Van Dyck, a similar series for Baptist 
Executives of the North East. He at- 
tended the January 4—6 meeting of 
the Board of Vocation Agency in 
Saint Louis. His preaching engage- 
ment at the First Presbyterian Church 
of Hollywood, California, gave him a 
welcome opportunity to visit with his 
son ROBERT (61B) and daughter-in- 
law, who are Professors of Philosophy 
of Religion at UCLA. On the 19th he 
participated at the Center of Continu- 
ing Education in a planning session 
for an Ecumenical Conference under 
COCU auspices at Seton Hall, March 
5-6. He began, on the 21st, a series 
of planning consultations with the 
Session of the Tom’s River Church. 
From the 23d through the 26th he 
conducted a seminar on Administra- 
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tion for pastors from all over Canada, 
at the Presbyterian College related to 
McGill University, in Montreal. On the 
27th, back in New Jersey, he was 
consultant for the Lawrenceville Ses- 
sion at a planning retreat. On February 
2 and 16 he participated in meetings 
of the Subcommittee on Personnel 
Services of the Board of the Vocations 
Agency, in New York City; on the 
11th and 18th, conducted Elders’ Sem- 
inars for the Monmouth Presbytery. 
He participated in the February 23—25 
meeting of the Board of the Vocation 
Agency at Stony Point and on Feb- 
ruary 27 moderated the Joint Com- 
mittee of Princeton Churches con- 
sidering union. 

He served as consultant for the 
Planning Retreat of the Morristown 
Church Session at the Center of Con- 
tinuing Education on March 2—3 and 
conducted the Center's Church Ad- 
ministration for Pastors, March 5—7. 
On the 11th and 18th he led Deacons’ 
Seminars for Monmouth Presbytery; 
on March 18 and April 1, returned to 
Tom's River as consultant for the 
Church Planning Committee. He was 
at Newark Airport on March 19 for a 
meeting of the Intern Committee of 
the Council on Theological Seminaries 
and on the 25th traveled to Bound 
Brook, New Jersey, for a planning 
meeting of the Church Session. At 
New York Seminary on April 8 he 
participated in a consultation on the 
D.Min. degree. He was consultant for 
the planning session of the Central 
Church, Buffalo, where RICHARD 
NYGREN (60B) is Pastor, on April 7 
and 8. On May 6 Dr. Adams preached 
at the First Presbyterian Church of 
Ridgewood, New Jersey, the day after 
the retirement of CHARLES PLATT 
(32B). 


DR. DIOGENES ALLEN has since 
last September supplied the pulpit of 
the Princeton Baptist Church in Penns 
Neck, New Jersey. During the fall he 
spoke on three occasions to the 
Graduate Religious Fellowship of 
Princeton University, on “The Justifi- 
cation of Religious Beliefs.’”’ He led a 
six-session seminar on ‘Faith, Hope 
and Love” at the Center of Continu- 
ing Education in March and in April 
saw his article ‘‘The Resurrection Ap- 
pearance Stories’ published in The- 
ology Today. 


DR. GLENDON E. BRYCE during 
January and February conducted a 
five-week series on Themes of the 
Old Testament for the adult education 
program at Saint Andrew's Presby- 
terian Church, Princeton. In March 
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and April he led a six-week series at 
Princeton’s First Presbyterian Church 
on Tragic Vision in Modern Literature 
and the Bible, also for an adult edu- 
cation program. 


Since September DR. JACK COOPER 
has been moderator of the Session 
and the preaching supply pastor at 
the Hillsborough Presbyterian Church, 
New Jersey. On December 17 he 
preached at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Princeton. During the Lenten 
season he led one of the First Pres- 
byterian Church’s Tuesday evening 
discussion groups, on_ Tournier’s 
“Guilt and Grace.” [For further news 
of Dr. Cooper's activities, see Lec- 
tures and Events.] 


Since November DR. DAVID L. 
CRAWFORD has preached at the 
Sunday Chapel services at Lewis and 
Clark College, Portland, Oregon; at a 
Community Thanksgiving service in 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania; at the Knox 
Presbyterian Church in Los Angeles; 
the Congregational Church of Weston, 
Massachusetts; Alexandria Presbyteri- 
an Church, Mount Pleasant, New Jer- 
sey; the United Presbyterian Church 
in Plainfield, New Jersey; the First 
Presbyterian Church of Bridgeton, 
New Jersey; the Presbyterian Church 
of Kingston, New Jersey; and the 
Presbyterian Church in Delanco, New 
Jersey. 


He has presented addresses at the 
Men's Association Breakfast in Plain- 
field; the Women’s Association of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Madison, 
New Jersey; a Lenten Family Night 
at the Presbyterian Church of Morris 
Plains, New Jersey; the Annual Con- 
vention of the Westchester County 
Christian Endeavor Union; and the 
Annual Meeting of the Mercer County 
Heart Association. 


He led an overnight retreat for the 
Ruling Elders of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Caldwell, New Jersey, 
at the Krisheim Center, Pennsylvania, 
and spoke on the campus of Muskin- 
gum College, New Concord, Ohio, 
at that institution’s Career Days. 


For the past two years DR. KARL- 
FRIED FROEHLICH has been partici- 
pating in a task force appointed by 
the National Lutheran-Roman Catholic 
Dialogue, on ‘Peter in the New Testa- 
ment.” The 11 Protestant and Catholic 
scholars will publish its findings this 
fall in book form. He has participated 
also in the work of another task force 
on “Roman Primacy in the Patristic 
Age,’ whose report will be incorpo- 








rated in the Dialogue volume or 
“Papal Primacy” to be issued jointly 
by the U.S.A. National Committee o 
the Lutheran World Federation anc 
the Roman Catholic Bishops Commis 
sion on Ecumenical Affairs. 

In February Dr. Froehlich attendec 
the session of the Dialogue in Sar 
Antonio, Texas. In March he joine 
Fr. Walter Burghardt, S.J., in present 
ing a program on the present state o 
the Dialogue to priests and pastor, 
of the Trenton area, under the auspice. 
of the Diocese of Trenton. Upon in 
vitation of the University of Rochestei 
he lectured on ‘Paris Conciliarist 
and the Bible,” in the context of th 
University’s Medieval House Sprin, - 
Conference, March 5—9. 

He was guest of the monks of Sair 
Mary’s Abbey, Morristown, New Jer 
sey, on March 14 and gave an addres 
on “Who was Saint Augustine?” a 
part of a religious lecture series ¢ 
Saint Elizabeth College, Convent Ste 
tion. The third edition of ‘‘Understanc 
ing the New Testament,” of whic 
he is a co-author, will appear earl 
this summer, an offering by Prentic 
Hall. 


DR. GEDDES W. HANSON has bee 
Chapel Speaker at Wittenberg Un 
versity and at Rider College. He le 
the annual conference of The Con 
mittee on the Ministry of the Presb) 
terian Synod of Saskatchewan; th 
topic was “The Minister as Planne 
(the Gospel as a Tool of Analysis). 
At Trinity College, San Antonio, Texa 
he spoke on “The Psychology <¢ 
Prejudice.” 

Dr. Hanson was re-elected to th 
Board of Eastern Career Developmei 
Services. He was elected, also, } 
the Executive Committee of the Ni 
tional Council of Churches’ Faith ar 
Order Commission and to the Joi: 
Roman Catholic-Reformed Theologic 
Committee of the World Alliance | 
Reformed Churches (Presbyterian ar 
Congregational). 


DR. SEWARD HILTNER in Janua 
conducted a workshop for ministe. 
at a retreat center on the Texas Coa 
near Corpus Christi, in a very interes 
ing setting provided by some intel 
gent and dedicated Texas Christié 
laymen. He served for two days é 
consultant to the Virginia Institute © 
Pastoral Care in Richmond, Virgini. 
At the Medical Center of Georgia () 
Augusta) he conducted a one-di 
conference. Later in the month 
spent five days as theological cor 
sultant to the two mental hospitals f 
Colorado — Colorado State Hospi! 


Pueblo and the Fort Logan Mental 
ealth Center in Denver. The nine- 
2rson panel investigating the study 
‘untreated syphilitic patients by the 
S. Public Health Service since 1932 
yceived an extension of its inquiry 
) March 31. It is expected that the 
iting of the final report will have 
2en completed by the time the News 
ypears in print; any interested per- 
yn should be able to secure a copy 
/ writing to the Assistant Secretary 
* Health, Department of Health, Edu- 
ation and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
‘ter approximately May 15, 1973. 
‘In March Dr. Hiltner presented one 
-* the keynote addresses at a special 
‘onference on The Quality of Life, 
‘hder the auspices of the American 
_ edical Association, and participated 
| the entire three-day Chicago con- 
'rence. The theme this yar was ‘‘The 
_luality of Life in the Middle Years.” 
_'| March also he spent two days as 
consultant to the Menninger School! 
_! Psychiatry in Topeka. Although the 
'sneral cutback in funds affecting all 
‘stitutions of higher education has 
2en felt by the Menninger Founda- 
‘on, ways have been discovered for 
r. Hiltner to serve as a general con- 
ditant to the entire Department of 
ducation and the Menninger School 
‘| Psychiatry. Late in the month he 
‘onducted a one-day conference for 
ie clergy group in White Plains, New 
‘ork. 

'He presented two lectures at a 
decial conference on preaching held 
' Christian Theological Seminary, In- 
janapolis, and conducted a confer- 
nce for ministers of the United 
hurch of Christ in the Central Region 
f the State of New York, both in 
arly May; and later in the month he 
articipated as one of the leaders of a 
onference of clergy and physicians 
t_ the Medical Center of South Car- 
lina in Charleston. 

' During the past winter Dr. Hiltner 
‘as named a Clinical Member of the 
‘merican Association of Marriage and 
amily Counselors. 









_ DR. DEAN R. HOGE’s aarticle “A 
; alidated Intrinsic Religious Motiva- 
on Scale’ was published in the 
_ lecember issue of the Journal for the 
 cientific Study of Religion; the paper 
' 5} part of a larger project on religion 

nd prejudice. His article on ‘Religion 
‘nd Alienation as Factors in Student 

.Ctivism,”’ written in collaboration with 
-JONALD LUIDENS (72B), appeared 
~ ithe April issue ofSociological Analy- 
is. In December he lectured on 
' teligion and Society at the First 
' japtist Church of Flemington, New 





Jersey; in May, on Religion and So- 
ciety at the Hillsborough Presbyterian 
Church, Belle Mead, New Jersey. Dr. 
Hoge and the Reverend Dudley Sar- 
faty completed in May the first formal 
report on the 1972 survey of New 
Jersey Presbyterians, ‘Sources of 
Conflicting Views about Forms of 
Mission and Outreach in the Presby- 
terian Church.” A _ shortened form 
should be available by June. 


DR. NORMAN V. HOPE preached 
in December at the National Presby- 
terian Church of Washington, D.C., 
and at the First Presbyterian Church 
of Whippany, New Jersey; in January, 
at the Grace Presbyterian Church of 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania; in Febru- 
ary, at the Montclair Heights, New 
Jersey, Reformed Church; in March, 
at the Western Presbyterian Church 
of Washington, D.C., the First Presby- 
terian Church of Rockaway, New Jer- 
sey, the First Presbyterian Church of 
Orange, New Jersey, and the Carmel 
Presbyterian Church of Glenside, 
Pennsylvania; and in April, at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Whippany (for 
four Sundays); and in April-May, at 
the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Baltimore, the First Presbyterian 
Church of North Arlington, New Jer- 
sey, Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church of 
Richmond, Virginia, and the First 
Presbyterian Church of Rockaway, 
New Jersey. 

In March Dr. Hope lectured on John 
Calvin at the College of Saint Eliza- 
beth in Convent Station, New Jersey. 
His short article, “Questioning Chris- 
tian Faith,’ appeared in the April issue 
of HIS, the magazine of inter-varsity 
Christian fellowship. 


The Reverend DONALD M. MAC- 
KENZIE, JR., who has just completed 
his first year of work toward the Ph.D. 
in Religious Education (at New York 
University), attended the 12th Biennial 
Consultation of the Association for 
Theological Field Education at the 
University of Notre Dame. He was a 
convener for one of the discussion 
groups. This summer Mr. Mackenzie 
and Dr. Robert Jacks will revive their 
music at the Institute of Theology — 
their first public performance in more 
than a year. 


DR. DONALD MACLEOD was host 
on campus to the December 1-3 
seventh annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Homiletics, of which 
he was the founder and first president. 
The theme, “Interpreting the New 
Testament for Preaching,’ was pre- 
sented in two papers by Professor 


Fred B. Craddock of the Graduate 
Seminary, Phillips University. The 37 
visiting professors were addressed by 
retiring president Professor Ronald 
Sleeth of the Perkins School of The- 
ology and watched a multi-media 
presentation by Professors John W. 
Ward, Boston University School of 
Theology, and John Geaney, Saint 
Paul’s College. During the meeting 
Dr. Macleod was elected to serve on 
a special planning committee for a 
Consultation on Christian Preaching 
to be held on the Seminary campus 
in the mid-seventies; world figures of 
both the pulpit and academe will be 
invited. 


His preaching engagements _in- 
cluded the installations of H. BREW- 
STER GERE, JR., (70B) as Associate 
Minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Ann Arbor, and RAYMOND 
F. WEIGLE (68B) as Minister of the 
Presbyterian Church of Strasburg, 
Pennsylvania; and the ordination of 
T.F. WEBSTER BRENNER (71B) at 
the Hamilton Presbyterian Church, 
Baltimore, Maryland. He preached also 
in an ecumenical Lenten series at 
Langhorne, Pennsylvania; and at the 
First Church of Bridgeton, New Jer- 
sey; Calvary Church, Wyncote, Penn- 
sylvania; First Church, Whippany, New 
Jersey; First Church, Wayne, Penn- 
sylvania; an Easter Sunrise Service at 
Fort Monmouth army base; and the 
Good Friday Services in the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York City. 


Dr. Macleod’s continuing education 
lecture program included a January 
2—5 seminar at the Seminary’s Cen- 
ter; ten days of lectures and preaching 
practicums at the Presbyterian Col- 
lege in Montreal, January 22—Feb- 
ruary 1; (with DR. RAYMOND LIND- 
QUIST (33B)) a seminar on Preaching, 
March 7-8; and at the Center, May 
7—10, as a substitute for the sched- 
uled leader, who was ill. On May 4 
he attended the annual meeting of 
the Advisory Council of the Chapel of 
Princeton University. 


In addition, he edited and wrote 
reviews for Vol. LXV, Nr. 2, of the 
Princeton Seminary Bulletin and wrote 
the foreword for John Bishop's new 
collection of sermons, “Standing up 
to Life,’ an extended bibliographical 
article On preaching for Christianity 
Today and sermon outlines in Doran's 
‘The Minister's Manual.’’ His name 
and biography are included in the 
commemorative Tenth Edition of ‘‘The 
Dictionary of International Biography,”’ 
and the Cambridge edition of ‘Men 
of Achievement—1973.”’ 
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RAYMOND C. PROVOST’S April- 
May visit to Korea was highlighted by 
the dedication of a room in the new 
Moon Wha Presbyterian High School 
building (Kyungju City) to Princeton 
Seminary in gratitude for the training 
which made him so invaluable a 
leader to their efforts. 

During the April 11 ceremonies a 
commemorative plaque was unveiled 
tracing Ray’s services to the school. 
The beautifully decorated bronze-on- 
oak tribute was sent in duplicate to 
the Seminary and will be on display 
in the Speer Library, together with 
the magnificent protective case in 
which it was presented. 

Pictured below are (left to right) 
the Reverend Kyu Ho Lee, School 
Chaplain; Ray, as Co-Principal; two 
junior high school students; and Elder 
Young Nae Chey, the Principal. 
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MARRIAGES 


1931 | 
CHARLES L. CURETON to | 


Miriam L. Brunner 
September 30, 1972 


1951 | 


IRA W. MARSHALL, JR., to 
E. CHERRY WATSON (70B) 
May 5, 1973 


1968 


Douglas Langdon to 
BARBARA WIK 
September 3, 1972 


1969 


THOMAS R. WANNER to 
Johnnie M. Wright 
September 30, 1972 


1970 


GLENN F. FIELDS to 
CLAIRE L. HALE (74b) : 
June 9, 1972 


1971 


HENRY L. CARSPECKEN, IIl, to 
Becky Rishell 
December 31, 1972 | 


ROBERT C. COPPOCK to | 
Elizabeth M. Merkle ' 
July 15, 1972 


BIRTHS 


1963 


TO THE ALEXANDER D. LAMBS — 
David Mungo, April 14, 1972 | 


1966 


TO THE CHARLES S. WEAVERS i 
Carolyn Jean, December 27, 1972 ) 


1967 


TO THE KENT GROFFS 
(FREDRIKA SIMPSON 66E) 
Kendra Simpson, May 14, 1972 i 


1968 


TO THE JOHN L. MUNTZES 
Laura Joy, January 22, 1972 


eee 


969 


-') THE MAYNARD GRUNSTRAS 
atthew Boyce, January 17, 1973 


) THE PAUL B. HENRYS 
aren Sue, June 23, 1972 


') THE ANDREW J. MacTAGGARTS 
arah Elizabeth, May 19, 1972 


) THE J. PAXTON WRAYS 
umes Alexander, December 12, 1972 


770 


) THE ROBERT B. GUSTAFSONS 
sbecca Lynn, March 9, 1973 


') THE JAMES W. McCORMACKS 
onnifer Kristin, March 21, 1972 
dopted August 4, 1972) 


) THE WILLEM H. J. van de MEENES 
_lison Megan Louise, July 16, 1972 


971 


) THE L. BARRY PHELPSES 
raig Louis, October 27, 1972 


2 THE A. CLARK WISERS 
‘LLEN KING 72e) 
sbekah Campbell, April 11, 1973 


972 


be) THE ARTHUR SUNDSTROMS 
scott Andrew, November 16, 1972 


DECEASED 


DWARD C. REEVE 

lass of 1899B 

t Philipsburg, Pennsylvania 
pril 20, 1973 


SWALD THOMPSON ALLIS 
lass of 1905BM 

t Wayne, Pennsylvania 
ainuary 12, 1973 


AMUEL H. FORRER 
lass of 1906G 

t Lakeland, Florida 
Ovember 18, 1972 


HOMAS JOHNSTON HAIR 
lass of 1906b 
t Asheville, North Carolina 
larch 3, 1973 


LYLE J. BEEBE 
Class of 1907B 

At Wooster, Ohio 
October 10, 1972 


J. GORDON HOLDCROFT 
Class of 1908BM 

At Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
June 30, 1972 


CLATON S. RICE 

Class of 1908B 

At San Rafael, California 
November 7, 1972 


JAMES FISHER 

Class of 1910b 

At El Dorado Springs, Missouri 
January 3, 1973 


WILLIAM MacKAY McMILLAN 
Class of 1913B 

In North Ireland 

December 19, 1972 


IVAN L. WILKINS 
Class of 1913b 

At Columbus, Ohio 
August 3, 1972 


SAMUEL H. HAY 

Class of 1915M 

At Summerville, South Carolina 
November 19, 1972 


J. CHRISTY WILSON 
Class of 1919BM 

At Duarte, California 
April 8, 1973 


YOSHITARO IMAMURA 
Class of 1921G 

In Japan 

March 3, 1973 


WILLIAM M. MITCHELL 
Class of 1924B 

At Vinita, Oklahoma 
September 13, 1972 


J. MANNING POTTS 
Class of 1924BM 

At Tampa, Florida 
January 31, 1973 


HIRAM H. VAN CLEVE 
Class of 1925b 

At Warsaw, Indiana 
January 6, 1973 


JAMES F. BOUGHTON 

Class of 1926BM 

At East Brunswick, New Jersey 
February 2, 1973 


SARGENT BUSH 

Class of 1926b 

At Durham, North Carolina 
March 27, 1973 


ROBERT D. STEELE 
Class of 1926B 

At Waukesha, Wisconsin 
October 2, 1972 


ALBERT ELIAS TIBBS 

Class of 1926B 

At Greenville, South Carolina 
October 12, 1972 


WILLIAM J. JONES 
Class of 1928B 

At Wayne, Pennsylvania 
January 1, 1973 


WILBUR N. PIKE 

Class of 1928BM 

At Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
March 29, 1973 


HARVEY L. JENNINGS 
Class of 1932B 

At Peckville, Pennsylvania 
January 19, 1973 


ARSHAM YERAMIAN 
Class of 1932b 

At Millbrae, California 
September 1, 1972 


HARRY E. GARDNER 

Class of 1936B 

At Waynesburg, Pennsylvania 
November 24, 1972 


CLAUDE C. BOYDSTON 
Class of 1944B 

At Missoula, Montana 
January 2, 1973 


HARRY R. DeYOUNG 
Class of 1944B 

At Trenton, New Jersey 
February 11, 1973 


OLIVER KENNETH WILLIAMS 
Class of 1944B 

At Berea, Ohio 

February 5, 1973 


CHESTER J. PADGETT 
Class of 1945BM 
January 21, 1973 


CHESTER JOHN BUZZARD 
Class of 1946G 

At Easton, Pennsylvania 
October 21, 1972 


FAZE LARUDEE 

Class of 1954E 

At Cairo, United Arab Republic 
November 11, 1972 


HERMAN L. TURNER 
Class of 1960H 

At Atlanta, Georgia 
October 17, 1972 
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1907 


WILLIAM W. JOHNSTON’S wife has 
passed away. He continues to reside 
in Hollywood, California. 


1910 


ARTHUR J. DRESSLER celebrated his 
91st birthday last December 16. He 
lives in El Cajon, California. 


1913 


STARR H. LLOYD has recently been 
supply preacher in Vandalia, Illinois, 
where Lincoln and Douglas served in 
the Legislature. 


FREDERICK MAIER is now completing 
60 years of ministry in the State of 
Kansas. 


1914 


EARL E. EDER’S wife, Orpha, passed 
away on April 11, 1973, in Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


1915 


PAUL C. MELROSE, now in his 83d 
year, enjoys good health. His daugh- 
ter, MARIE MELROSE (47E), has re- 
turned to Taegu, Korea, to continue 
her work in the UPUSA mission. 


ROY SMITH continues to preach 
monthly at the Cool Spring Presby- 
terian Church in Virginia. 


1917 


CHARLES F. FRASER, whose wife 
passed away last year, continues to 
reside at Fynmere Presbyterian Home 
in Cooperstown, New York. 


1921 


MARK B. GRIER will retire in June 
after nearly 51 years as a pastor. 
After July 1973 he will make his home 
in Staunton, Virginia. 


SAMUEL JAMES WYLIE has retired 
after 50 years in the ministry. He re- 
mains active as Minister of Visitation 
for the Southminster United Church 
of Canada, in Calgary. 


1922 


CHARLES GERLINGER, now fully re- 
tired, is doing some writing on the 
Psalms in his spare time. 
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HARRIS G. HILSCHER is serving as 
Visitation Minister in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Fort Dodge, lowa. 


In addition to being a research con- 
sultant for World Book Encyclopedia, 
ARTHUR P. MOOR is still active as 
supply organist and choir director. He 
lives in Garden City, New York. 


On July 18, 1972, P. LEE PALMORE, 
SR., and his wife celebrated their 50th 
wedding anniversary. They both enjoy 
good health and are active in Pal- 
more’s boyhood church in Richmond, 
Virginia. 


1923 


RICHARD H. BAIRD is the resident 
manager of the Berkeley Presbyterian 
Missionary Homes in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 


GLENN P. REED is now assisting in 
pastoral visitation for the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania. 


1925 


HERBERT N. BAIRD, now retired, is 
serving as Stated Clerk of the She- 
nango Presbytery in Pennsylvania. 


HARDIGG SEXTON and his wife, 
Grace Deane, are living in retirement 
in Bayshore Gardens, Bradenton, 
Florida. 


WALTER S. BOYER has now retired 
and lives in Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


1927 


Since 1964 JAMES W. BUTLER, JR., 
has been enjoying retirement on Eden 
Isle, near Heber Springs, Arkansas. 


In June 1973 EVERETT F. HARRISON 
will become Emeritus Professor of 
New Testament at Fuller Seminary. 


ELMER E. LEIPHART is working as a 
part-time member of the staff at the 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, Wyncote, 
Pennsylvania. 


1928 


HOWELL S. FOSTER, who retired in 
1965, is Pastor Emeritus of the Grace 
Reformed Episcopal Church, Roxbor- 
ough, Pennsylvania, where he served 
as Rector for 38 years. 


CHARLES HAMILTON was named 
Distinguished Alumnus by Berea Col- 


SS NEWS === 


) 
lege in November 1972. 
After attending a Military Chaplais 
Association national meeting in Bo. 
ton in the spring, W. FLOYD KU. 


KENDALL and his wife left for a Si- 
week vacation in Hawaii. 


ALEXANDER N. MacLEOD, who h; 
been living in Taiwan, recently cor. 
pleted ‘A Commentary on the Episi: 
to the Galatians” and “A Bibliograpy 
of Chinese Theological Books,” bo; 
written in Chinese. 


1929 


WILLIAM M. MaclINNES, who retiri 
last November 1, is serving as Stati 
Clerk of the Presbytery of San Dies, 
California. 


Last year EDGAR A. POTTS retirj 
as Pastor of the Greene Memor| 
United Methodist Church of Roanol, 
Virginia. Upon his retirement t3 
church presented him and Mrs. Pos 
with a trip to South America to s3 
the mission work and visit cultural a4 
historic spots. 


1930 


ELMER C. ELSEA and his wife spet 
last October and November touriJ 
mission stations in many of the Africa 
nations. Elsea, Pastor Emeritus of te 
Central Church of Denver, Colorao, 
visited with the DICK ROWE (7) 
family in Addis Ababa. 


M. EWING McPHAIL has retired ad 
is now Pastor Emeritus of Saint Johis 
United Presbyterian Church, Housta, 
Texas. 


CLAIR MORROW continues to eny 
his position as part-time Minister if 
Visitation for the Arcadia Presbyterin 
Church in California. 


PAUL L. STUMPF will retire this yar 
as Pastor of the First Presbytern 
Church of Arlington Heights, Illinoi 


ROBERT M. TIGNOR, since 1938 P3- 
tor of the Yeadon, Pennsylvara, 
Church, retired in December. 


1931 


CHARLES L. CURETON is Minis?! 
of Visitation for the Dunellen, Nw 
Jersey, Presbyterian Church. 


JAMES M. MOFFETT has come Jt 
of retirement to become Pastor 2f 


ie 


| 
¢ North Shore Presbyterian Church 
Great Neck, Long Island. 


RTHUR M. ROMIG is Interim Execu- 
ve Presbyter of the Columbus Pres- 
‘tery and is deeply involved with 
‘e reorganization of that Presbytery. 


br the past six years JOHN T. 
‘RIGGINS has been Stated Supply 
lr the United Presbyterian Church 
i Jamestown, Ohio. The Wrigginses, 
hth of whom enjoy good health, 
ylebrated their Golden Wedding An- 
versary on March 2, 1972. Jack, at 
,, still takes time from his busy 
,hedule to be a scoutmaster. 


932 


NALD M. ENGLERT has just com- 
sted his 30th year as Professor of 
sbrew and Old Testament at Lan- 
ister Theological Seminary. 


iter his retirement and departure 
‘ym Pakistan in August 1972, R. PARK 
JHNSON now lives in Princeton and 
‘rves as Coordinator for Concerns 
i Missionaries during Restructuring 
‘th the Program Agency at Riverside 
‘ive, New York. 


. HARMER PATTON, now retired, is 
‘ing in Bristol Village, Waverly, Ohio. 


933 


1 June 30, JAMES R. GAILEY will 
tire as General Secretary of the 
oard of Christian Education. 


ECIL H. ROSE has retired but is 
aching philosophy part time at Mas- 
ichusetts Maritime Academy. 


JHN H. P. STROME is Pastor of the 
race Presbyterian Church, Montgom- 
y, Pennsylvania. 


April GEORGE S. TAGGART re- 
‘ed as Pastor of the First Presby- 
rian Church of Anderson, Indiana. 


934 


EORGE E. COVINGTON retired in 
169 as a college chaplain and teacher 
_ Jackson State College, Mississippi. 


n June 30 GEORGE B. EDGAR will 
_ tire as Pastor of the First Presby- 
tian Church of Fort Pierce, Florida. 


ILLIAM J. FRAZER has resigned as 
‘ated Clerk of the Presbytery of 
ickawanna, a position he has held 
nce July 1962. 


935 


ARNETT S. EBY and his wife now 
fe in Egypt and teach at Schutz 


American School. They expect to re- 
turn to the United States in the sum- 
mer of 1973. 


LEWIS M. HARRO was awarded a 
Master of Arts degree in English by 
the University of Montana last June. 


In January WILLIAM V. LONGBRAKE 
became the Executive of the Synod of 
the Rocky Mountains. His office is in 
Denver, Colorado. 


W. ROBERT STEINMEIER has com- 
pleted his 33d year as Pastor of the 
Nelson Presbyterian Church in Pine 
Lawn, Missouri. 


In October S. CARSON WASSON will 
retire as President of the Presbyterian 
Ministers Fund. 


1936 


Religious Heritage of America, Inc., 
has presented CLIFTON E. MOORE 
with the Faith and Freedom Award 
for excellence in communicating our 
nation’s religious principles. Moore, 
the Director of the Radio-Television- 
Film Commission of the Council of 
Churches of Southern California, has 
used the mass media to examine the 
problems facing modern man. 


GEORGE K. SMITH has been awarded 
the William D. Hatfield award by the 
Water Pollution Control Federation 
for “Distinguished Professionalism”’ in 
waste water treatment. 


1937 


ALBERT G. KARNELL was honorably 
retired by the South Florida Presby- 
tery in June 1972. 


1938 


After a 25-year association with The 
American Baptist Seminary of the 
West, LAWRENCE W. ALLEN will re- 
tire in August. He has served the 
school as Professor of Church History, 
Vice-President and, for the last four 
years, Assistant to the President. 


EVERETT T. HEZMALL is now the 
Minister of Membership and Evange- 
lism of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


In celebration of 11 years’ service at 
the Fifth Avenue Church, New York 
City, BRYANT M. KIRKLAND spent 
one month on a mission survey in 
Kenya, Tanzania, Ethiopia and Greece. 


1939 


In June J. RUSSELL BUTCHER will 
celebrate his 25th anniversary as Pas- 


tor of the Hagerstown, Maryland, 
Presbyterian Church. 


Catawba College in Salisbury, North 
Carolina, has awarded an honorary 
Doctor of Divinity degree to MILTON 
B. FAUST. Faust, who preached the 
Baccalaureate Sermon for the Ca- 
tawba commencement services, is the 
former national chaplain of the Ameri- 
can Legion and present chaplain at 
Salisbury’s VA Hospital. 


1940 


HOWARD AKLAND, retired from the 
active ministry, now lives in Scotia, 
New York. 


FRANKLIN GILLESPIE is a field repre- 
sentative for A.D. (formerly Presby- 
terian Life). 


HUGH GUNN is now the Associate 
Pastor of the Tabernacle Presbyterian 
Church, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


W. MARCUS KENDALL is Fund De- 
velopment Officer of Presbyterian 
Housing Program Inc., in Greenwood, 
Indiana. 


CHARLES B. ROBINSON continues as 
Associate Pastor of the Worthington, 
Ohio, Presbyterian Church where he 
has been since 1967. 


1941 


In September 1972 CLIFFORD €E. 
CHAFFEE became Chaplain of Alma 
College. Before that he had served 
for 21 years under COEMAR in Thai- 
land. 


CHARLES R. EHRHARDT was an ex- 
change preacher to Great Britain last 
summer, preaching in Belfast, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, London and other cities of 
England and Ireland. In February he 
received the Distinguished Eagle 
Award of the Boy Scouts of America. 
He is presentiy serving as Chairman 
of the General Assembly Committee 
on A Call to Affirmation of Mission. 


PAUL JOHNSTON is in his 23d year 
as Pastor of the Worthington, Ohio, 
United Presbyterian Church. In April 
1972 he received his eleventh award 
from the Freedoms Foundation, Valley 
Forge, for a sermon. 


GILBERT J. KUYPER is Minister of 
Visitation for the Hammond Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Superior, Wis- 
consin. 


CHARLES T. THEAL is listed in the 
1972 edition of “Community Leaders 
of America” and in the ‘Dictionary of 
International Biographies.” 
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HERBERT C. TWEEDIE and his wife, 
Marjie, attended the First Annual 
Catholic-Protestant Seminar in Rome 
during the first two weeks of July 
1972. 


ROBERT W. YOUNG is administrative 
assistant to Pastor Haralan Popov, 
Bulgaria’s leading evangelical minis- 
ter, whose 13-year suffering at the 
hands of the occupying Soviets is 
described in ‘‘Tortured for His Faith.” 


1942 


GEORGE A. BARROIS participated in 
the Interorthodox Conference of Her- 
meneutics in Athens in May 1972 
(Monastery of the Penteli) and in the 
International Conference of Orthodox 
Theologians at Saint Vladimir's Sem- 
inary, New York, in September 1972. 
He also performed research on medi- 
eval historical documents at Harvard. 


JAMES H. GAILEY, JR., is Acting 
Registrar at Columbia Seminary. 


HUGH M. MILLER was elected Chair- 
man of the General Commission on 
Chaplains and Armed Forces Person- 
nel in Washington, D.C., in March. 
For the past 27 years Senior Minister 
of the First Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in Dover, New Jersey, Hugh 
is a delegate to the General Com- 
mission from the Presbyterian Council 
for Chaplains and Military Personnel. 


Concurrent with his 30th anniversary 
of ordination and following 30 years 
of pastoral service, the Presbytery of 
Utah granted JAMES F. MOORE hon- 
orable retirement. He is now in Boise, 
where he is a life underwriter with 
the John Hancock Life Insurance 
Company. In addition, he assists in 
church programs and supply preach- 
ing throughout his Presbytery. His 
last pastorate was the First Presby- 
terian Church of Salt Lake City. 


1943 


Last October ROBERT F. KLEPPER 
received an Elmhurst College National 
Alumni Association Award. His wife, 
Olga, passed away last year; she was 
an associate pastor with Bob — the 
sixth woman ordained in the Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church. 


WILLIAM H. MOONEY is the Vice- 
President for Institutional Development 
at the College of the Ozarks, Clarks- 
ville, Arkansas. 


After a year’s furlough on the staff 
of the Synod of Chesapeake, GOR- 
DON M. RUFF is back with his respon- 
sibilities as Field Representative in 
India and Nepal. 
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1944 


In addition to his duties as the Di- 
rector of Chaplaincy Services and 
Chaplain Supervisor at the Kansas 
Reception and Diagnostic Center, To- 
peka, ALFRED H. DAVIES has been 
appointed to the clinical staff of the 
Manhattan, Kansas, Psychiatric Clinic. 


R. IRVING DEIHL is the Assistant 
Minister for Evangelism at Highland 
Presbyterian Church, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. 


FLOYD E. GRADY, missionary evange- 
list in Brazil, is doing pioneer work 
in urban church development in met- 
ropolitan Elegre, R.S. Floyd is also 
President of Pan American School 
Board and President of the Associa- 
tion of Evangelical Workers in Canoas, 
Brazil. 


WILLIAM C. MONTIGNANI is serving 
churches in Herrin and Carterville, 
Illinois. 


1945 


DOUGLAS W. GRAY, now at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Fulton, New 
York, is serving on a Consumers’ 
Committee on Mental Health. PATTIE 
MOORE GRAY (47e) is doing volun- 
teer work for FISH Hospital. 


1946 


On May first MANFRED L. GEISLER 
will have completed 15 years at San 
Jose West Valley Church. 


WILLIAM A. GIBSON, JR., is Pastor 
of the First United Presbyterian Church 
of Franklin, Pennsylvania. 


ALAN G. GRIPE has been appointed 
Manager for Information Services for 
Personnel for the Vocation Agency of 
the United Presbyterian Church. His 
responsibilities include drawing to- 
gether in one central office in New 
York the services offered by DMR 
from Columbus, the Interboard Per- 
sonnel Office from Philadelphia and 
Personnel Referral Service in New 
York. 


In January ROBERT S. WILLIAMSON 
became the full-time Pastor of Jennie 
Moore Memorial Church in Flag Pond, 
Tennessee. 


1947 


MICHAEL KLINOFF, retired because 
of his health, is living in Florida. 


After 12 years as Senior Pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
Princeton, New Jersey, DONALD M. 
MEISEL has moved to Minneapolis, 


Minnesota, where he is Senior Past, 
of the Westminster Presbyteric 
Church. i 


JOHN E. SLATER, JR., is the full-tin, 
administrator of Asbury Tower, | 
housing program which is being cor. 
pleted by the Board of Presbyterid 
Homes in Asbury Park, New Jersey, 


1948 


J. LESLIE INGLIS is a co-chairmi 
of the Life Center Committee of th 
Brandon Training School Associatio. 
The committee is to raise $300,0) 
for the construction of a “life cente’ 
The school is Vermont’s resident! 
facility for the retarded and multity 
handicapped. The building will ha» 
many uses — religious learning ail 
expression, pastoral counseling ail 
group meetings. 


1949 


W. JORRIS BECKMANN is Pastor f 
Christ Reformed Church of the Unitd 
Church of Christ in Middletown, Mai- 
land. 


DR. BILL BRIGHT will receive a sr- 
cial award from Religious Heritage f 
America, Inc., for his work in foundi} 
and developing Campus Crusade ir 
Christ International. 


W. VANCE CAMPBELL, JR., is Inter) 
Pastor of the Auburn, New York, N- 
morial Hospital. j 


JAMES G. EMERSON, JR., receivi 
a citation from the Community Servi2 
Society for his work in New York Ci. 
He is now Senior Pastor of the Cent | 
Presbyterian Church in Denver, Co- 


rado. 


In January WALLACE W. GIBBS f- 
came the Executive of the Prest- 
terian Synod of Southern Californi. 
Wally, whose new office will be. 
Los Angeles, has been the Execut2 
of the Presbyterian Synod of Minpr- 
sota since 1966. 


JOSEPH E. KROPFF was elected 9 
be Moderator of the San Fernano 
Presbytery and delegate to the 18h 
General Assembly. He reports ao 
that Trinity Presbyterian Church n 
North Hollywood concluded their »- 
year building program by burning ‘€ 
mortgage on the last of its indebtd- 
ness, March 25. The facilities inclve 
a new sanctuary and a Christian Ed- 
cation building. 


JOSEPH S. STEPHENS, Pastor of £9 
Clemente Presbyterian Church, éd 
his wife will host a two-week tourdf 
the Bible Lands with more than ‘0 
members of the congregation. 


950 
BERT T. DEMING is in his second 
yar at Chanute Air Force Base in 
\nois, where he directs the minis- 


ips to Air Force students at the 
$hool of Applied Aerospace Science. 


BERT PHENIX is the moderator of 
{3 Presbytery of Wyoming and senior 
¢aplain at the Wyoming State Hospi- 
t. 


| 
951 


| January JOHN BOLLIER assumed 
‘42 position of Public Services Li- 
larian at Yale Divinity School. 


[VID C. McCULLOCH, JR., who is 
i his tenth year of serving Folsom 
fesbyterian Church in _ California, 
icently completed his requirements 
{- the D.Min. degree at San Francisco 
“eological Seminary. 


( WILLLIAM VOGEL, JR., is now on 
six month leave to serve as Evange- 
lm Associate for the Presbyterian 
Gurch of Northwest Phoenix, Arizona. 


752 


4) June 15, JERRY W. BOHN became 
{3 pastor of the Westminster Presby- 
tian Church of Rockford, Illinois. 


()BERT BRADBURN has moved to 
‘2 New York City area and is working 
| the Development Department jor 
ia American Mission to the Lepers. 


ILFORD W. CASTRODALE, JR., is 
iw a senior education development 
ipresentative for IBM. He now re- 
des in Raleigh, North Carolina. 


_ January CLINTON E. KINNEY be- 
(me the pastor of the Northview 
nited Presbyterian Church in Cleve- 
mig, Ohio. 


ERLE E. PORTER has accepted the 
sition of Minister of Program De- 
\lopment in the Central Presbyterian 

_ aurch of McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 


 XEDERICK C. SUNDLOFF has re- 
‘ed from the Air Force after twenty 

' *ars of active duty during which he 
ceived the Meritorious Service 
edal. 


ORTON S. TAYLOR has joined the 
aff of COEMAR at 475 Riverside Drive 
New York City. 


953 


SE A. CARDONA, President of the 
» fangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico, 
4S awarded an Honorary Doctor of 





Divinity degree by Interamerican Uni- 
versity. 


KENNETH E. GRANT is pastor of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Temple City, California, and Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Temple City Minis- 
terial Association. 


RAYMOND A. NOTT has been elected 
President of the Board of Trustees of 
Northwest Community College in 
Powell, Wyoming. Nott, Synod Pastor 
of the Synod of the Rockies, was a 
speaker at Missionary Conference in 
Minneapolis and Spiritual Life Leader 
at Sterling College. 


F. MORGAN ROBERTS has_ been 
called to the First Presbyterian Church 
of Birmingham, Michigan. 


1954 


MARION W. CONDITT accepted a 
call to the Ferguson Presbyterian 
Church in St. Louis, Missouri. 


In January J. HOUSTON HODGES be- 
came Associate Executive of the 
Synod of the Sun. He lives in Denton, 
Texas. 


LAURENCE A. MARTIN received a 
Ph.D. degree from Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, Jewish Institute of Religion, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in June 1972. 


CONRAD H. MASSA has been elected 
Chairman of the Mental Health Com- 
mittee of the Board of Governors of 
the Genesee Hospital in Rochester, 
New York. 


1955 


WILLIAM C. DEMAREST is the pastor 
of the Union Presbyterian Church in 
Blasdell, New York. 


LONA RIVES FOWLER is completing 
her work in counseling and group 
therapy at the Post Graduate Center 
for Mental Health in New York City. 


LINCOLN T. GRISWOLD is enrolled 
in the D.Min. program at Princeton 
Seminary. 


After one and one half years of Clini- 
cal Pastoral Education in Texas Med- 
ical Center in Houston and six months 
in sales work, FRANK HAVENS has 
received a call as associate pastor at 
Delhi United Ministry, Delhi, New York. 


JOHN C. POLLOCK received his Ph.D. 
in Education from the University of 
Colorado in August 1972. He teaches 
at Western Kentucky University. 


HERBERT A. STOCKER is Administra- 
tive Assistant to the President of 
Whitworth College and Pastor of Zion 


Methodist Church in Rocklyn, Wash- 
ington. 


1956 


In December RON FELTY resigned 
the pastorate of the Calvary Presby- 
terian Church in Logansport, Indiana, 
to join the Financial Service Corpora- 
tion of Indianapolis. Felty is a financial 
counselor and planner. 


Following a tour in Vietnam and three 
years in Bethesda, BRUCE KENNEDY 
became a radiological physicist at 
Brook (Army) Medical Center in San 
Antonio, Texas. In September he 
hopes to start work on a Ph.D. in 
medical physics at UCLA. 


DR. WILLIAM B. McCULLOUGH is 
now in private practice in general and 
vascular surgery. He is also a Clinical 
associate in surgery at Yale Medical 
School. 


WILLIAM J. MILLS has been elected 
Vice-Moderator of the Boston Pres- 
bytery. 


1957 


PAUL HACKETT is working with a 
group in Tacoma, Washington, called 
“House My People.”’ 


KIRK A. HUDSON received a Doctor 
of Divinity degree at Waynesburg 
College where he preached the Bac- 
calaureate Sermon. 


FRED D. LAYMAN has earned a Ph.D. 
in Religion at the University of lowa. 


CLARENCE L. REASER has been 
asked to serve on the “Task Force 
on Ministry and Service Personnel” 
commissioned by the General As- 
sembly to examine the structures for 
ministry to persons in the military 
service. 


In 1972 TERRENCE N. TICE edited a 
volume on “Faculty Power: Collective 
Bargaining on Campus’”’ for the Insti- 
tute of Continuing Legal Education 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan. Tice, a re- 
search associate of the Michigan Psy- 
Choanalytic Institute, recently deliv- 
ered a paper on Shakespeare's Julius 
Caesar at a meeting of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association. 


FRANK N. WATSON is working on 
dual masters degrees in public health 
and business administration at Co- 
lumbia University. He is preparing for 
work in services for the aging. 


1958 


JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, chairman of 
the sociology department, The Linden- 
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wood Colleges, St. Charles, Missouri, 
has been selected to appear in the 
1973 edition of “Outstanding Educa- 
tors of America.” 


C. SAMUEL CALIAN will participate 
in a good will speaking mission to 
universities and churches in Berlin 
and sections of East Germany begin- 
ning in June. 


KENNETH M. KIYUNA received a Ph.D. 
in Counselor Education from Penn- 
sylvania State University last Septem- 
ber. 


In November THOMAS W. NISSLEY 
was elected to the Board of Education 
in Stamford, Connecticut. 


ROGER W. NOSTBAKKEN has been 
named the first director of the new 
School of Religious Studies at the 
University of Saskatchewan, Saska- 
toon, Canada. Nostbakken was for- 
merly a professor of systematic the- 
ology at the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary. 


J. PHILIP PARK has been appointed 
Associate Director of United Presby- 
terian Health, Education and Welfare 
Association at Riverside Drive in New 
York City. Park's assignment includes 
management of the New York 
UPHEWA headquarters as well as di- 
rect liaison to the Northeast Regional 
Council of UPHEWA. 


[bys 


FREDERICK H. BRONKEMA, JR., is 
project director for a new three year 
venture of IDOC International on “The 
Future of the Missionary Enterprise.” 
The Bronkemas will reside in Rome 
for the duration of this project. 


In addition to being the Chairman of 
the Science Department and teaching 
biology at Atascadero High School in 
California, EUGENE ELSDON is the 
school’s varsity football coach. 


RENE PETER-CONTESSE is translat- 
ing the Old Testament into contem- 
porary French. 


1960 


ROBERT DOOM has been elected 
president of the Pine Bluff Ministerial 
Association in Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 


CHARLES B. DREYER, who is Pastor 
of the Community Church of Gunnison, 
Colorado, is also acting as supply 
minister for United Church of Christ 
at Crested Butte, Colorado. 


DONALD S. HAUCK serves on the 
Ministerial Relations Committee of his 
Presbytery and is the area represent- 
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ative of the Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund. 


TOM HILTON became Pastor of the 
Irvington Presbyterian Church of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, in March. 


P. WILLIAM HUTCHINSON, Director 
of Theatre at Rhode Island College, 
is the director of dance and drama at 
the Mathewson Street United Meth- 
odist Church in Providence, Rhode 
Island. Hutchinson is also a director 
of the Rhode Island Governor's School 
for Youth in the Arts. 


After eleven and a half years as min- 
ister of St. James’ Church in Lossie- 
mouth, Scotland, FREDERICK C. MUIR 
has moved to Whitehill Church, 
Stepps, near Glasgow. 


DONALD W. STAKE has been elected 
Moderator of the Albany Presbytery. 


1961 


RODMAN FRIDLUND owns and man- 
ages ‘The Bookstore at 1501 Wilshire.” 
This new synod-related bookstore 
gives continuing service to the Los 
Angeles Presbyteries. 


JAMES R. HARTSOE recently com- 
pleted two years as Chairman of the 
Presbytery Christian Education com- 
mittee and two years as Executive 
Secretary for the Norwin Council of 
Churches in Pennsylvania. 


On a weekend in November, FRANK 
HUNTINGTON led a Life Planning 
Workshop at Wainwright Center, a 
retreat house in Rye, New York. 
Frank is currently president of The 
Wall Street Center, a center for or- 
ganizational and personal renewal 
located in the financial district of New 
York City. 


J. RAYMOND LORD has accepted an 
appointment which will combine ad- 
ministrative, teaching and fund-raising 
duties at the College of Idaho. Lord 
will become assistant to the president 
for special grants and programs and 
associate professor of humanities. 


LAWRENCE E. YATES has been listed 
in the 1972 awards volume, ‘‘Out- 
Standing Educators of America.” 
Yates, a professor of philosophy and 
Greek at Whitworth College in Spo- 
kane, Washington, is also included in 
the ‘Directory of American Scholars,” 
and in the “Directory of American 
Philosophers.”’ 


1962 


JEROME W. BERRYMAN completed 
work for his diploma for International 
Montessori in Bergamo, Italy, and is 


Headmaster of 
Montessori School in 
Heights, Ohio. Berryman also teach 
a course on Montessori at Cai 
Western Reserve University Center f 
Continuing Education. 


WILLIAM L. EICHELBERGER has bev. 
elected to the Roll of Honor of th 
Ministries to Blacks in Higher Ed. 
cation, for work performed while ) 
was a university chaplain in Newai, 
New Jersey. 


HENRY J. HOPPER is working for t) 
Pennsylvania State Board of Probatiy 
and Parole in the Chester Distrt 
Office. 


RICHARD L. STEPHEN, an admin- 
trator for the Summit Medical Cenir 
in Washington, D.C., is living in C- 
lumbia, Maryland. 


1963 


MELVIN ANDREW CASSADY and }3 
wife, both United Presbyterian m- 
sionaries assigned to the Church 
South India, are involved in an inti- 
disciplinary, interdenominational cot- 
seling training program. Cassady, wo 
can be reached at The Christin 
Counseling Center, Sainathapura), 
VELLORE 1, Tamil Nadu, India, s 
interested in contacting others €- 
gaged in overseas counseling p- 
grams. 


HERBERT W. CASSEL, who recery 
received a Ph.D. in religion at Temp 
University, is an associate professr 
of philosophy and religion at Indiga 
Central College. 


THOMAS A. CUTTING, JR., will jin 
the Union’ Theological Seminiy 
(Richmond, Virginia) faculty as i- 
sistant Professor of Ministry and ao 
Associate in the Office of the Den 
for supervising third-level interns, at 
the beginning of the 1973-74 acaderc 
year. He is the author of many ri- 
gious articles for such publicatics 
as The Texas Presbyterian and e 
Chicago Theological Seminary Reo- 
Tele | 






FRANKLIN L. PARTRIDGE, who is > 
sociate Pastor and Minister of Muc 
at the Prospect Presbyterian Chur), 
Maplewood, New Jersey, is also | 
rector of Music at Newark Acadejy 
in Livingston. 


In January KENNETH W. PHIFER ws 
ordained a Unitarian Universalist \) 
ister by the Third Unitarian Churh 
of Chicago, Illinois. 


STANLEY J. SIMS has resigned i 
the Presbyterian ministry to returrto 
his former profession as a chemis 
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jiring academic year 1972-73 ROB- 

IT W. BATTLES, JR., has been en- 
jlled in Princeton Seminary’s D.Min. 
jogram. 


{:TER FAST spent the 1972-73 ac- 
yemic year doing research work in 
ord, England. 


| August S. DAVID GARBER became 
fistor of the Hawkesville, Ontario, 
jannonite Church. 


|DNALD HOGELAND’S essay “Co- 
llucation of the Sexes at Oberlin 
illege: a Study of Social Ideas in 
|d-Nineteenth Century America” was 
jiblished in the winter issue of the 
yurnal of Social History. 


_January the Board of Trustees of 
‘\inan Theological College announc- 
4 election of CHING-FEN HSIAO as 
lincipal and PEYTON G. CRAIGHILL 
'h.D. candidate) as Vice-Principal. 


‘CTOR E. MAKARI has accepted a 
ull to be Associate Pastor of the 
verbrook Church in Columbus, Ohio. 


)HN ED MATHISON is serving the 
lazer Memorial United Methodist 
4hurch in Montgomery, Alabama. 


IGAR MOROS, who earned a Li- 
antiate of Philosophy degree at the 
jiversity of Zulia in 1969, is a Pro- 
ssor of Philosophy at the University 
_ Los Andes, San Cristobal, Vene- 
jiela) DONNA LAUBACH MOROS 
4B) has been busy as a Christian 
ducator and music teacher. 


AUGHN C. THURMAN is Pastor of 
e Bethel Presbyterian Church, East 
range, New Jersey. 


ONALD C. WHITE, JR., who received 
‘s Ph.D. from Princeton University’s 
2ligion Department last June, is a 
lege chaplain and Assistant Pro- 
issor of American Studies at Rider 
ollege. 
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October the Wellington Church of 
lasgow, Scotland, called MAXWELL 
. CRAIG as Pastor. Wellington is 


Ne of the ‘great churches” of Glas- 
Ow. 


ARWIN E. GEARHART’S anthology/ 
xtbook, written with the help of an 
5sociate, was published this spring; 
titled “Human Worth,” it is designed 
ir English literature classes and col- 
ge interdisciplinary study programs. 
arhart is Associate Professor of 
ocial Science at Miami-Dade Junior 
ollege, where he instructs in the 


Social Science, Psychology and Mor- 
tuary Science Departments. 


R. CHARLES LEWIS, JR., and his 
family have returned to the United 
States from Indonesia. 


Since September 1971 LLOYD G. 
MAKOOL has been Pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Oakland and Cam- 
bridge, Wisconsin, 20 miles east of 
Madison. 


In addition to being Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Poolesville, 
Maryland, FILBERT L. MOORE, JR., 
is a part-time consultant for the new 
city of New Franconia, Fairfax County, 
Virginia. 

STEPHEN G. WIETING is an assistant 
professor of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of lowa. 


1966 


RICHARD C. DETWEILER is enrolled 
in the Ph.D. program of Temple Uni- 
versity, in the Department of Religion. 


GARNETT E. FOSTER is now the Di- 
rector of Christian Education at the 
First Presbyterian Church of Ann 
Arbor. 


JAMES E. HICKS is Assistant Minister 
at the Presbyterian Church of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 


LEON O. HYNSON, recently promoted 
to full professor at Spring Arbor Col- 
lege (Michigan), has been appointed 
Chairman of the Division of Philosophy 
and Religion. His new article, “The 
Church: The Protestant Principle,”’ 
was published in the spring 1973 issue 
of Religion in Life. Others of his re- 
cent articles have been published in 
Christian Scholar's Review and Wes- 
leyan Theological Journal. 


WILLIAM R. KNOX is one of the two 
designers of a new simulation game 
designed to strengthen the effective- 
ness of local church decision makers, 
“Witherspoon Church.” Groups of 9 
to 17 players, assuming membership 
on a simulated church board, must 
make decisions on priority setting, 
planning and budgeting — problems 
faced by local church officers — then 
to reflect on their own group partici- 
pation and the implications of their 
decisions. 


ROBERT MacLENNAN has accepted 
a call as Pastor of the American 
Protestant Church in Bonn, Germany. 


DAVID W. WILLS has been appointed 
an assistant professor in the Religion 
Department of Amherst College. 


1967 


WILLIAM K. CONRAD, a community 
education specialist at Thomas Jeffer- 
son University’s Community Mental 
Health/Mental Retardation Center, has 
been elected Chairman of the South 
Philadelphia Conference of Agencies. 
The Conference represents more than 
70 public service agencies under the 
jurisdiction of Philadelphia's Health 
and Welfare Council, Inc., Southern 
District. 


FRANKLIN A. MEYER, for the past 
five and a half years Pastor of the 
Community Presbyterian Church of 
Saint Maries, Idaho, has answered a 
call to be Pastor of Saint James Pres- 
byterian Church in Littleton, Colorado. 


GEORGE L. REED, JR., is President 
of the Valley Ministers Association in 
Ohio. 


The President of the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund has announced the 
promotion of CHARLES D. ROBISON 
to the newly created post, Director of 
Marketing Services. The Fund’s Board 
of Directors have also designated 
Robison as an Officer of the Corpora- 
tion. 


ARLEN ROSS SALTHOUSE- was 
awarded a Ph.D. by Birmingham Uni- 
versity, England, where he completed 
his dissertation on “Indigenous Wor- 
ship: a Cultural Approach to Worship 
in the Commonwealth Caribbean.”’ He 
lectured in several British institutions, 
including the Roman Catholic Mission 
Institute of London, and traveled to 
the Netherlands, Switzerland and Italy 
before returning to the United States. 
The Reformed Church of Three 
Bridges, New Jersey, has called him 
to become its Pastor. 


1968 


In July TENG-KIAT CHIU will leave 
Hong Kong to return to San Francisco. 


SOOK JA CHO is teaching at the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary in 
Seoul and, in addition, is organist at 
the Yun Dong Presbyterian Church. 
Upon leaving Princeton Seminary, she 
studied church music at the South- 
western Theological Seminary in Fort 
Worth, Texas, where she received her 
Bachelor and Master of Church Music 
degrees. 


HARRY H. HILLER is now an assistant 
professor in the Department of Soci- 
ology at the University of Calgary. 
In November he received a Ph.D. 
from McMaster University, Hamilton, 
Ontario; his thesis concerned religion 
and politics in Canadian society. 
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JOHN R. RICHARDSON is now Chap- 
lain at the Veterans Administration in 
Perry Point, Maryland. 


WILLIAM STOUGH, in a pilot program, 
is directing the only Half Way House 
for state prisoners in Eastern Washing- 
ton. 


GEORGE E. TAYLOR, Associate of 
Union Church, Mexico City, has been 
elected Chairman of the Democratic 
Committee in Mexico. 


LARRY TRETTIN is a staff member 
for the Ventura, California, “Project 
Understanding,’ an ecumenical pro- 
gram to confront attitudinal and insti- 
tutional forms of white racism. He 
and a Presbyterian layman will work 
with Baptist, Disciples, Methodist, 
Lutheran and Presbyterian congrega- 
tions. In addition, he is Executive 
Secretary of “Veterans in Action,” a 
community organization and service 
coalition. 


On May 13 RAYMOND F. WEIGLE 
was installed as Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Strasburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


RICHARD YOUNG has organized a 
multi-media human relations cooper- 
ative called the Joysmith Company. 
Actors, musicians, photographers, 
media people and human relations 
workers have pooled their creativity to 
“make joy.”’ Their principal offerings 
are multi-presentations—slides, stereo 
tapes, live music, dancing and actors. 
The Joysmith Company is based in 
East Orange, New Jersey. 


1969 


KAREN LOUISE GRAVENGAARD was 
installed as Assistant Pastor of the 
Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, Church on 
February 4. Before that she had been 
Assistant Pastor of the First Church 
of Germantown. 


MAYNARD GRUNSTRA is Pastor of 
two churches, the First United Pres- 
byterian of West Pittston and the First 
Presbyterian Church of Pittston, Penn- 
sylvania. 


G. PHILIP LAUCKS, administrator of 
the United Church Retirement Home, 
Inc., in Newton, North Carolina, was 
elected Vice-President of the North 
Carolina Association of Non-Profit 
Homes at their annual conference in 
early May. 


CHARLES T. NEWBERRY joined the 
staff of the Reformed Church of Bronx- 
ville, New York, in May. 


In addition to working in a_ thera- 
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peutic program in Chicago, JEAN 
RICKERT is studying toward a masters 
degree in counseling psychology at 
George Williams College. 


J. PAXTON WRAY is working for the 
Department of City and Regional 
Planning in Philadelphia while doing 
graduate work in the School of Fine 
Arts at the University of Pennsylvania. 


1970 


WILLIAM L. BOWERS is Pastor of 
Calvary United Presbyterian Church 
in Hayden Park, Delaware. 


Chaplain DAVID GOLDEN recently re- 
turned from one year in Vietnam. He 
is assigned to Fort Riley, Kansas, 
where he lives with his wife and two 
daugNters. 


WILLIAM H. GRAY, Ill, has succeeded 
his father as Pastor of Bright Hope 
Baptist Church in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


SHIGEO HASHIMOTO has been teach- 
ing in the Divinity School of Doshisha 
University in Japan. He was recently 
appointed to the team of translators 
preparing a colloquial version of the 
New Testament under the auspices 
of the Japan Bible Society. This joint 
Protestant/Catholic project will be 
used in the public religious services 
of both churches. 


In February a new church develop- 
ment project grew out of a survey 
conducted by MARVIN HOPPER in 
Northeast Philadelphia. The new pro- 
gram, housed in a former Covenant 
Church which dissolved because of 
declining membership and finances, 
will seek to provide an effective voice 
in a community which has many un- 
churched people. Special emphasis 
will be placed on ministry to youth 
to help them develop new priorities 
for their lives through Christian faith. 


DAVID J. KELLY, who received his 


Ph.D. in Religion from McGill Uni- 
versity, is a pastor in Clay Center, 
Kansas. 


H. RODNEY LANDES has completed 
his Ph.D. in Pastoral Counseling at 
Northwestern University and has ac- 
cepted a position with the Pastoral 
Counseling and Consultation Centers 
of Greater Washington, D.C. 


1971 


WEBSTER BRENNER, JR., is Pastor 
of the Second Presbyterian Church 
of Evanston, Illinois. 


DALE |. CLAERBAUT has been or- 
dained to the ministry and installed 


: 


as Pastor of the Sherwood Church jy 
Pennsylvania. i 


DONALD A. MARKS is Minister of th 
Presbyterian Church of Mentone 
Victoria, Australia. 


JOHN MCVEIGH has been ordaine 
by the Presbytery of Belfast Sout 
and is serving as the assistant minis 
ter of Fisherwick Church in Belfas 
North Ireland. 


THOMAS W. RUNDELL was ordaine 
and installed as Pastor of Holy Trinit 
Lutheran Church in Lanse, Pennsy 
vania, last September. 


LAURENCE HULL STOOKEY js a 
assistant professor of preaching an 
worship at Wesley Seminary, Washing 
ton, D.C. 


JAMES E. TUCKETT is Pastor of th 
First United Presbyterian Church 
Monett, Missouri. 


1972 


GEORGE ABDO is on the staff 
The Norton Simon Foundation. f+ 
lives in Venice, California. 


JOYCE BAILEY is a director of Chri 
tian Actions for Development in tt 
Caribbean. CADEC, which is based 
Jamaica, is a development organiz. 
tion of the Caribbean churches. 


PAUL BRADSHAW is delinquency pr 
vention consultant to the Commo 
wealth of Virginia. He lives in Ric 
mond. 


In April BRUCE J. CANNON graduate 
from Western Michigan Universi 
with a Masters degree in Clinical Ps. 
chology. 


MARTIN I. FRY was installed as 4 
assistant pastor of the Morrisvil: 
Church in Pennsylvania. 


DAVID L. HARRIS is’ Correctio; 
Counselor at the State Women’s Ins- 
tution in Muncy, Pennsylvania. 


JAMES L. MOORE, Ill, is the chairma 
of a citizens’ action group represet- 
ing the rural school children of t? 
northeastern part of Cass Coun, 
North Dakota. The group is campaig- 
ing for passage of a three mill levy? 
implement special education in t? 
rural school districts. 


DAVID A. SMITH is Pastor of tf? 
United Presbyterian Church of Jac- 
son Center, Pennsylvania. 


CALIXTO C. SODOY is working 1 
advanced clinical pastoral educati) 
at Baptist Memorial Hospital in Ké- 
sas City, Missouri. 


Jt alice 
ALUMNI 
Commie 


Officers 
President sopmin. tnrr cet ie. © cinerea mente’ & ae a Reuel E. Johnson, 
Vice-Presideiitimaeyect scm ian eich nites © Perm t A cli Bruce G. Ingles, 
SGCrolary= [fOaSULe lm ags Seamer ans Wc cea .ls x cb Elmer G. Homrighausen, 


Class? Of) 19/4 werwrnen  ee ee ae te Aaron E. Gast, 
Glass Ott 19 (Sm apeneetas are ae eee ne ee wk. 5 Glee Earl F. Palmer, 
Classvof 19/6 pene eee. rn Dito) io aden ee Sharon E. Rise, 


Continuing Class of 1971—1974 


Elmer G. Homrighausen, 24B 
Barbara E. Nelson, 66E 
John R. Richardson, 68B 


Continuing Class of 1972—1975 


George L. Hunt, 43B 
Bruce G. Ingles, 68B 
Harold L. Myers, Jr., 46B 


New Class of 1973—1976 


Jean A. Swope, 72B 
Reuel E. Johnson, 48B 
Richard E. Ploth, 61B 


48B 
66B 
24B 


53B 
56B 
64E 
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